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PREFACE. 



The treatment of Christian Theology has hitherto oscillated 
between church authority and individual impulse and feeling. 
Reason has throughout played only an incidental and secondary 
part. The early misapplication of it in the endeavour to de- 
termine, by way of speculative inference, the essential nature of 
the Deity, could end only in discomfiture. The Trinitarian 
controversy of the first centuries was a hopeless entanglement, 
in which the mind, driven from point to point by its own 
ingenuity, eventually registered the utterances of its torture 
and despair in the imintelligible jargon of the Athanasian 
Creed. Reawakening after a long interval, it returned once 
more to grapple with the " Creed^^ or established articles of 
dogma which had obtained undisputed possession of the Chris- 
tian mind during the middle ages. But this new attempt 
turned out as imfortunately as the former one ; and, so far from 
establishing a satisfactory alliance between faith and reason, 
produced their formal, and, it would seem, final separation. 
The only remaining alternative was that of an unmitigated 
dogmatism, or, if individual judgment were appealed to, an 
appeal strictly limited to Scripture and to feeling. A mystical 
coalition between the received dogma and the internal senti- 
ments was still possible ; if a man could not prove the truth of 
his position, he might at least feel himself to be in the right ; 
the dogma might be arbitrarily limited to meet the feeling, or 
the feeling enlarged to comprehend the mysteries of the dogma. 
This was the groimd taken by the early reformers, the medi 
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seval mystics, the school of Schleiermacher, and evangelical 
theology generally. The immediate aim of reform was not 
theoretical but practical ; it contemplated not speculative change, 
but a better assurance of salvation. Evangelism, or, asA has 
been called, "pectoral theology,'^ finds its infallible oracle in the 
spontaneous instincts of the soul ; it denounces science as athe- 
istic, and decries the imholy '' propensions'^ of literary criticism. 
But a higher principle was tacitly implied in the Reformation. 
The rejection of church authority, the substitution of a scriptural 
criterium for an ecclesiastical one, and the arbitrary sifting and 
reconstruction of doctrine, presupposed the rights of cultivated 
judgment and progressive thought. The appeal to Scripture 
challenged inquiry in regard to its canonicity and interpreta- 
tion; and, in particular, if the Reformation were to be a 
revival of primitive Christianity, it was before all things neces- 
sary to determine what primitive Christianity really was. The 
question is an historical one ; and its importance must excuse 
the large, but still inadequate, space devoted to it in the fol- 
lowing pages. It may be answered with more certainty now 
than at any former period, in consequence of the more search- 
ing investigations made since the time of Eichhorn into the 
Christian literature of the first two centuries; investigations 
which have been studiously withheld by those whose duty it is 
to inform the public mind, but who prefer to live upon its 
'^ child-like simplicity^^ or ignorance. The inquiry, it is true, 
should be rather with a view to comparison than imitation, since 
Protestantism gains little by copying an absolute precedent, 
and indeed cannot be retrogressive without abdicating its na- 
ture. Yet in reverting to the past it is impossible to help 
wondering how it is that Christianity should have dwindled 
down to the " drivelling, feeble, desultory thing'^ which it now 
appears to be;* a distorted burlesque of the original, exhi- 
biting itself chiefly in Sabbatarian absurdities and a crazy 
infatuation about the prophecies. If Protestantism be really 

» See the ** Times " of October 26, 1854. 
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destitute of any distinct intellectual principle, if it be only a 
pretext for sectarian discord, or a name for the many anoma- 
lous professions of dissent from the dogmas and discipline of 
Rome, it were better at once to recognise the fact of its failure, 
and, for the sake of peace, to accept the despotic rule which is 
sure to be the last refuge of mental imbecility. 
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PART I. 



IDEA OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 



1. Christianity a Reform. 

1^ it be allowed that the principle best suited to human im- 
perfection is that of reform, it seems a necessary inference that 
a principle so important ought not to be overlooked by religion ; 
and undoubtedly the Christian religion was originally a reform 
of that narrow Judaical formalism which, wrapping the mind in 
its own devices, made it hypocritical or bigoted, and enslaved 
its powers of thought and action. But since Christianity 
strove rather to mocfify than to destroy the prevailing system, 
and could not at once eradicate the low tendencies of mankind, 
the old abuses, usurping the name of the religion which should 
We suppressed them, again crept in, continually calling forth 
fresli efforts for their reform. And when, from concurring 
Dioral and political circumstances, the Christendom of the six- 
teenth century was split into two camps, and a reformed faith 
Wame established through a large part of Europe, perfection 
yas still unattained, and few will pretend, even now, that there 
18 no room for further improvement. 

Protestantism* is a good general name for religious reforma- 
tion. It is the protest of reason and conscience against those 
superstitious abuses which have ever tended to substitute human 
precepts for the laws of God; and to confound pure Chris- 
tianity with forms of worship and church government. To 
define Protestantism, then, is to define Christianity; it is 
to verify the possibility of effecting reform by restoration. This, 
of course, involves an appeal to history ; in which, however, it 

' It Beems unfair to use the word Protestantism in the tense only of its shortcom- 
iogs and defects ; the application of it here made will be amply justified afterwards. 
Of coarse Lord Campbeirs definition of the term in Abrassart v. Moysey, however 
good in law, is not conclusive in philosophy. 

b2 
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IS especially requisite to guard against those influences of edu- 
cation and sentiment which always make it so difficult to 
disentangle the really historical from mere prejudice and pre- 
}K>ssession. 

The critical treatment of Church History begins with the 
Lutheran Reformation. It then became necessary for both 
parties to fortify historically the conclusions they nad arrived 
at, conscientiously or logically; to trace back the opinions 
which they held to be those of the true Church to the earliest 
ages. Then it was that Lutherans, Romanists, Pietists, tried 
each of them to show that orthodoxy not merely was, but 
always had been, their own, and that heresy alone gave a pre- 
cedent to their opponents. The argument began with the 
Reformers ; since, finding Christianity already in existence, they 
were obliged to produce evidence to rebut the charge of arbitrary 
innovation. Catholic writers had been too closely involved in 
the action of their one church, to be able to look at it as a thing 
apart, and to survey its development impartially. Catholicism 
denounced all change as heresy ; professing to be infallible and 
unchangeable, it treated novelties of its own adoption not 
as changes, but as developments of what impliedly was its own 
original meaning. Here, as in other cases, the first direction of 
thought was to the external or objective ; for we discern the 
peculiarities and eccentricities of others before we perceive our 
own ; and hence in early times there was no history of orthodoxy, 
but only the accounts given by Irenseus, Epiphanius, and 
Theodoret, of the various ramifications of heresy.' 

Yet even now it may be difficult to form an impartial view 
of the exact nature of that faith which Jesus intended to intro- 
duce, and which reformers have striven to restore. Christianity, ")(( 
it is said, has regenerated the world; it is the life of morality 
and the basis of civilisation. Yet if it be asked what Chris- 
tianity is, few will give the same answer. Every one means by 
it the religious ideal of his own mind. The question is answered 
either by arbitrary assumption, or by a random appeal to Scrip- 

* The same is also true of the fathers of Ecclesiastical History, Hegesippus and 
Eusebius. To them the only history of the Church is the history of its conflict with 
external and internal foes. Orthodox dogma has no history; for history implies change, 
and Catholic truth must always be one and the same. Its only history is the 
enumeration of its successive teachers, the ascertainment of its authentic records, 
and its contests with its manifold adversaries. Heresy has no affinity with ortho- 
doxy ; the two are not connected, but contrasted. 
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tnre texts. Some make it consist in faith^ some in works ; now 
purity of doctrine is the test; now uprightness of intention. 
Forgetting that the gospel itself recognises the doctrine of a re- 
surrection to have been already prevalent in the days of Jesus, 
many consider its grand constituent to be the announcement of 
eternal life ; or, unmindful of the widely-spread pantheisms of 
far more distant ages, attribute to it the first establishment of 
the idea which must, in some shape or other, form part of every 
religion, that of the union of the human and divine natures 
exemplified in the person of its Founder. Some consider Chris- 
tianity to be an avoidance of the consequences of the Fall, a re- 
conciling of God to the world through the sacrifice of his Son ; 
while others, repudiating the notion that God can ever have 
hated or cursed his creatures, or allowed wrong to be an atone- 
ment for wrong, contend that it is rather the reconciling of man 
to himself and to his own conscience, enabling him to discard 
those subjective fancies which, confounding error and imperfec- 
tion with depravity and sin, tended to crush all hope and energy 
under the conviction of an evil nature. The most advanced 
orthodox" school in modem Germany endeavours to meet the 
difficulties of philosophical scepticism by practically abjuring 
reason, and resting religion exclusively on inward inspiration or 
feeling ; while, from the days of the ancient Gnostics down to 
tke present, speculators have tried to accotmt for the most re- 
condite Christian doctrines by metaphysical theories of their own 
invention. More candid and resolute inquirers have considered 
that such a proceeding makes Christianity the mere exponent of 
our own fancies; that we ought first to interrogate history, 
learning from facts how to distinguish the essence of reli- 
gion from its mere appendages; and that only through such 
an exact examination as to what faith and reason respectively 
require can we be sure whether there exists any real hostility 
between them, or whether the circumstances are such as to call 
for a renunciation of either. 



2. Literature, 

But here a question occurs, which it is difficult to answer 
satisfactorily, or even at all, in a moderate space. Where are we 
to find the facts and the authentic records to guide our search 
for them ? Jesus himself did not write. His oral teaching, 
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which inculcated a new spirit or feeling, but no new system of 
doctrine, was enforced only by his living example. His sole 
Scripture criterium was, " Moses and the Prophets.^^ Writings 
could only have reached a few, and must, in his day, have been 
far less impressive than personal intercourse. The spirit of " the 
Word" would have evaporated in writing ; and it is notorious 
that ancient Jewish prophecy degenerated from the time when 
it became customary to convey it in privately-elaborated compo- 
sitions, until it at last disappeared among apocalyptic visions, 
priestly formularies, and Rabbinical pedantry. His immediate 
followers preached, but did not write; the literary efforts 
ascribed to them having little or no claim to be considered 
genuine. The second Epistle of Peter is confessedly spurious ;* 
the first, though it has tradition in its favour, exhibits a subser- 
viency to Pauline views, and also an imperfect comprehension of 
them, which can scarcely be attributed to the great "pillar"* of 
Jew Christianity. The Epistle of James is marked as supposi- 
titious by Eusebius' and Jerome ; and its presumed author is 
neither the son of Zebedee, nor, in all probability, the son of 
Alpheus, but James the Just, the " brother of the Lord " al- 
luded to in the Galatians, who was not one of the twelve. Jude 
himself admits that he was not of the number of the early 
Apostles ;* and the Apostolic origin of the first Epistle of John 
must be given up, unless the fourth gospel, to which it stands 
in evident relation, be John^s also. But this has been shown by 
recent criticism to be more than doubtful. The fourth gospel 
is intelligible only when studied as a theoretic view of Chris- 
tianity founded on the Pauline and Alexandrian theologies, differ- 
ing widely in plan as well as in purport from the other gospels, 
which, indeed, it often contradicts. It is difiScult to imagine 
that an eye-witness of the events should have suffered them to 
be made so entirely subservient to a speculative idea ; or that he 
whom we read of in Galatians as an exclusive " Apostle of the 
Circumcision," and who at a later period wore the insignia of 
Jewish priesthood,* not only became a convert to views he had 
before opposed, but carried them to an extreme not contemplated 
even by St. Paul himself. His reputed authorship of the Apo- 

1 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iii. 3. » Gal. ii. 9. 

■ Hist. Eccl. ii. 23. — He says, " It should be understood that this Epistle is 
spurious — not many of the ancients say anything about it." 
' Ver. 17,18. 
* " 'Ie/7cus TO v€Ta\op 'K€<l>0fniK09$.'*^ — Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 24. 
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calypse ill accords with his having written a book so utterly 
dissimilar in spirit^ so alien in its tone from that doctrine of 
a material millennium of which^ according to the Ephesian 
presbyters, the Apostle John was the great propotmder.' 
These difficulties, the absence of unequivocal citation by the 
fathers or apologists earlier than Irenseus,* and several geographi- 
cal and historical incongruities, especially the variance from 
that practice of the Eastern Church as to keeping the Jewish 
passover which John is said to have sanctioned, have induced a 
conviction* that the book comes to us, not from the Apostle, but 
a much later writer. St. Mark^s gospel is generally allowed to 
be a derivative one ; Luke himself admits that he was far from 
being one of the earliest compilers of a gospel narrative, and, 
moreover, frequently borrows from Matthew ;* so that we turn 
to Matthew as possessing comparatively the best credentials. 
But even Matthew's accuracy is far from being tmdisputed, nor 
is his account free from interpolation. He is sqid to have 
written the " Logia,'' or '^ Sayings of the Lord,^' in Hebrew. 
But we have no means of tracing the connection between these 
Hebrew memorials of the "Logia'^ and our Greek canonical 
Matthew. Many of his " necessary " inferences from imaginary 
predictions too much resemble the forced appUcations of Scrip- 
ture in Rabbinical tradition to warrant any confidence in the 
accounts they apply to ; and it is remarkable that the earliest 
gospel citations, though generally agreeing with each other, do 
not tally with Matthew, but with a Petrinic gospel called the 
"Gk)spel of the Hebrews.'' It would seem that the earliest 
historical Christian literature consisted of records of the Lord's 
sayings or discourses {trvyypafi/iara Xoyitjv) ; that these were 
transited and variously enlarged into narratives, including time, 
place, and circumstance, untU, out of many varying forms com- 
prehended under the general term of a "Gospel of the He- 
brews," one was selected, and, with several concessions to 
Pauline theology, reconstructed into our present Matthew. 
The agreement, as well as the inconsistencies, of the three first 
gospels, considered as varying compilations from one tradition, 

* Irene. Haer. Stieren's Ed. i. 809. 

' Comp. Zeller^s Theol. Magazine, vol. vi. 144, sq. and Yol. zii. 145, sq. Schweg^ 
l«r'8 Mobtanism, p. 184, and Zeitalter. i. 218. 

' See .fianr'^s Untersuchungen, p. 327. Schwegler's Nachapostolische Zeitalter, 
^^^' H.,and the Tubingen Theol Jahrbucher, for 1844, 45, and 47. 

* Baur. ib. p. 512. 
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or one set of generally-corresponding memoranda^ may be thus 
accounted for; and it woidd appear from the greater Evan- 
gelical agreement in regard to the doctrines and discourses 
that these^ though often interpolated with views of later de- 
velopment, were, on the whole, preserved with far greater accu- 
racy than the story of the liife. The latter has been shown 
in the yet unrefuted work of Strauss to be largely mingled 
with Mythus (that is, with the conceptions and ideal imagery 
of the Jewish theological mind), and cannot be relied upon as 
an exact biography or History. Even considered as a mere 
record of doctrine, the gospels should be used with caution, and 
our proneness to beUeve them Uterally should be moderated and 
schooled by greater attention to information supplied by contem- 
porary circumstances and writers. Of illustrative writers, the 
earliest, and incomparably the most important, is St. Paul, the 
authenticity of whose four principal Epistles, Romans, the two 
Coiinthians, and the Galatians, has (unless in minor details) 
never been questioned. It was, indeed, fix)m the more edu- 
cated Hellenists, i,e, those converts from Judaism who were 
acquainted with the language and writers of Greece, that pro- 
ceeded the earliest Christian literature, as well as greater libe- 
rality in Christian ideas. But we often find in the gospels an 
anticipation of those liberal views in defence of which St. Paul 
had to undergo through his whole life a protracted struggle 
agaidst Judaical exclusiveness, abetted, as his own remarks seem 
to imply, by the older Apostles.' Even Matthew, who incul- 
cates that eternal obligation of Jewish law which St. Paul dis- 
claimed,* and would limit Christianity to the " house of Israel,'' ' 
in other passages attributes to its author the very doctrines which 
his followers refused to entertain, and for whose sake St. Paul 
was persecuted, f . e, its character of novelty, independence, and 
universalism,* the admission of the Gentiles,^ and exclusion of 
the Jews. The Christian scheme considered as a gradual 
invisible development, comparable to the expansion of the 
seed into the tree,*^ or to the secret process of fermentation 
in meal,^ will be recognised by any one familiar with the ideas 
and phraseology of the times to be the very contrary of that out- 
ward consummation which was to be effected visibly and speedily 

» Gal. ii. ; 2 Cor. xi. 22. « Matt. v. 18-23. 

« Matt. i. 21; x. 5, 6; xv. 24; xix. 28. * ix. 16, 17. 

^ xxiv. 14; xxviii. 19. ' xiii. 31. "^ lb. 
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by the second coming of the Messiah in glory ;* and the story of 
the immaculate conception evidently implies a christological 
theory quite opposed to the genealogy and baptism. Again 
those traces of a more lofty and liberal Christianity, which seem 
like interpolations amidst the general Hebraic tendencies of 
Matthew, re-appear more naturally and consistently, yet with 
considerable Judaical qualifications, in the more finished artificial 
composition of the Paulinist Luke. Here we find the genea* 
logy, not so much of the heir of David and of Abraham, as 
of the second Adam, the Son of God. Here, too, the Prophet, 
rejected in his own country, prophetically refers in the very out- 
set of his career to the acceptance of tne Gentiles, prefigured 
by the Syrian Naaman and widow of Sarepta ;* the proverbial 
reversal of worldly prosperity* is made a type of the exchange 
of spiritual relations between Heathen and Jew;* the late re- 
pentance of the prodigal son (the Gentiles) is contrasted with 
tlie hypocritical professions of the elder (t. e. the Jews) ; the 
Samaritan exhibits a charity unknown to the Levite and the 
priest; the kingdom of heaven is open to all men* without 
any wrong or depredation ; and as the Twelve were sent to con- 
vert the twelve tribes whom hereafter they were to judge,*^ so 
seventy other teachers, corresponding to the received number of 
tile nations,'' and eating indificrently the clean and the unclean, 
are appointed to superintend the impending conversion of the 
whole world. The sentiment here expressed is the very same 
^ that for which St. Paul so long laboured with scanty success; 
and if these liberal views of Christianity were so tardily com- 
prehended by its teachers, they must, of course, have required 
a still longer interval before they could give the dominant tone 
to its literature. 

It were useless here to enter on a discussion which would 
more than fill a volume ; yet the reader ought to have an idea 
of the sort of evidence on which the authenticity of the canon 
^ts; and of the character of the several writings. The im- 
posing array of testimonies quoted on their behalf by Lardner 
*nd others from the fathers, loses its effect when other pas- 
sages show that the said fathers, being immoderately credulous 
aiidundiscriminating, forfeit almost all claim to literary author- 

* Mattx. 23; xvi. 28. « Luke iv. 26. » Matt. xix. 30. 

* Luke xiiL 29, 30. ^ Luke xvi. 16, comp. Matt. xi. 12. 
' Bat comp. Luke ix. 6. ^ Ch. x. 1. 
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ity. Orthodox apologists state one side of tlie case only; the 
witness undergoes no cross-examination at their hands^ and the 
effect on the reader's mind is, of course, one-sided also. An 
impartial writer would allow it to be known that the reasoning 
of Irenseus in favour of the four gospels is geographical or 
meteorological, derived from the fact of there being four winds 
and four quarters of the globe. He would show that Tertullian, 
while vouching for the authenticity of John's gospel, recounts, 
with equal seriousness, the impassabiUty of John's body in a 
vessel of flaming oil, and the consequent physical necessity for 
a commutation of his punishment. He would advert to the 
fact' that the silence of the fathers is often as significant as their 
notice; and that if their attestations are to be considered 
authoritative in one set of cases, they must be equally respected 
in others, where they are brought forward to support the most 
palpable fictions, and the most questionable books. Irenseus, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Origen quote nearly all our present 
canon. But they do more than this; they quote with equal 
respect books long since abandoned by the Church, — the Gospel 
of the Hebrews, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Clementine 
Epistles, and Peter's Kerugma. In their estimate the Apocalypse 
of Peter claims equal rank with that of John ; and the book of 
Enoch and the Ascensio Mosis defy the ban of the Church, being 
sanctioned as inspired authority by inspiration itself.' 

The fathers had few resources for sifting literary evidence ; 
they used the only evidences of authenticity they had, but 
such as it would be ridiculous now to rely on. Their criterium 
was, in fact, no more than a general instinctive feeling of what 
was right and true ; they gave out as authentic those writings 
which they, or the Church, wished to be so ; and it might be 
shown in each case, that the method of selection was entirely 
arbitrary, measuring the canonical authority according to the 
doctrine, not the doctrine by the canonical authority. Ter- 
tullian, in his treatise on prayer,* assumes the Scriptural dignity 
of the book called the ^* Shepherd,'^ which Irenseus' also places 
on the same footing; yet, in another place* where the text 
is against him, he treats the same work as '^impure, apo- 
cryphal, and scouted by all the chui'ches." And yet, simulta- 

^ In Jude. 

' "Imo contra scripturam fecerit," &c. De Orat. 12. 
^ Irenae. Haer. iv. 20, 2 ; comp. Euseb. Hist. Ecd. y. 8. 
* De Pudicit. 10. 
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neously with this unqualified reprobation^ seemingly implying 
the severe and watchful guardianship of an orthodox literature^ 
the book in question was respectfully appealed to by Clement 
of Alexandria^ as it was also by Origen and Athanasius. 
Many books, which were perfectly orthodox when composed^ 
fell into disrepute, while others, which were unacknowledged 
on their first appearance, were unexpectedly promoted in their 
place. This capricious formation of the canon is curiously 
illustrated in the opposite fortunes of the Second Epistle of 
Peter and the Apocalypse. The latter, the best-authenticated 
of all the New Testament books, lost in church estimation 
in proportion to the estrangement of orthodoxy from its doc- 
trines, which were those adhered to by the Millenarians and 
Montanists. The Second Epistle of Peter fared differently. 
Unknown during the first two centuries, it is mentioned for 
the first time as of dubious authority by Origen; Eusebius 
describes it as imcanonical,^ but as having been very generally 
received on account of its practical usefulness. Its claims 
grow with time, until the Council of Laodicea quietly places 
the once-repudiated composition by the side of the first Pe- 
trine Epistle; the scepticism of Jerome is hushed, and the 
classification, avowedly based on expediency, is ratified by ge- 
neral assent. 

Perhaps it may be said, that we have no right to assume so 
wholesale a scheme of literary imposture as the above remarks 
imply. But a reference to the heading of the collections 
m Fabricius, where we find fragments of no less than fifty 
Apocryphal Gospels, six-and-thirty Apociyphal Acts, and twelve 
spurious Apocalypses, is suflScient to convince us that the 
editing of books under fictitious names was no exceptional 
case, but the habitual practice of the time.* If a writer wished 
to gain acceptance for a particular line of argument, there 
was no more ready expedient than to borrow the name of 
some popular authority, whose voice, thus evoked, as it were, 
6om the grave, seemed the more sacred and authoritative, 
although often made to assume a tone the reverse of that 
which it would in all probability have adopted when living 

* Hist. Eccl. iii. 3 ; vi. 25. 

* In Eoseb. Hist. Eccl. vi. 20. Caius reproaches the Montanists with their un- 
scrDpalons impudence in literary forgery, yet many spurious books, as the ^ Acts of 
Paul and Thecla" (Tert. de Capt. 17), and the Epistle to the Laodiceaus, continued 
to be used by the Church after their real character had been detected. 
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as when Peter vouclies for the wisdom of Paul, while Paul 
pleads for High-Church principles. Irenseus and Epiphanius 
speak of myriads of forgeries (TrcTrXacr/xcva ypatlieia) of this 
kindj and, indeed, pseudonymous writing had been in all 
ages- fashionable among the Jews, who were in the habit of 
throwing back the advanced views of recent times by way of 
prophecy or otherwise to an earlier age, and making each 
spurious document eagerly assert its own genuineness.^ In 
the Old Testament, all Psahns go to the account of David, 
prophecies usually take the name of Isaiah, and Solomon is the 
general fountain of gnomic wisdom. The name of Daniel is 
raked up to herald the destruction of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and even Abraham and Enoch appear upon the Ust of authors. 
The pretended correspondence of Christ with Abgarus, and of 
Paul with Seneca, the Gospels of the Infancy, the Testament 
of the Twelve Patriarchs, a number of false Pauline Epistles, 
and many other instances, exemplify the excess to which, in 
the post-apostolic age, this practice was carried. 

The idea of a New Testament Canon was slowly developed. 
No trace of such a thing is to be found until late in the second 
century. Circumstances then arose which made it clearly need- 
ful to have a written standard to appeal to. In the earliest 
Christian age the only record was tradition ; and the Gnostics 
had learned from their own practical experience* of the facility 
of imposture how to put a right estimate on the pretended 
Apostolical authority of the writings which orthodoxy began to 
quote against them." The oral long continued to be esteemed 
above the Scriptural, and Papias, the oldest of Patristic autho- 
rities, values the '^ living voice '' far more than the dead letter.* 
The scanty-written memorials of his day were hesitatingly used, 
and strictly confined to persons of approved discretion.* Hints 
are thrown out that Mark^s gospel was originally a surreptitious 
pubUcation of the discourses of Peter," whose avowed prejudices 
against writing give way^ only when, after his death, the con- 
cession becomes inevitable. The early Christian Apologists 
argue almost exclusively from the Old Testament ; and Justin, 
when referring to his "Apostolic Memorials,*^ usually considers 

* See Kostlin, Die Pseudonyme Litteiatur der altesten Kirche, Tub. TheoL 
Magazine for 1851, vol. x. 

^ Epiphan. Hser. xxvi. 12. ' Irenae, H»r. iii. 2, 1. 

* Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iii. 39, p. 382, Hein. » Clem. Horn, Ep. Pet. 1. 

« Comp. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vi. 14, with Dem. Esan. iii 5. ^2 Peter i. 15. 
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it proper to fortify their authority by Old Testament citation. 
The Epistle of Barnabas recognises no inspired written standard 
of Christianity ; its author^ like St. Fa\il^ claims an immediate 
transfusion from the divine fountain of the spirit, asserting the 
same privilege for every true Christian. Athenagoras and Me- 
lito, who strenuously uphold the inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment, know nothing of the New ; and the uncertain condition 
of the contemporary Christian literature is illustrated in a rescript 
of Serapion to a Cilician congregation, in which the Bishop on 
maturer deliberation withdraws the assent he had before given 
to the use of the " Gospel of Peter .^^ The first symptoms of attri- 
buting to certain writings of imputed Apostolic origin the inspired 
character already allowed to the Old Testament are found towards 
the end of the second century in the second Petrine Epistle," and 
in Theophilus and Irenseus ; yet Irenseus considers the conserva- 
tion and propagation of the faith to be secure independently of 
any written documents. Eusebius is the first who appears to have 
seriously addressed himself to the construction of a Canon; but his 
opinions are given so hesitatingly, and the usage to which he 
appeals is so fortuitous and fluctuating, that his attempt rather 
proves the rule of faith to have been still unformed, and that 
there existed no means except the fantasy of the churches for 
forming it. His vague notices respecting the '^ many,^' or the 
"few,^^ or the "majority,^^ who approved of this book, or were 
unfavourable to that, and in many instances the inconsistency 
of liis statements with what is known from other sources,' leave 
>iB to infer that the present Canon is no resiilt of critical 
research, but a deposit of capricious usage, and that the 
" standard ^^ was formed, as in other instances of a " standard 
literature,^' by mere arbitrary preference or acquiescence. But 
we obviously desert the path of impartial inquiry when, accept- 
ing as final the decisions of the second or third century, we 
confound the orthodoxy 'of so late an age with the opinions of 
primitive Christianity, and resolve that no books, except such as 
were considered unexceptionable then, can possess historical 
value now. We have no right to single out the most meri- 
torious productions of the age, four, for example, out of many 
hundreds of gospels, and while paying unlimited reverence to 

» 2Peteriii. 16. 

' He says, for inBtance, that the Kerngma, which ib often cited under the formula 
** Tlrrpos Xeywi^"** by Clement of Alexandria, and which is allowed to be genuine by 
Orig^9 had been quoted by no church writer, ancient or modem. 
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these as the sole inspired repositories of Christian verity^ to 
anathematise the rest as heretical. All have a value when con- 
sidered as indices of the mental life of the period of their origin. 
It was natural that the first attempts at rationalistic criticism 
should be negative and sceptical. De Wette came to the con- 
clusion that^ except the genuine Epistles of Paul^ all the New 
Testament writings are more or less suspicious; and Strauss 
unanswerably proved the matter of the gospels to be unhis- 
torical ; that the events recorded either happened not at all, or, 
at least, not in the way supposed. But we want a positive 
result. It is not enough to show that the authorship of a book 
is doubtful, or its contents fabulous ; we have to ascertain its 
true character as a Uterary document ; and if among contem- 
porary writings many appear to be fictitious, we have still to 
inquire how the fiction arose, and by comparison with circum- 
stances to deduce its historical import. The writing, proved 
to be deceptive in its common acceptation, may, when restored 
to its true place, resume its importance, and become a correct 
index of party disputes and doctrinal peculiarities. Com- 
mencing thus where the negative critics left oflF, F. C. Baur 
leads a new school of positive criticism, the aim of which is to 
restore, by laborious research, the literary history of the two first 
centuries, and from a commanding survey of all their memorials, 
to place each book in its true Ught in reference to the ideas 
connected with its origin. 



8. Jesus the " Christ." 

Jesus appealed to a sentiment common to all men and all 
forms of religion, the desire for " salvation,'^ i. e, union and re- 
concilement with God. To those who accepted his claim to be 
the rightful Messiah he offered assurance of compensation, in 
the ideal wealth of a heavenly hereafter, for all the short-com- 
ings and discomforts of the world. The offer was accompanied 
with only one external condition, expressed in the single word 
'' righteouness'^ (Seicaioavvf}), i. e, observance of the command- 
ments. But then it was to be a sincere, not a hypocritical 
righteousness ; a theocracy of the heart, proposing divine per- 
fection as the pattern and climax of human effort. The pre- 
vailing Pharisaic Judaism was Uttle more than hypocritical for- 
maUsm or puerile scholasticism, and was indebted for its con- 
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tinnance not so much to a healthy correspondence with the re-* 
ligions instincts^ as to the prospect it seemed to hold out of po- 
litical liberation to the nation professing it. Through a long 
series of misfortunes the Jews had been constantly supported by 
the expectation of a great deliverer^ called^ emphatically^ the 
" anointed^^ l<^g> or Messiah/ who wo\ild restore the ancient 
glory of their theocracy or " Divine Kingdom^^ as it existed 
under David and Solomon^ inaugurating at the same time a new 
reign of righteousness. How far^ or in what sense^ these hopes 
were countenanced by Jesus, it is not easy to say. He lived 
when the Jewish mind was at the height of politico-religious 
excitement, and when it was almost impossible for a reformer to 
avoid being more or less connected with the prevailing Messianic 
expectation. Yet he seems to have commenced his public life in 
the character of an ordinary prophet, following in the steps of 
John the Baptist, and like him teaching that moral preparation 
or " repentance ^^ which had been announced as the indispensable 
preliminary of Messiah^s advent. It was probably by degrees 
only that his mission assumed the higher character, when long 
reflection had convinced him of its propriety ; at all events the 
project, if really entertained from the first, co\ild not, consis- 
tently with the narrative, have been openly announced and re- 
cognised, since at a late period we find the faith of Peter* 
ascribed to immediate revelation, and distinguished as the only 
exception to the prevailing opinion that he was Elias, or one of 
the prophets. The new idea which had so suddenly flashed on 
the mind of Peter is said to have been immediately and carefully 
suppressed, as if from a conviction of the hopelessness and 
danger, even then, of assuming a title whose full import as 
commonly understood it was impossible for Jesus to realise. 
That part of the Messianic character which alone, for the 
• moment, he ventured to profess," was that best suited to his 
humble fortunes ; he addressed himself to the poor and meek 
in spirit, to those who hungered and thirsted, not for con- 
quest, but for righteousness. It is in all probability to 
later compilers of the traditions about him, and to their 

* ** ChriBt,** or ** the Anointed,** is a general title of the Jewish magistrates and 
tii^ afterwBrds used in a specific sense to denote the great easpected king. *' Ut 
ipod Persas Arsaces, apud Romanos Caesar, apud ^gyptios Pharao, ita apud 
Jndaos Christus communi nomine rex appellatur.** — Ps. Clem. Recognitiones, i. 45, 

» MatL XYi. 14, 17. » Luke iv. 18. 
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wish to incorporate with his history all the Messianic titles 
and imagery found in the Prophets, that we owe- the story 
of the supernatural conception, as well as the inconsistent 
genealogies laboriously deduced from David, the Star of Beth- 
lehem, and other points of glorification and coincidence. Jesus 
tippears to have been considered by his contemporaries, and by 
his own mother, to be the undouDted son of Joseph the car- 
penter ;^ and, indeed, if Joseph really had nothing to do with 
the parentage of his reputed son, how are we to explain the 
genealogies, which take so much pains to describe Joseph^s an- 
cestry, and Joseph^s only? How co\ild the expectation of 
Christ^s being a son of David be answered by such a mock- 
fulfilment, or rather excuse for non-fulfilment, inserted, as if 
expressly for the purpose of its own confutation, in those 
gospels, and only those, in which the genealogies are present 
to contradict it ? But, then, if Jesus was really the son of 
him, who, with his mother, is said to have " sought him sor- 
rowing,^' it is clear that the inconsistent supernatural story 
must belong to a distinct and later circle of ideas, and that it 
must have been purposely transferred from some foreign 
source to its present incongruous place, when the definitive 
assumption of Messianic dignity made it desirable to meet the 
low conceptions of sensual persons, by expressing the attri- 
bute of divine sonship in a coarse physical sense. The so- 
called Immanuel prophecy, for the purpose of whose fulfilment 
we are told that the supernatural conception was contrived and 
executed,'* has long been allowed by the best critics to have 
no possible connection with the birth of. Jesus. Ahaz could 
have derived no consolation, or ''sign'' of deliverance, from 
an event which was to happen many hundred years after he 
was dead; the word Alman does not necessarily mean ''Vir- 
gin," as may be seen by reference to Gesenius, Knobel, or any 
respectable commentator; and Matthew's gospel, though ge- 
nerally of the early Jew-Christian stamp, is by no means 
exclusively so, and surely cannot 1)e regarded as containing the 
ipsissima verba of Matthew the publican. 

Jesus certainly assumed a character coinciding, in popiilar 
acceptation, with that of a political innovator ; but there is no 
conclusive reason for thinking that his immediate views em- 
braced more than the spiritual unworldly kingdom which he 

1 Matt. xiii. 55 ; Lake ii. 48 ; comp. John i. 45. ' Matt. i. 22. 
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really founded^ and to which he is related to have limited them. 
He fulfilled the office forced upon him by circumstances in an 
enlarged sense^ converting it from a national peculiarity into 
the general heritage of mankind. The very existence of the 
Messiah theory was an acknowledgment that the old theocratic 
system, with its accurate adjustment of temporal rewards and 
compensations, had failed. It was, in fact, the theocracy 
postponed ; the adjournment to an ideal future of what could 
not be expected from the present. It was the public or po- 
litical expression of an inference which the Hebrew moralists 
had long before drawn in regard to the fortunes of individuals, 
when to the difficult, and to Hebrews, especially paradoxical 
problem — *' Wherefore do the wicked flourish?'^" they could 
only reply as Solon did, by asserting a firm belief in ultimate 
compensation.* The frequency and notoriety of the association 
! of prosperity with crime even a£fected language, and made it 
customary to speak of the rich and wicked as synonymous.* 
Early Christianity was, in a pecuUar sense, the living historical 
I realisation of this hope of $nal retribution. It was an abne- 
! gation of the present, a life in expectancy. It addressed itself 
I especially to the poor,* or rather to those willing votaries of 
poverty,* who withdrew themselves from the humiliations and 
disappointments of the outer world to the inner one of their 
own consciences and convictions. Ostensibly blending the 
toure indemnification of the individual with the great national 
expectation, it assumed an entire contrast and separation be- 
tween the present and the time to come (the " aiwv foWwv"), 
willingly accepting privation now, in assurance of obtaining the 
true riches, peace, joy, and glory hereafter. It said, " Blessed 
are the seeming poor, but really and spiritually rich ; blessed 
are they who hunger now, for they shall be filled ; blessed they 
who weep now, for they shall laugh.^^ It exhorted men 
to lay up treasure in heaven; to take no thought for the 
morrow, to seek righteousness first, trusting that all other 
goods would be added. In short, the Christianas palladium is 
faith ; it is an appeal from outer things to spiritual things ; 
the practical assertion of a paradox which, expressed with equal 

' Job xxi. 7; xii. 6; Psalm Ixxiii. 3; xciv. 3. 

* Psalm xxxvii. 38; Iviii. 11; Ixxiii. 17) &c. 
' Prov. xviii. 23; Psalm xvii. 14; Isaiah liii. 9. 

* Luke iv. 18; vi. 20, 26; x. 13, 21. 

* See Baur's Canon. Evangel, pp. 446-450 on the phrase wTwxot ry irvew/ioTi. 
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emphasis in both the Pauline * and the Judaical writings of the 
New Testament, constituted the central essence of early Chris- 
tian feeling. 



4. Christian Antecedents, 

This feeling cannot be said to have been new, although in 
Christianity it assumed an unwonted form, and entered upon 
a new phase of development as a religion. Never, probably, 
was a religion propagated by mere argument; it requires a 
''demonstration of the spirit^' addressed to some unappro- 
priated blank in the convert^s mind which instinctively accepts 
the faith adapted to its want. At the time of the first ap- 
pearance of Christianity, there notoriously existed, not only 
in Palestine, but throughout the Roman world, an unsatisfied 
religious craving for something superior to the eflFete symbolism 
of antiquity. The conquests of Rome and the conquests of 
philosophy, by promoting a more enlarged acquaintance with 
the world and with the forms of thought, had each in a dif- 
ferent way contributed to subvert the picturesque conceptions 
inherited from nature worship, and the decay of superstition 
already indicated an aptitude for something better ; but while 
the educated found indemnification in the Epicurean or Stoic 
schools, in a stern independence of the conscience or the free 
pursuit of pleasure or of knowledge, there was no consolation 
for the vulgar except in the exchange of one gross superstition 
for another, or in what they could derive from the resources 
of their own souls. There is certainly much in the rise and 
progress of Christianity calciilated, at first sight, to defy the 
eflFort to explain them. That a conception emanating from a 
few obscure men in an obscure comer should spread, in spite 
of opposition, over the whole civilised world, until overturning 
all other religious establishments it victoriously Installed itself 
in their place, seems to be one of those '' stupendous ^^ events 
which can only be accounted for by a direct interposition of 

^ Comp. 2 Cor. vi. 10, and the parable of the rich man. The writer of the Epistle 
to Diognetus seems to have had the passage from Corinthians in view, when he 
says of the Christians (Jastini Op., Coloniae, 1686, p. 497), '* Though in the flesh, 
they live not according to the flesh; they love all men, yet all men persecute them; 
they are killed, and yet they live; although paupers themselves, they yet make many 
rich ; and while standing on earth, are citizens of heaven,^* &c. 
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tlie Deity. And yet^ perhaps^ few will deny that the most 
ordinary pheDomena of nature are often as inexplicable^ and 
always as really divine, as the most gigantic revolutions of 
history ; and that the disposition to account for the latter in 
a different way from what are now generally admitted to be 
natural processes, is chiefly owing to its being more difficult 
to investigate their causes, and to the impressive influence they 
have on that account over our imaginations. To ascribe the 
diffusion of Christianity to supernatural interference is not only 
to admit our ignorance of the means of its establishment, but 
to assert the utter impossibility of ever understanding them, 
Were this supposition true, no history of it could be consist- 
ently attempted. But it is clear that there are many things con- 
nected with its origin which may be accounted for ; and even 
the fact that history is confessedly a proper subject of study is 
in itself an admission that Providence acts through generally 
ascertainable means, and that its ways, though not obvious, are 
not wholly inscrutable. 

The religion of Greece, of which the Roman was a branch, 
may be said to have been doomed from the time when there 
Mose collaterally with it a philosophy ; since we may be sure, 
that so soon as religion and philosophy became distinct depart- 
ments, the mental activity of the age is in advance of its faith, 
and that though habit may sustain the latter for a time, its 
vitality is gone. The Christian movement was, in many 
Inspects, analogous to the philosophic movement begun with 
Socrates. The privileges tendered by one were calculated to 
appease wants and aspirations already distinctly felt and ex- 
pressed by the other. The one efiected practically what the 
other sought theoretically. The initial Christian requirement, 
Repentance (jiBravoia), the establishment of a condition of mind 
and feeling " fit for the kingdom of heaven,^^ was the neces- 
sary practical result of the self-examination and self-knowledge 
insisted on by Socrates, and of the ethical direction given by 
him to the earliest systematic inquiry after truth. Ideal righte- 
ousness, the search for divine perfection, the endeavour to be 
"as good and wise as possible,^^ * these were the true and only 
means of '^ escape ^^ (" a'iro(l>vyri kukwv") or salvation con- 
templated both by Socrates and Jesus. To the truths already 
uttered in the Athenian prison, Christianity added little or 

1 Phaedo, czxz. p. 107; Matt. y. 48. 
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nothing, except a few symbols^ which, though perhaps well 
calculated for popular acceptance, are more likely to perplex 
than to instruct, and offer the best opportunity for priestly 
mystification. The moral independence and self-centred free- 
dom asserted by the Stoics and Epicureans, were triumphantly 
exemplified by the Christian ascetics and martyrs, and religion 
varied fr6m the phraseology of philosophy more than from its 
objects. For, however unlike the Stoical pride may seem to 
Christian meekness, it is evident that the same feeling which 
is meekness and resignation towards God, is constancy and 
courage in relation to the world ; and that in both philosophy 
and faith the same consciousness of superiority to the world 
implies a corresponding attitude of resignation to the Power 
which alone rules, and can really overcome the world. The 
scepticism and idealism which ensued in Greece, though lead- 
ing astray from objective idealism, tended to bring all that 
remained of philosophy into closer approximation to religion, 
by more strictly confining the appeal to subjective conscious- 
ness ; so that Christianity, instead of nullifying the condition 
to which the ndnd had been brought by preceding systems^ 
was little more than a succinct and popular expression of it ; 
in short, it was the acceptance under the form of religion of 
what in philosophy had been found to be insufficient. It had 
this, in common with those systems — ^that it was a reaction from 
effete outward forms to the fresh convictions of the conscience j 
an endeavour to make up for external calamity and disappoint- 
ment by the independent resources of the so\il. The deep 
want underlying all philosophic systems was that union with 
God which is the universal aspiration of religion. So far as 
effort, heroic or intellectual, could ideally effect this union, 
philosophy had already attained it. But philosophy belongs 
to few; the common mind, when sufficiently awakened to 
become conscious of disparity and disunion, pines under the 
impression of a corrupt and " fallen " nature, and escapes from 
the haunting self-conviction only when, accepting as a faith 
what reason repudiates, it anticipates the conclusion, and grasps 
the absolute unity of the human and divine as a given indu- 
bitable fact. This idea was attained, at first as a feeling, 
afterwards as a definite creed or dogma, by Christianity. 
JS^sed on the Oriental idea of inspiration, it aimed at perfect 
conformity with the Divine will, and at length elevated the 
divinely-gifted man by whom the aspiration had been realised 
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into a God, by confoandiDg his person with his doctrine. It 
effaced other religions not so much by contradicting them, as 
by concentrating their results, and reiterating in a generally- 
comprehensible formula all that they possessed which was really 
useful. And if Christianity so much resembles its antecedents, 
containing positively nothing which may not be satisfactorily 
accounted for as a spontaneous development of thought or 
natural requirement of the mind .and heart, why unfairly di- 
vorce it from historical analogies ; why need we be astonished, 
or allow our astonishment to represent as marvellous or mira- 
culous a modification rendered inevitable, and which indeed 
was already pre-established in the mind before Christianity 
supplied a symbol for expressing it? 



5. Jesus the Preacher of '^ Righteousness.^' 

The specific form which this modification assumed was de- 
termined by specific Jewish antecedents. The Messianic theory 
of the Jews was their old theocracy idealised ; and the same 
theory, still more purified and spiritualised, ripened into Chris- 
tianity. The latter was the only form in which any realisation 
of the Messiah scheme was at the time desirable or possible. 
Jesus engrafted his religion on the long disappointed hopes of 
his countrymen at a crisis when, as commonly interpreted, 
they were threatened with extinction. He disposed of inap- 
plicable Messianic imagery, partly by figurative construction,^ 
partly (in accordance with the genenu character of his doctrine) 
hy adjournment to a mysterious future ; concentrating his pre- 
sent efibrts on the moral reform which prophecy had declared 
was to precede political amelioration, and which he made to 
consist not in the introduction of a new system, but in a re- 
newal of the earnestness and vitality of Judaism. Judaism, 
under Rabbinical management, had become a system of false- 
hearted hypocrisy and narrow quibbling. A pedantic study 
of Scripture had been substituted for the spirit which inspired 
it ; and inferences obtained by subtle investigation of the 
latter were handed down as of equal authority with the text, 

^ As in the parable comparing ''the Kingdom** to a feast, which, in Jewish 
typology, was the banqueting on Leviathan. See Job xli. 6 ; 2 Esdras vi. 52 ; 
Enoch Iviii. 7; Ofrorer^s Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 34, 248. 
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under the name of " Traditions of the Elders/' '' The Jewish 
law/' says Lessing/ "was like a school primer, whose use^ 
if too long persevered in, injures instead of promoting the 
growth of intellect; since, in order to adapt it to mature 
age^ yoii are obliged to force into it more than it naturally 
holds, and to strain ingenuity to obtain out of it indications 
foreign to its purpose/' In this way Rabbinism had absurdly 
travestied the rational use of Scripture; and the dictates of 
universal morahty, or '^weightier matters of the law," were 
postponed to technical ordinances nullifying or overruling them. 
Jesus declared that he did not come to destroy the law, but, 
like the prophets, to enforce and to fulfil it. He repeated the 
Rabbinical dictum, that " until heaven and earth should pass 
away," * no one iota of the law should fail. Like Socrates, he 
attended in every particular, not only to the essentials, but 
even the forms, of the religion of his country. But he discoun- 
tenanced the perversity which made the form supplant the 
spirit ; which made giving of tithes or Sabbath observance of 
more importance than benevolence and justice. He did not 
renounce sacrifice, but he showed how much more important 
were the practice of virtue, the proper training of the feelings, 
and the two great rules, love to God and to one's neighbouTi 
under which he summed up the whole meaning of law and 
rophets. He did not repudiate Sabbath observance, though 
e discouraged superstitious abuse of it, making it, as doubtless 
it was originally intended to be, subservient to human con- 
venience. By enlarging the application of the law beyond the 
narrow Pharisee reading, and regulating the relative importance 
of its precepts, he seemed not merely to have revivified '% but 
almost to have created it afresh. Yet his aim was rather to 
restore than to invent ; to place the formal in due subordination 
to the essential. 

It has often been observed that the Gospel morality is no 
absolute novelty,' but that the same precepts had been already 
announced, though not, indeed, in so condensed and accessible 
a form, both among the Jews and other nations. The requital of 
good for evil, the virtue of loving an enemy instead of Ul-treat- 

^ Erziehung des Menschengescblechtes. 
' That is, daring the existing age of the world. 

^ Lactantius (Inst vii. 7) admits that aU the moral tmths and mysteries ot 
religion had already been taught by Pagan philosophy. 
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ing him/ had been appreciated by the philanthropy of the 
Greeks and the Hindoos;* Horace's ''nil conscire sibi^' is the 
apostolic eulogium of a good conscience;' the maxims ''guard 
the thoughts of the heart/' and " do to others as you wish them 
to do to you/' are among the maxims of Confucius.* The same 
doctrines had long ago been announced in the law^ and were 
equally prized by contemporary Jewish theology. It is said in 
many parts of the written record of that theology, the Talmud, 
that the Levitical command, "thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself," * is the first of moral rules. A Pagan having asked 
Rabbi Hillel to explain the Jewish law in few words, was 
answered, "that which you wo\ild not that another should do to 
you, that do not you to him ; this is the sum of the law ; the* 
rest is a mere commentary on it." The other great command, 
"to love God with all the heail and soul," was notoriously 
the property of the Jew before it passed into Christianity ;• 
"thnce blessed is he," said the Talmud, "who does good 
tlirough love to God, over and above him who serves through 
fear." ^ Jesus did not announce his moral maxims as his own, 
but as the essence of what was already to be found in the Scrip- 
tures;' he taught, like a true prophet, "with authority;" still it 
was only what he had read or "heard of the will of his Father." 
The great rule of imitating the divine example was inherited 
from Judaism, as explained by the Rabbis, under the expres- 
sions, "walking in the ways of the Lord," "working God's 
works," or imitating God's attributes. The ways of God are 
pointed out, it was said, in Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7, where the divine 
attributes are enumerated, mercy, grace, goodness, truth." " Be 
ye holy," says the Jerusalem Targum,*" " as the angels who 
serve before the Lord your God." Charity includes all other 
commandments ;" " it is better," says the book of Tobit," to give 
charity than to heap up riches, for "charity preserves from 
death and cleanses from all sin." 

The better-informed Jews knew well that mere forms had no 
intrinsic value;" and the old prophets, though occasionally em- 

^ Plato, Crito, p. 49; de Rep. i. 335, 534. 

' Comp. WettBtein, note to Matt. v. 45, and Wilson^s Oxford Lecture, p. 60. 

* 1 John iii. 21. * Davis^s China, ii. pp. 41, 50. 

* Levit. xix. 18, 34. • Deut. vi. 5, and xi. 13. 

' See Ofrorer^s Jahrhnndert des Heils, p. 135; comp. Mark xii. 33. 

* Matt. vii. 12-22, 40; Luke x. 26; comp. John iii. 10. 

» Book Siphri to Deut. xi. 22. ^^ To Numb. xy. 40. 

" See Tosaphta Peah in Gfrorer, supr. p. 138. " Ch. xii. 8, 9. 

w Mark xiL 33. 
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ploying symbolism in order vividly to express a meanings treated 
obsolete symbolism with little respect^ considering forms^ apart 
from the feeling they were meant to express^ as a virtual apos- 
tasy from God^ and from that spiritual worship which alone can 
please Him. He who is author of the spirit^' they said^ must be 
served with the spirit. He who is emphatically "the holy,"* 
and is too pure to look upon iniquity," whose eye surv^s the 
heart,* I'^quires holiness and moral purity from his subjects, 
that " righteousness ^^ which in regard to Himself is piety, and 
which between man and man is justice.^ Religion was thus 
resolved into its fandamental principles. " What, O man,^^ ex- 
claimed the teacher, '^ doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.'" 
" To what purpose, saith the Lord, is the multitude of your 
sacrifices ? I delight not in the blood of bullocks or goats. 
Bring no more hollow oblations ; incense is an abomination to 
mej your new moons and sabbaths, the calling of assembUes, 
my soul hateth ; they are a trouble to me ; I am weary to hear 
them. Wash you, make you clean ; put away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes ; cease to do evil, learn to do well; 
seek judgment, relieve the oppressed; judge the fatherless, 
plead for the widow.^^ ^ Woe to them who offend against the 
eternal laws of justice; who join house to house and field to 
field ; who get riches without regard to right ; ' who extortion- 
ately oppress the poor, the helpless, and the stranger. Woe to 
the prophets who make a trade of their calling, and the priests 
who teach for hire.® Woe to those who amass wealth by usury, 
and refuse bread to the hungry.^® The just man is liberal and 
kind ; " ever ready to relieve the distressed, to feed the poor, to 
clothe the naked; he is full of compassion and mercy,** and 
lives in truth, peace, and charity with all men." 

^ Isaiah xlii. 5; Ivii. 16; Ezek. xviii. 4; Zech. xii. 1. 
* Isaiah v. 16; vi. 9; Ivii. 15. 

' Hab. i. 13. * Jerera. xi. 20; xvii. 10. 

^ Jerem. xii. 1 ; Isaiah xxviii. 17; Ivi. 1 ; Ixi. 8 ; Zech. viii. 17. 
® Micah vi. 6. 

' Isaiah i. 1 l,8q.; Joel ii. 13; 1 Sam. xv. 22; Hos. vi. 6; Amos v. 21. 
8 Isaiah v. 8 ; Jerem. xvii. 11; Amos iii. 10. ® Micah iii. II. 

1" Ezek. xviii. 7. " Isaiah xxxii. 8; Iviii. 7. 

»« Zech. vii. 9; viii. 16, 17. »' lb. 
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6. The " Second Coming/' 

Thus had the Jewish prophets laid the foundation of Chris- 
ianity. Its internal meaning as well as external form were 
plainly announced long before its actual appearance. Ancient 
Judaism had already established a connection between the ele- 
ments of the Messianic reign ; a new legislator would establish 
a new law,* " a reign of righteousness, whose law would be in- 
scribed upon the heart/^* Christianity, by closing with the 
long-estabUshed form of Messianic expectancy, obtained by the 
coalition a determinate place in history; but in order to raise 
the theory above the risk of failure, it was compelled to enlarge 
and, in some respects, alter its meaning. It was necessary to 
postpone to a future time, in Jewish phraseology, the " aiwv 
jncXXtoiv,^' the more striking external results either of legislation 
or subjugation usually associated with it. The Messiah of 
common expectation was a mighty hero descended from David, 
who was to conquer the enemies of the Jews, and to rule over 
them for ever. Such, too, was the notion of the first Chris- 
tians j and hence their disappointment at their Master^s death, 
which for ever made the literal fulfilment of such anticipations 
impossible.' But everything which at the time was wanting 
for their consolation was speedily made good by what is called 
the " outpouring of the Spirit.^^ It became necessary that they 
should either resign their hope, or apply themselves to the task 
of modifying it, and of putting such a construction on the 
death of Jesus as should rescue his presumed character. 
Christianity, which was especially a reUgion of the futiire, a 
consciousness of simultaneous privation and wealth, of " having 
nothing and yet in hope possessing all things,^^ was well suited 
to supply the moral power necessary for making the required 
change. The resurrection doctrine had been long recognised by 
the Jews. It is announced dogmatically for the first time in 
the book of Daniel ; but it appears much earlier in the more 
natural and beautiful form of aspiration, in passages seemingly 
expressing the first eflfbrts of the awakened soul to plume its 

* ** Dixit Rab. Chijah, referendam est hoc ad dies Messiae — magna res yentura est 
mnndo; lex convertetor ad noyitatem et renovabitur IsraelL^ — Bertholdt, Christo- 
logia, xxxi. p. 164. 

* Thus the Epistle of Barnabas (ch. viii.) describes the object of apostolic preach- 
ing as *^ ayvifffios TTis KapSias.** 

' Luke judy. 21. 
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energies for an untried and bolder flight.* Its more distinct 
development seems to have been owing to the necessity of 
accounting for the seeming falsification of those national pro- 
mises which were believed to be infallible ; when a premature 
death had interposed to prevent many pious Israelites, who ought 
to have been inheritors of the expected kingdom, from witnessing 
its establishment.^ A similar disappointment had happened to 
the Christians; only in the latter case the '^prince of life'^ 
himself had unexpectedly succumbed to the power of the grave. 
But the language of prophecy forbad despondency. It had 
declared in the name of Jehovah, "From the grave will I 
rescue them, from death redeem ; where are now thy shafts, 
Hades ! Awake and sing, ye dwellers in the dust; for the dew of 
Jehovah is like the dew which resuscitates the grass, and earth 
shall send forth its shadows to a new existence.^^ ' Christianity 
adopted this assurance; the disciples had only the alternative of 
abandoning belief, or of believing in spite of appe»ances, and 
their faith, stronger than death, evoked the miracle of the resur- 
rection. Were their master really dead, he could not have been 
the Messiah he pretended to be ; but being the Messiah, he couU 
not, at least permanently, be a tenant of the grave.* His ^^ going 
away" thus eventually proved the most effectual means that 
could have been devised for elevating their notions, or, in other 
words, of bringing down the Holy Spirit into their hearts. 
They were now enabled to see many scripture passages, which 
had never before been applied to the Messiah, in a new light; 
the promise made to David that he " should not see corruption'^ 
was transferred to Jesus, who, as they now discovered, had risen 
from the dead, his sufferings having been a scripturally-predicted 
necessity. Their apostolic ofSce henceforth consisted almost 
exclusively in attesting this great fact on which all future belief 
in the Messiahship of Jesus depended, and they were styled 
emphatically the " witnesses of the resurrection.^' Their faith 
was the outward exponent of their feeling. Poor in relation to 
the present, but rich in heavenly wealth, they believed that he 
who had been so meek and lowly in this world, was still Lord 

1 Ps. xvi. 10; xlix. 15. Lessing (Erziehung des Menschengescblecli tea) traces how 
the idea of immortality grew naturally out of the disappointed hopes of theocratic 
Judaism; and asks, if it were possible for man to live and die in perfect prosperity 
and contentment, would he ever have conceived such a notion ? 

' Ezek. xxxvii. 11; Pseudo-Isaiah xxvi. 14. 

' Hosea xiv. 14^ Isaiah xxvi 19. ^ Acts, il 24 
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of the next, according to the general Jewish notion ascribing 
the dominion over the present and the future respectively to 
the devil and to the Messiah.* What' may have been the precise 
views of Jesus as to the mode in which the sequel of his office 
was to be accomplished, it is impossible to say. The eschato- 
logical chapters in Matthew* clearly show that the Messianic 
imagery in Daniel' has been applied to him; and supposing 
the announcement contained in these chapters, though not 
actually spoken by himself, to contain an approximation to his 
views, he must either have imagined a living removal to heaven, 
like Enoch or Elijah, speedily to be followed by the superna- 
tural incidents yet unfulfilled; or he must have anticipated 
such a fulfilment to follow soon after the death whose approach 
he foresaw and predicted when he made his last journey to 
Jerusalem.* But whether foreseen and planned by himself or 
not, to his disciples after his decease the Messianic drama 
appeared distinctly divided into two separate acts ; one contain- 
ing his human preparatory career down to its tragic termina- 
tion; the other momentarily expected in his triumphant return. 
As time passed on without answering expectation, they were 
tempted in their impatience to invest their master^ s earthly 
career with more and more of the ideal glories of the future ; 
I and when the generation of his cotemporaries was extinct, and 
^ it had become desirable to consign to writing the traditions of 
[ his life, every incident received if possible a supernatural 
[ ^lonring, the ampUtude of his mental endowment became a 
miraculous parentage, and the majestic scene of his future 
coming was in part anticipated by glimpses of a higher character 
imagined to have been already disclosed in the transfiguration 
and ascension. 



7. Theory of Atonement. 

Another mode of explaining the great stumbling-block which 
the disciples, in common with all Jews, encountered in the 
seeming paradox of the death of the Messiah, is chiefly remark- 

' 1 Cor. ii. 6, 8; 2 Cor. iv. 4; Oal. i. 4; Clementina xy. 7; Epiphan. Haer. xxx. 
16; £p. Bamab. ii.; 2 Clem, vi.; HermaB, Sim. i. 

• Matt. xxiv. 15, 30; xxvi. 64. * Dan. vii. 13. 

* The years of the career of Jesus, and his journeys, are variously enumerated : 
lome assign one year only, some three; both accounts are alike uncertain. 
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able through its connection with the new development of 
Christianity introduced by St. Paul. The catastrophe which 
at first took the Apostles by surprise, and confounded their 
hope, might be interpreted as a sacrificial death on behalf of the 
Jewish nation or a sinful world ; and for this view scripture 
authority might be found, especially in the elegy on the suffer- 
ing of the " Lord's servant^' in the 53rd chapter of Isaiah.^ 
It is very improbable that Jesus himself could have intended to 
interpolate his system, based, as it was, on strict obedience and 
practical righteousness, with the inconsistent idea of a summary 
gratuitous expiation to be effected through his death ; and cer- 
tainly the notion, if adverted to by him at all, could not, con- 
sistently with the gospel accounts, have been clearly announced 
to the disciples.* But St. Paul, who, distrusting voluntary effort, 
sought justification and salvation in an imparted spiritusd grace, 
found in the death of Jesus, which had really acted beneficially 
in spiritualising the ideas of many of his followers, an external 
pledge or symbol for a general renewing of the spirit ; and he 
discovered a confirmation of this view, and of its universal ap- 
plicability, in the justification and grace announced to uncir- 
cumcised, but believing, Abraham.' The theory of sacrificial 
atonement has since usurped so large a space in Christian theory, 
that it is necessary to say a few words as to its origin. 

The word sacrifice, which, in oriental phraseology, might in- 
clude any kind of devotional exercise, was limited to the sense of 
'^ offerings,'' in consequence of their great proportionate import- 
ance and frequency. Their import varied with the feelings and 
intention of the worshipper ; and the pangs of conscience, which 
taught man that he was sinful, changed the simple gratulatory 
or supplicatory offering into an expiation or atonement. The 
Deity of rude times is an envious or jealous being ; hence it was 
essential that the offering should be costly, something whose loss 
should be heavily felt by the sacrificer, even his own life or that 
of his offspring. All children are imitators, and imitation was 
the religious expression of the world's children. The stem and 
terrible in nature is more readily appreciated by rude men than 
the beneficent, and as the world appeared a scene in which toil 
and death are the price inexorably exacted for fertility and life, 
superstition submitted itself to the ordeal prepared for it^ 

* Comp. Acts viii. 32 j Rom. iv. 25 ; 1 Pet. ii. 24 ; Ep. Bam. v. ; Ist Ep. Clem, 
ch« xvu ' Luke xxiv. 21. • Rom. iv. 
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mimickiBg the course of nature, which at the close of each year 
seems to recover a renewed being at the price of self-immolation. 
This was the meaning of the cruel tribute which Athens periodi- 
cally paid to the Cretan Moloch, the power said to devour his 
own offspring, who exacted the sacrifice of the first-bom from 
the Kings of Moab and Phoenicia. When the savage saw earth 
parched with drought, its fruits faihng, and the young of man 
and beast perishing, he thought his oblations had been too 
scantily performed, and determined to offer one of his children 
in order to preserve the remainder/ The anniversaries of the 
solstices and equinoxes, especially the vernal, were the occasions 
generally chosen for great sacrificial celebrations. It was then 
fiiat the bull, the emblem of the year or of nature, was obUged 
to die, or, what is the same thing, to be carried into the presence 
of Eurystheus. Then, too, the Israelite made a bloody atone- 
ment to the " Destroyer,^' the ruthless exactor of the first-bom, 
smearing the doors with blood, and connecting what had once 
been probably a type of the liberation of the elements with the 
traditional escape of his fathers out of the land of bondage into 
*Hlie Lord's rest/' "" 



The Old Hebrew Sacrifices. 

The ancient Hebrew practices present a very obvious analogy 
to the barbarous habits of those surrounding tribes to whose 
works and worship they are said by their own prophets to have 
conformed.* The very foundation of their extraordinary privi- 
fcges was the " faith'' of their great Patriarch in the authen- 
ticity of a divine command to kill his own son. And when the 
King of Moab offered his son, the heir-apparent to his throne, 
'^upon the wall," in- sight of the besieging Israelites, the latter 
were seized with panic, and fled, not, as Josephus pretends, from 
motives of humanity and pity for the M oabitish King, but 
because they believed in the magical efficacy of the sacrifice 
thqr had witnessed, or, as the historian himself expresses it, 
because '^ There was great indignation (or wrath of God) against 
larael."* Although the expedition had been inaugurated by 
Jehovah^s prophet, its success was prevented by the perform- 
ance of a superstitious act, interdicted, indeed, m our present 

1 Diem. HaL i. 23, seq. ^ Pfialm cvi. 35, 36. > 2 Kings Hi. 27. 
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Levitkal teAtj hat c ii d egtli k&ncd at dhe time br Hebrews 
as wdl a» Moafcicesy t&be a taaim. of eercaiB cficacr to procure 
ia%int faaromr, A ujuiJiy gihr it is apRsdr rdMcd of the kter 
Idogi, Akai and \f jna^fdk y Aat tknr " hmngd tJicir aong in the 
^rt/' and diat tlir ^rcat ■■/■iri of die nooardis of Jerusalem 
folkmtd ^ iht ewil aamfkt q£ Aar faLkeT%J' Uliat could hive 
been the practice of tlioae &tbcn antnior to the admooitioiis 
of the prophets^ or when die prophets thcmsdres acarody cen- 
aoiedy* or, Kke Samod and E^ah, thcmsdTes adopted^ the 
murder of a man as a Mrritifial lite ? * Even Darid, that 
perfisct aenrant of Jdiovah, who ''went fulhr after the Lord,'^ 
aequieMed, on occasion of a £unine, in die murderous atonement 
executed by the GibeoniteSy' burned die Amalddtes in the oycdb 
ot their own idol, and destzored the Moabites by measuring 
them out with a line upon die ground, a diird to live, two- 
thirds to die. It has oommonhr been bdiered that the Moloch 

• 

worship, f(nrbidden by the Leridcal law undo* pain of death, 
was (or the first time introduced by Solomon ; that this highly 
religious and wise monardi had so little profited by the law's 
plain precepts, and by the special rerelations with which he was 
nimself favoured, that in his old age he apostatised through 
the influence of the inmates of his harem, and exposed himself 
to the law's extreme penalty through an unnatural appetite for 
Moloch worship. The great improbability of this suggests the 
idea of a mistake, or inversion of view, on the part of the ar« 
rangers of the sacred records, who, in their patriotic anxiety to 
represent their ancestors in the most favourable light, may have 
unhistorically attributed to them the ideas of a more enlightened 
age. The same anachronism which antidipates the use of the 
name Jehovah,^ that of the city of Jerusalem, the observance of 
the Sabbath, and the rite of circiuncision,* may have been 
adopted in the other case in order to rescue antiquity finom 
reproach, and especially to fortify the sanctions of the law by 
glorifying the name of Moses. Yet an indiscriminate admis- 
sion of this very natural misrepresentation would be to thwart 
its probable object. It would be to suppose the nation to have 
derived so little benefit from the divine oracles with which they 
were favoured, that they became ever worse instead of better, 
and after all the discipline of law and prophets were left in a 

1 Mimh vi. 7. * 1 Sam. zr. 33; I Kings zviii. 40. > 2 Sam. zxi. 9. 
^ Comp, Kxod. ri. 8. * Comp. Joth. t. 4, 7> 8. 
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deeper state of degradation than when they received them. 

Surely it is more natural to suppose that the worship of Moloch, 

and practice of human sacrifice belonged to the earher more 

than to the later period of Hebrew history, that it was identical 

with the first rude, worship of that "jealous^' and " consuming '' 

power symbolised in the fire and whirlwind, who demanded the 

first-bom of man and beast for sacrifice;* that in process of 

time these horrid rites were exchanged for milder ones, when 

the Bible writers eagerly vindicated the character of their God 

by transferring to old times improvements of newer date, making 

inveterate practices appear as detestable innovations, for which, 

with uncontrollable perverseness, the Jews were ever deserting 

their own purer theism. 



8. The God of the Old Testament. 

Every attentive reader of the Bible must have had a vague 
consciousness of something incomprehensible, even revolting, 
in eady Hebrew history. When, familiar with the God of 
the New Testament, we turn to the Old, in expectation of there 
finding the same friend and father, we are repelled at behold- 
mg a God of fear, a jealous tyrant, who himself instigates to 
the crime he condemns, and hardens men's hearts in order to 
signalise his glory by punishing them. Arrayed in the moral 
and physical imagery calculated to create fear, he is always 
threatening to ''break ouf and to " devour/' and in his.ftury 
sacrifices both friends and foes indiscriminately. He puts 
a lying spirit into the mouth of his own prophets, and so lays 
a trap for his people which they could not escape. His very 
kindness is frightful, because fitful and unintelligible ; often- 
times even insidious and malignant. He gives quails to de- 
stroy men, and appoints statutes that were '* not good,'' in 
order to induce them " to pass their sons through the fire," 
and for the express purpose of making them desolate.* He 
is an inconsistent God. He is angry, to the extent of destroy- 
ing his own wort ; repents, yet is incapable of change ; he is 
seen by the elders of Israel, yet is invisible and past finding 
out ; he rests, yet, according to Isaiah, requires no rest ; he ap- 

* Exod. xiii. 2, 12; xxii. 30; xxxiv. 19, 20; LeviU xxyii. 26; Numb. viii. 17; 
zriii. 15; Ezek. xx. 26. 
^ Ezek. XX. 26. 
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points elaborate sacrifices and rites of worship— and yet de- 
clares that he requires no sacrifices; that all he wants is a 
contrite and obedient heart. The only way of putting any 
intelligible construction on these incongruities is to suppose 
that our present Bible presents to tis^ in one simultaneous 
view, the conceptions of different ages, which we must arrange 
in chronological order as well as we can for ourselves; that 
among the Hebrews, as among other nations, there was a pro- 
gressive development of better ideas about God and the mode 
of worshipping him, which the compilers of the sacred volume, 
in their anxiety to uphold the credit of their ancestors and the 
continuity of divine revelation, unconsciously but unwarrant- 
ably referred to ruder times. The Deity of rude men is ne- 
cessarily a God of fear ; to them the operations of nature seem 
angry, tumultuous, capricious ; they understand force, but can- 
not discern rational order and beneficent arrangement; their 
God is but an overwhelmingly powerful man, with bodily organs, 
passions, and appetites. In proportion as they become changed 
themselves, all things appear to change around them. Their 
God becomes inaccessible and invisible, but at the same time 
good and merciful ; moreover, indifferent to external forms of 
worship, for he is a spirit, desiring only the service of the 
spirit. But here the belief in revelation intervenes ; and reli- 
gious men are more solicitous to uphold the unity of God and 
the consistent purity of his worship, than to trace dispas- 
sionately and historically successive alterations of belief and 
ritual. Old records and memorials are worked up in a new 
spirit, but many ancient conceptions and legends are unavoidably 
retained. Hence many glaring contradictions in the first attempts 
to produce a continuous history of religion. God commands man 
to do no murder — yet he himself orders Abraham to murder 
his own son,* kills all the first-bom of Egypt, sanctions the 
sacrificial massacres of Jepthah, of Samuel, who hews Agag in 
pieces ^' before him,'' of Elijah, who slaughters the priests of 
Baal in the deep clefts' of the Kishon, of the sons of Saul by 
the Gibeonites, and that strange and wholesale one commanded 
by Moses, in which three thousand people fell in one day. If 
Moses violates his own laws, and Jehovah himself infringes his 
own humane provision not to inflict needless depredations on 

1 It is obviously absurd to pretend that Abraham *8 act was exceptional, when the 
whole hopes and theology of the nation confessedly depended on it. 
* Comp. Isaiah Ivii. 5. 
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the countiy of an enemy ;^ if he calls himself the especial pro- 
tector of a people the majority of whose kings '^ followed the 
evil example of their fathers'' in oflFering human sacrifices to 
Moloch^ admitting, by the very terms of the laws prohibiting it, 
that the worship had been offered to himself, even within his 
own temple,* the inference is almost inevitable that the pro- 
hibitory law must have been of comparatively late introduction, 
and that the improved worship is mainly due to the exertions 
of those who, presuming that Jehovah, being one God, could 
not have two characters, or own two opposite kinds of service, 
disowned the earlier worship by representing it as a desertion 
of the true God, and as the ever-recurring cause of those 
political disasters which judges and prophets had been, from 
time to time, raised up by that true God to retrieve. Only 
tlirough some such transposition as the above can the history 
Wome at all intelligible. The Deity who prohibits human 
sacrifices under pain of death, could not have properly tested 
the faith of Abraham by instructing him to do that which he was 
known at the time to discountenance and hate. Nor could 
Jepthah, who comes long after the presumed date of Leviticus, 
We understood any such prohibition to have been given by 
the Being who sanctions the relentless law of the vow, imder 
\ which he offers up his own daughter. It suits the conve- 
nience of the compilers of the sacred books to date the origin 
of idolatry from the Judges, since otherwise no sanction could 
have been derived from antiquity for a sacred standard of doc- 
I trine, nor could they have referred to any orthodox ancestors 
! fiom whom they inherited the promises connected with their 
! fiuth. Accordingly, the people who worshipped the calf in 
presence of the terrors of Mount Sinai, who apostatised to 
Baal Peor before the eyes of Moses, are said to have " served 
the Lord faithfully all the days of Joshua, and during all the 
days of the elders cotemporary with Joshua, who witnessed the 
great works of the Lord for Israel ;" afterwards there arose 
''another generation, who knew not the Lord/^ tjiese " did 
evil in the sight of the Lord, and served Baalim '/' — '^ they 
forsook the Lord God of their fathers who brought them out 
of Egypt, and served Baal and Ashtaroth.^' Had these of- 
fences been committed ignorantly, they could not have been 

^ Comp. Dent. xx. 19, with Kings iii. 25; Josh. z. ^5, seq.; Exod. xxxir. 13. 
* Levit. XX. 3:'Ezek. xxiii. 38, 39; 2 Chron. xxxvi. U, 

c 3 
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jasdj Tisited as tan, nor could they have served to fllustnle 
He1»efr histmical the(»y as to the intimate connection betweeo 
human oondnct and human weal. Strange ! that the orthodoi 
religion^ those statutes and judgments so lately pronounced 
hy JehoYah^s lips, should have had so brief an influence. 
Commencmg with Moses, it only outlasted the generation cl 
Joshua ! Even during that interval it suffered intermpticms d 
unknown duration, and we sometimes find the prophets teUing 
a wholly different tale, and denying its existence in the pii- 
mitive period altogether. Amos, in a passage repeated by 
Stephen in Acts, in utter contempt of the pretensions of the 
ancient Hebrews,^ declares that they had all along been sacn* 
ficing not to Jehovah, but to Moloch and Chiun, or, as the 
partisans of a better faith would say, " to devils, not to gods.''* 
'^ They did not destroy the nations as the Lord commanded 
them, but were mingled among the heathen, and learned their 
*works ; yea, they sacrificed their sons and their daughters unto 
devils, and shed innocent blood to the idols of Canaan/'' 
These offences are prohibited in Leviticus;* still the question 
remains, was the Levitical prohibition given before the crime 
was committed, or after? Now if, as we are expressly toli 
by Jeremiah, the elaborate sacerdotal system of Leviticus did 
not date from the time of Moses,* why should it be gratui* 
tously assumed that the prohibition of these malpractices was 
given long anterior to their recorded commencement, at a time, 
too, when arts more necessary and homely than writing would 
aeem to have been unknown r The people who, under Moses, 
are imagined to have had an elaborately-detailed code are law- 
less savages under the Judges ;• under Moses they have richly- 
appoiutm sacrifices and dresses, ranging the desert with skilful 
artificers in gold and silver; under Saul they have not even a 
ci>mmoii smith to make a spear or sword/ In all this it vi 
im(K>ssiblo not to feel that there must be some unacknowledged 
misapprehension, and that the better regulations of Hebrew 
law worr pn>bablv lato di8Ci>verios, originating in the civilising 
influence's o|H'niting under the Kings ; that when we are told 
it was Jcho>Tih» the tnio GihI of the prophets, who led the 
pcoplr iHit irf Kgypt, and had acciunpanied them ever since, 
^r iuu»l uudorsfaud that, if idoiitical in name, his attributes 

Amm t **>«, AiU ^ ii. • IVniv xttik \7. • P«il« cri 37. 

\^\. &>tw Ti \\« X * Jl<^« Ml. '^JU * Jdt(, SLTik €L ^ 1 Sub. ziiL 20. 
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had changed^ causing a moral severance between the actual 
God and the synonymous ancient one^ although there was as 
yet no conscious perception of the antithesis in his character. 
When reform began^ and the old contaminated worship was 
first openly contrasted with an amended appreciation of the 
sacred name hallowed by tradition^ it seemed as if in the retro- 
spect there had been a perpetual oscillation between false 
worship and true,* and it was only hesitatingly, and with cau- 
tious reserve, that a few of the boldest thinkers of much later 
times ventured to denounce the Grod of the Old Testament as 
the Devil, or as Moloch. The prophets, very naturally, tried to 
make the moral transition as easy as possible, by introducing 
new principles under the well-known ancient name. They repre- 
sented their own lessons as the old law, the true statutes and 
judgments of Jehovah, while impliedly exhibiting the ambiguity 
of their own assertion. " It was not I/' says the God of Jere- 
miah,* " who conmianded you to build the high place of Tophet, 
which is in the valley of the sons of Hinnom, in order to bum 
your sons and your daughters in the fire. No such horrors 
emanated from me, nor did it ever enter into my mind to con- 
ceive that men would commit such enormities. The prophets 
who directed them were prophets of lies, not emissaries of 
mine.* True, I was the God of your fathers who brought 
you out of Egypt ; but you forsook and forgot me, or rather, 
you never really knew me.* You were worshipping the calf 
emblem of Moloch, at the very time when you pretend to have 
been under the guidance of your legislator Moses.* Therefore 
I allowed you to follow the bent of your own corrupt imagina- 
tions, and punished you both in the wilderness and up to this 
day/' The ancient idolatry might be described either as rebellion 
a^inst the true Jehovah, as " things which he could not away 
with,'' or as a judicial blindness purposely inflicted by him. 
He might either say to his misguided people, that they who 
attached so much importance to vain symbols had not even the 
small merit of having oflFered them to himself, since they had 
l)een really offered to Moloch and Chiun;* or he might say, 

^ In Lev. XX. 3, however, as well as in Jepthah^s case and elsewhere, it is plainly 
Admitted that the impure worship had been offered in the name of Jehovah. 
' Jer. vii. 31. Comp.xix. 4, 5; xxxii. 35. 
' Jer.xxiii. 13,32; xxxii. 35. 

* Jer. ii. 8; JadgQs ii. 10; Ezek. xx.; Hosea xi. 3. 

* Amos V. 26; Acts vii. 40. . • Amos, ut supra. 
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'' your contumacy provoked me to give you statutes that were 
not good ;^ so that it was by a deliberate penal arrangement on 
my part that you polluted yourselves with your own gifts in that 
you caused to pass through the fire all that openeth the womb^ 
to the end that I might make you desolate^ and that you might 
know that I am the Lord/^ 



9. The Hebrew Reform. 

The difficulty felt in accepting an inference without which 
Hebrew history is unintelligible, and which the Hebrew writings, 
although avowedly revised by the enemies of Moloch worship^ 
candidly allow to transpire^ may perhaps be traced to an unwill« 
ingness to think that the authors of so many noble thoughts 
should have perpetrated such heinous acts. But the perpetra« 
tion of them is unquestionable ; and indeed it will sdways be 
found that religious fervour unswayed by reason degenerates 
into foul or senseless superstition; exemplifying the well-known 
truth, that the worst acts often accompany the best intentions. 
If the question be narrowed to the point whether the Hebrews, 
in the earlier period of their history, offered human victims in 
the name of Jehovah, their own prophets answer distinctly in 
the affirmative ;* and it remains only to inquire when and why 
they discontinued the practice. It appears that about seven 
centuries before the Christian era, a movement of religious 
reform widely extended itself through Asia, whose general 
object was to bend the rude forms of nature worship into 
harmony with an improved moral consciousness. In Judsea 
their reform was doubtless due to the Prophets, whose God was 
no longer, morally speaking, the same as the Grod of the common 

Eeoplc. The Assyrian chief Rabshakeh directly asserts this in 
is derisive reply to Hezekiah's profession of reliance on diN-ine 
aid : " Is not this the very God whose altars Hezekiah hath 
taken away, and has said to Judah, ' Ye shall worship before 
this altar in Jerusalem.' ''' ' But the revolution of opinion had 
been gradual; and the mistaken rites so emphatically repudiated 
afterwards were not at first severely noticed. Hosea had sternly 

1 Rxek. xz. 25. It it remarkable that Esekiel, in qaoting the passage — Exod. 
xiii. 12, and xxxir. 19 — omiu the redemption claote inserted in our present texL 
Comp. Rom. i. 24. 

« Levit. XX. 3; Eick. v. 6, 1 1 ; xri. 22, 47, 52 ; xx. 16, 31. 

' 2 Kings zyiii. 22; 2 Chron. xxxi. 1; xxxii. 12. 
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reproved the cruel priests who oflTered sacrifices that God desires 
not ;' but Micah only deprecates them as superstitious super- 
fluities/ and Isaiah's silence in regard to the cotemporary 
proceedings of Ahaz* may, instead of acquitting the monarchy 
be considered as implicatmg himself. Eventually, however, the 
prophets succeeded in carrying out the principle that " mercy 
is better than sacrifice,'* and that sin is not to be washed out by 
bloodshed. It was under their influence that the great external 
change was eflfected of abolishing the " high places/'* and bring- 
ing all the people to take part in a better worship in the capital. 
The change was difficult. Many refused to attend or to '' purify" 
themselves according to the new regulations ; they even ridi- 
culed the proposal, for the real object was the abrogation of the 
most important and imposing part of the old ceremony, the 
immolation or bloody token of the old covenant.* The quick 
return of court and nation after the death of Hezekiah to 
idolatry, proves the feoble hold which the new opinions had yet 
gained ; and Manasseh expressly sanctioned the ancient rite by 
deUvering his own son to the flames.* The long-continiied 
reign of this king repressed the eflForts of reformers ; but in the 
18th year of his second successor, when many adherents of 
refonn had obtained high offices in the State, and most of the 
priests had adopted its principles, a favourable occasion seemed 
to have arrived for a new effort. The " book of the law," 
supposed to have been found in the temple by the High Priest, 
was probably only a brief exposition of the improved prophetical 
inoraUty'' in a sententious form, accompanied with correspond- 
ing changes of ceremonial, especially of the passover. Up to 
this epoch of Josiah's reign, idolatry would appear to have been 
the established religion ; and it was only by some impressive 
act that the people could be influenced to resign their usual 
habits. Such an expedient seems to have been the discovery of 
"the book," a book strangely enough never before heard of as 
missed or lost, and which, though it naturally caused no asto- 
liishment to the High Priest, was both surprising and alarming 

* Hosea yi. 6, 6, 9; viii. 11, 13; ix. 13. 15, 16. « Mic. vi. 7. ^'2 Kings xvi. 3. 

* Which had witnessed the too freqaent offence of *^ eating on the mountains." 
Ezek. xriii. 6, 1 1. 

* Gen. xvii. 10; xxii. 16; ix. 12; Exod. 12, 13. • 2 Kings xxi. 

^ Possibly represented in our present Leriticos, ch. xvii. to xx. inclusive. Comp. 
Bertheao, Mosaische Gesetze, p. 197, seq. 
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to the king. It was now found that the contemplated changes 
were a revival of the old law, which king and people had 
immemorially been provoking God's wrath by infringing. The 
new ceremonies were probably framed as far as possible in 
analogy with ancient usage, and, by giving form for form, 
adapted to facilitate the transition. Yet the reform did not 
appear to outlast the reign in which it was introduced. Even 
during Josiah's lifetime a conspiracy was formed against his 
innovations.* But their decided though short acceptance con- 
tributed to their ultimate success. Their advocates continued 
the struggle, and the captivity itself gave them a new argument. 
They employed the old resource of declaring misfortune a 
punishment for perverted worship ; and while the majority of 
captive Jews, described by the great cotemporary prophet, tf 
going to meet ^' the king^' (t. e. Moloch), with perfumes, and 
^' sending messengers to hell,'' * amalgamated with the kindred 
superstitions of Babylon, a small but^resolute party embol- 
dened by the allied religion and power of Persia, realised tbc 
old idea of the '^ rescued remnant" by re-^estabUshing the p^ 
worship of Jehovah in his own land.' Only a small fractio^ 
actually returned, but the very fact of their return attested 
their patriotic zeal. There was no more desertion of Jehovah 
for other gods, for Jehovah had no longer a rival, the ne^ 
colonists being all reformers, their imaginations kindled with an 
elastic Messianic hope immediately connected with the national 
God. They now began to make collections of the ancient 
scriptures, remodelling them on their own views; the great 
object of the compilers being to give reform the sanction of 
antiquity, and to throw back the better religion of the present 
to David and Moses. Truth of fact was remorselessly sacrificed 
to truth of principle. Every renowned historical character 
became henceforth a perfect example of the approved religion ; 
every national calamity a punishment for incessant recurrences 
of idolatry. In spite of the Levitical prohibition, the sacrifice 
of Abraham continued to be a legitimate trial of his ''faith," 
immediately connected with the prosperity of the nation de- 
scended from him ; and as the compilers felt no awe of captious 
criticism when they made the rites and ceremonies of a fixed 
agricultural hierarchy accompany the encampment of the wan- 

1 Jer. xl. 9. * Pieudolaaiah Ini. 9. * Ezek. xx. 30, 40. 
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lering Israelites, they mingled the dogmas of a later period^ 
is well as the incidents of its history with the early annals 
inder the form of prophecy. It was now probably that the 
Fews discarded the Canaanite &om the genealogy of Shem, and 
enrolled among their kindred the victorious and sympathising 
Persian.* They recoiled from acts once conmion to themselves, 
ind fonnd in their improved practice a new warrant for their 
id invasion of Canaan. Their Jehovah, before only one among 
aany gods, was now the imiversal Deity ; in comparison with 
irhom the ancient Baals and M olochs were either degraded into 
maginary beings or "nothings,^'* or took their place, after 
kf agian phrase, among devils. The fluctuating antithetical con- 
eptions* of nature worship were permanently parted into two 
ivals, of whom the sombre aspect (Satan or the Adversary) 
iras banished to Tophet or Gehenna, the fire furnace of the 
vicked,* his abode still forming a memento of his old abomi- 
lations ; until at last it began to be suspected that Abraham's 
sacrifice was a suggestion of the devil,* and that the ancient 
Hebrew God was only the Demiurgus or ^^ Prince of this 
^orld,'' an impure being, who could not have been the father of 
Tesus of Nazareth. 



10. Continuance of the Sacrificial Idea. 

Yet inveterate habit could not be wholly eflFaced, and the 
sacrificial idea continued. The passover was maintained under 
a new symbolic form ; and though the eating blood and tearing 
the limbs of the victim were forbidden, the suspicious rite being 
placed in its purified form under metropolitan surveillance, it 
was still thought, in spite of prophetic contradictions, that 
through blood alone sin could be expiated and life ransomed.* 
The payment of redemption money, the self-devotion of the 

^ Of ibis there are many examples. One of the most striking is that where the 
rale, •* to obey is better than sacrifice," is put into the mouth of Samuel at the very 
time when he is rigorously exacting the most hideous of all sacrifices. (I Sam. 
XT. 22,^ 

* Gen. oc. 22. • D'b'bik 

T 

* Comp. 2 Sam. xxiy.; 1 Chron. zxi.; Lam. ii. 4, 5, 

* Matt. xiii. 42, 60; xxv. 41 ; Rev. xx. 10, 15. 

* " Masiphat, prince of the devils, went to Ood and said, ' If Abraham indeed 
loves thee, let him ofifer his son as a sacrifice.* ** — Fabricii Cod. Ps. V. T., vol. i. 
861; iu 120. 

. ' Wettstein to Heb. ix. 22 ; Gfrorer's Urchristenthum, ii. 188, 100. 
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Nazarites^ and the right of circumcision^ are all sacrificial sub- 
stitutes ; and it is clearly indicated in Exodus/ as well as in 
Rabbinical prayer formidaries/ that the latter ceremony was 
looked upon as one of them. And though in later timei 
redemption or substitution was the rule, there remained a ten- 
dency to revert to the more direct and efficacious expedient on 
occasions of strong excitement.' The story of the man found 
by Antiochus reserved for sacrifice in the temple is but feebly • 
contradicted by Josephus ; and if^ amidst the vaunted civilisa- 
tion of Athens and Rome, the ostensible prohibition of human 
sacrifices did not prevent their occasional recurrence, we cannot 
be surprised that the ancient traditions and practices of the 
Jews should have caused a share of somewhat justifiable suspi- 
cion to attach to their secret mysteries. Atonement by blood 
has ever been their great relieious idea. Established by Abra- 
ham, it was kept Ip in thiir theory of private vows^and of 
public warfare ; and, though mitigated in practice, has never 
been wholly discarded. TRbe Hebrews, in their contempt for 
foreigners, regarded them as animals for sacrifice, and the notion 
was adopted by the prophets. Isaiah announces that near 
Jerusalem, or '^ Ariel," (z. e. God^s hearth) God^s sacrificial me- 
tropolis, Tophet stood ready prepared for celebrating a holocaust 
of the enemy.* Egypt had in old time been the expiation as 
well as spoil of Israel, the substitutive offering of first-bom for 
first-bom required by Jehovah. The days of Gibeon and Mi- 
dian were fearful precedents of the same kind.* The defeat of 
Sennacherib and of Pharaoh Necho* were .each of them a great 
"Cherem" or votive sacrifice; such, too, was the impending 
destruction of those ancient rivals of Israel, the Idumeans, who, 
from the time of the exile, were especially the " devoted,^' ^ the 
type of all that was most obnoxious in Heathenism. In this 
feeling, the expiatory value of blood was exemplified on th© 
largest scale in the Messianic theory. Israelitish depression, 
would, " in the year of the Redeemer of Zion " " be requited & 
hundred-fold on the ancient foes, whose anguish would at once 

1 Exod. ir. 24-26. » Schroder's Judenthum, pp. 341, 343. 

3 Ghillany, Menschenopfer der Hebraer, pp. 106, 623, 625, 653. 

* The writer adds, " Yea, for the King it is prepared." 

^ Whoso sheds the blood of the ungodly, said the Rabbis, is as meritorioiii as 
he who offers sacrifice. — ^Jalkut Simeon, foL 245; Btunidbar Rabba, £ 229. Under 
the name of the ungodly seem to have been included Christians. Eisenmenger, i. 
689,736,756; ii. 203. 

• Jer. xlvi. 10. ' Isaiah xxxiv. 2. • Isaiah xxxiv. 8; Ixiii. 4. 
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Batisfy Hebrew vengeance, and atone for Hebrew sin. The 
''great day of the Lord,'' that fearful retribution which was to 
precede the Messianic kingdom, would, as in other instances,* 
be an atonement, by which the Heathen would be instrumental 
in consummating Hebrew redemption ; and it was in order to 
Iiasten these sanguinary predicted antecedents of the establish- 
ment of a Messianic kingdom,* that the fanatical Jews of Cyrene 
perpetrated one of the most horrible massacres recorded in his- 
tory.* 

And if atoning virtue accrued from the death of criminals and 
enemies, how much more might be expected from the immerited 
suffering of the righteous Israelite. " Precious in the sight 
of the Lord was the death of his saints/' * The reformers who 
discarded Moloch worship inconsistently retained the theory on 
which it was founded. They used sacr&cial language in refer- 
ence to the uncomprehended inequalities of Providential dealing, 
for pain and death could not have existed without a cause ; and 
it was less repulsive to suppose the good to expiate the mis- 
deeds of the wicked, than to imagine evil as wantonly inflicted. 
The prophet had appealed against popular abominations to the 
plain dictates of humanity. Yet unmerited suffering was a 
problem difficult even to himself. The mysteries of Providential 
retribution resembled the usurious dealing of the householder in 
the parable, rigorously exacting payment for an imjust debt ; 
and all that the greatest of prophets could do was to find an 
explanation in the very theory which had been the basis of su- 
perstitious pollution, pointing out the suffering righteous as a 
"rin offering" who bore the iniquity of his fellows, and so 
healed their sorrows.* ^'Thou knowest, God," says the 
martyr Eleazar,* ^'that I could even now escape, yet for the sake 
of the law I am willing to die a fiery death ; therefore, be thou 
gracious to thy people, let my suffering on their behalf suffice 
thee; and instead of their lives accept thou of mine." ^ The 

^ Exod. zzxii. 29. ' Comp. Zech. ix. 15. • Dio Cass. Ixvii. 32. 

^ Psalm czvi. 15. ' Isaiah liii. 

' 4Maccab. tL p. 506; comp. p. 518 and 2 Maccab. 630. 

' See the prayer attributed to Polycarp at his martyrdom in Euseb. H. E. iv. 15, 
and the letters of Ps. Ignatius. The same idea is said still to prevail in some Jewish 
commiinitieB. Rabbi Joseph, the son of Joshua, relates that when the son of a 
Jewish renegade was burnt by order of Charles the Fifth, ^ the Lord smelled a 
sweet savour;** and a letter from Jerusalem describes the death of those who perished 
in the earthquake of 1837, as an atoning sacrifice for Israel. — Daumer, Feuer und 
Moloch dienst der alten Hebraer, p. 33. 
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results of martyrdom were twofold — ^purification and glory to 
the sufferer, and benefits of example and atonement for the 
people. The penances of the just were a ^^ treasure in heaven/' 
constitTiting a fund of communicable desert, and the reckoning 
between Jehovah and his people was treated as a commercial 
balance of accoimts. Rabbi Judah the " holy '' suffered the tooth- 
ache for thirteen years ; during those years it was afi&rmed that 
no living thing died in Israel, and no woman miscarried.^ The 
death of the righteous being superfluous in regard to himself, 
operated on the general balance of account in favour of the 
people ; that of the High Priest was considered a general satis- 
faction for sin, so that the involuntary shedder of blood became 
by that event at liberty to return in safety to his home.* 
'^ Why,'' says the Talmud,* " did the sons of Aaron die on the 
day of atonement ? That ye may learn that as the day of atone- 
ment makes expiation for Israel, so also doth the death of the 
righteous.'' Again, ^^ Why does Scripture relate the death of 
Miriam immediately after the directions about the red heifer ?* 
To teach that as the ashes of the heifer atone for Israel, so doth 
the death of the righteous." In treatise Meschilta, R. Jona- 
than appeals to the examples of Jonah,* Moses* and David,^ to 
show how patriarchs and prophets offered their lives for their 
people ; and it was an impression handed down from early times 
that the same self-immolations of chiefs and princes often met 
with in profane history,* in which the devoted hero undergoes a 
voluntary death at the command of an oracle or soothsayer, had 
repeatedly occurred among the Hebrews, and that the extraor- 
dinary deaths of Moses and Aaron by God's appointment were 
not mere natural events, for the " eye of Moses was not dim, noi 
his natural force abated," but self-inflicted forfeitures, sublime 
acts of sacrificial self-devotion for the public good.* 

> Gfrbrer, Urchriit u. 187. * Numb. xxxv. 25, 28. 

* Gfrorer, ii. 188. < Numb, xix; xx. 1. * Jonah I 12. 

* Ezod. zxzii. 32; Numb. xi. 15. ^2 Sam. xxiy. 17. 

* The death of Jetos it compared by Origen to these cases of voluntarj self 
deyotion among the heathen. He says (vol. i. p. 349), it is reasonable to suppose 
the order of nature to be such that the voluntary death of a just man for the com- 
monweal is able to avert the fifunines, pestilences, or sterility produced by enl 
dnmons. 

* Origen (on John, and Agt. Celsus, i. 31) adopts this view. He says that Un 
death of the righteous has a powerful effect ip bringing about the downfisll of Un 
evil one. (Agt. Celsus, vii. 17; riii. 44.) 
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1, The Pauline Theory of Christianity, 

I? such were the state of opinion as to atonement, the 
apostles would naturally make use of it to account for their 
Master's death. Its adoption was more especially necessary in 
the altered Christian theory of St. Paul. The idea which 
Jesus had suggested of human perfectibility and indefinite 
approach to God by effort could not but be unsatisfying to 
the '^hungry and thirsty'' spirit, anxious for repose, yet 
deeply feeling its own weakness. Man self-convicted of sin, 
of having ^^ fallen,'' or become estranged from God, is restless 
^ntil the impression is removed ; it is not enough that he be in 
a condition to amend, he must be actually raised and recon- 
ciled; he cries, ^'Wretched that I am; who will deliver me 
from this death in the body? for even the commandment 
ordamed for giving life I find to be to me a sentence of 
death," ^ St. Paul's idea of Christianity nominally diflfered 
httlefrom that of Jesus. It was ^'righteousness;" not, how- 
ever, man's righteousness, but God's, and acquired for the 
human subject in an entirely diflFerent way. It was '' justifica- 
tion;" that is, a passive, or imparted righteousness (not "Siicat- 
OffuvTj," but '^ ciKaiiji)mQ'')y an external guarantee for the 
reality of its acquisition being provided in the atoning efficacy 
rf Christ's death, or through some mysterious symbolical re- 
^on of his death on us. The Mosaic law (and to St. Paul, 
^ to Jesus, Mosaic law was nearly the revealed expression of 
^"^ generally), as proceeding from a divine source, was neces- 

* Ronum 
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sarily jtwt, gpiritaal^ holy ; and supposing perfect conformity 
with this perfect rule, righteousness, with its results of life and 
happiness^ might through that law have been effectually 
reahsed. But man has a twofold nature ; he has within him a 
principle allied to the divine {vovg, or 6 €<Tto avOpianro^), but so 
mseparably mixed up with the carnal man (ayOpcj^oc aapicueoc 
or\pvxiKOc), that he cannot act as the better principle prompts.^ 
He apprehends, but cannot realise, righteousness; and the 
very law which informs and should direct his conscience be- 
comesa snare or instrument of sin to him. This unhappy state 
of internal conflict, which under the law made righteousness 
unattainable, would have continued for ever had it not been for 
Christ ; who, at a certain pre-ordained epoch of the world's 
history, was '^ sent forth,'' as the Messiah, to establish a higher 
principle of union and peace. The example of perfect con- 
formity to the divine will personally exhibited by Jesus^ had 
produced in his followers an entirely new feeling of assured sal- 
vation, evidenced by faith in his pretensions and adherence to 
his cause. St. Paul takes his stand on the famous prophetic 
axiom, " the just shall Uve by faith." His doctrine of faith 
and grace reflects in its theoretical connection with Christ's 
person the historical relation of Jesus to the older Apostles. 
Tlio gospel is " the power of God for salvation," conditioned 
upon faith. Faith is the subjective condition of objective 
reconciliation; it is belief in the Atonement, the individual 
«crt»ptancc of those means which God, of his free grace or 
mercy, provided for the reconcilement of the world, and the 
satisfying of his offended justice. Man must be content to 
receive as favour what he cannot attain by efibrt. Christ took 
upon himself the curse incurred by human short-coming, and 
man, by faith in the merits of his death, shares the resulting 
immunities. But faith is not the mere external adhesion to a 
crctnl or theory; it carries with it a revolution of the heart; 
it is an absolute self abandonment to Christ and mysterious 

I •««0 99fkM vrfKVMif-uMt tnt, €>«» Sc mpMMM H/u.^ (Rom. rii. 14.) St. Pmnl, in 
Uiit doclriiMs Mlow« (ot^mpomnr Jewish opinion; according to which there wen 
two m«ntoU diifOMtioiMw the evil being n$ impotsible entiiely to control m the 
* wtHrhing "f Wx^en in the lmi|k^ (OfrGrer^ rrchrist. ii. p. 89, aq.) This eTil pio- 
MnnUr* or "* «M Wtw^ vim to be eitirpnted in the Mettinnic dnrs. (lb. p. 291.) 
The Tulmnd tnj^ ** tn Attnro twcnlo nnfrcM Dent nb ImeUtb poepntinm cocdit 
(%inentttNi mnlnrnV neqne obf^rnuibnnt Mnplint cerricnn ndrenas Oentoiesn mnm^ 
ynxxi id tqn^ nrripinM extnt (Kteh« xi« l9^; tolWun cm* Upidenm • cuae TcitiA, et 
w d dnm t«Mi e^r (MUMWi.^^— V\Mn|w 4ih Eidms ri e<; 27* 
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ilnioii with him ; it is not mere belief in his vicarious atonement 
and revival ; it implies^ beyond this, an inward change through 
which we too partake in his death and resurrection by be- 
coming dead to sin and spiritually alive to God. So that while 
freely opening to us that reconciliation or " justifying grace " 
which appears imattainable under the law, it contains in itself 
the mental regeneration securing our participation in it. For 
justification is not (what, in fact, it had been to the old pro- 
phets and to Jesus), forgiveness only, the mere reckoning a 
person innocent who is really guilty; it is the reckoning or 
estimation of God, and therefore the real objective estimate of 
a regenerated nature as altered by the righteousness of faith."* 
The Christian is baptised to Christ's death. Henceforth the 
''man of flesh," the "old Adam," or carnal principle, which 
could not realise righteousness by quantitative fulfilment, is 
dead and crucified with Christ ; but dying with Christ, we also 
live with him ; and if we indeed live^ in Christ^s spirit, sin be- 
comes impossible, since its cause is eradicated." 

St. Paulas Christology is a succinct expression of his Chris- 
tianity. The "saving power" of the latter is personified in 
its Author, who regenerates the human breast by making it his 
own dwelling-place, the Uving theatre of his resurrection. 
Christ is not the man of flesh, the merely human Messiah 
having to complete, by a supplementary " second coming," the 
technical outlines of his office; he is the "spiritual man," or 
" second Adam," the " Lord from heaven," the regenerating 
principle " sent forth into the heart," that higher life by virtue 
of which the carnal principle in each of us,* together with the 
system of legal coercion provisionally adapted to it is for ever 
extinguished. The death of Christ is thus, to St. Paid, the 
death of Judaism ; the law sinks into the subordinate condition 
of a schoolmaster, Christianity is a new thing, and every Chris- 
tian " a new creature."* He enjoys the prophetic promise of 
"power from on high," which may be represented either as an 
afftation of the divinity,® or as a visible manifestation of the Son 

* Opposed to the " iSia HiKauxrvvri^^ under the law. ' Rom. viii. 9, 10. 
' Since he that is dead is free from sin (Rom. vi. 7), and this in two ways : 1st, 

a« cleared hy a yicarious infliction of punishment ; 2ndly, as purified by escape from 
A sinful nature. Thus was fulfilled the Rabbinical notion about the eradication of 
the evil propensity. 

* 1 Cor. xii. 12. * 2 Cor. v. 17. " Acts ii. 2; John xx. 22. 
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of God to the senses of the convert.* The conversion of St 
Paul is related thrice in the Acts^ and is often alluded to 
by the Apostle himself. If in one passage^ the impresskw 
made upon him seem to- have the sense of an objective appft* 
rition^ parallel with those of Cephas^ Janiies^ &c.^ others dis- 
tinctly indicate its subjectivity/ and even in the Acts it ii 
admitted that both voice and vision were manifested not to 
by-standers, but to Paul only.* In short, it was an irradiadoD 
of the spirit from within, not from the elements without; it 
was not what Paul saw, but what he ^' discerned spiritually/ 
and therefore believed at least as implicitly as if he had seen.' 
Either way, assurance was gained of the great fact of tie 
resurrection,® through which Paul became, not so mudi 
blinded, as aware of his former blindness,^ and, by his eventual 
re-illumination, an Apostle, that is, a witness of the resurree- 
tion,® and a new or regenerated man. " There fell from hii 
eyes, as it were, scales (of prejudice),^^ and he received at tkc 
same instant both the sight of the eyes, and the insight of the 
Holy Spirit. Within his mind Christ had literally fulfilled his 
promise of destroying the old temple, and building it up again in 
three days ;* the true temple being the regenerated human mind 

' 1 Cor. ii. 2; GaL i. 12. • 1 Cor. xv. 8; comp. ix. 1. 

8 Gal. i. 16; 2 Cor. iii. 17, 18; iv. 4, 6; v. 5; xii. 1. In Gal. i. 16, Pad ^ 
scribes his conversion as an occurrence wholly within the limits of his own mbIi 
independent of external circumstances and of communication with other personi. 

* The assertion (Acts ix. 7), that the attendants, though seeing no one, **hctri 
the voice,** is afterwards withdrawn (ch. xxii. 9) ; so that the objective vision if j 
reduced to the ** bright light," the customary accompaniment of celestial mtmafg^ 

in the present instance being the glorious light which was to ^ lighten the Gentikt* 
(Isaiah ix. 2; Acts xxvi. 23), whose splendour of course far exceeded that of tlM 
sun; but which, physically speaking, was no unnsual appearance at noon-day in tin 
climate of Damascus. 

' 2 Cor. V. 7. Many similar visions are on record, where a strong impression kii 
been mistaken for an outward fact ; and in this sense the whole of ancient mythoM 
may be called a splendid poetic vision. The biographer of Col. James Gardiner, mb 
died in the rising of forty-five, says, that ^ in relating the history of bis convenisSt 
he imagined himself to have been as broad awake during the whole time as ever ki* 
was in his life; and he mentions it several times as what undoubtedly passed no^ 
only in his imagination but before bis eyes.** 

• AcUxxv. 19. 

' Comp. Acts xiii. 11; xxvi. 18; 2 Cor. iii. 14. Blindness is a standing N«^ 
Testament symbol of the unconverted state (see Acts xxvi. 18; xxviii. 27; Joli# 
ix. 40; xii. 40; Rom. xi. 8, 25); and baptism was called by the ancient choidl^ 
"illumination,** •* ^•WMr/iOt." 

• AcU i. 21, 22; ii. 32; x. 40, 41 ; 1 Cor. xv. 15. 

* Paul having been blind three days. Acts ix. 4; comp. vl 14« 
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mtaming the Holy Spirit within its precincts.^ The great 
Christian distinction is independence of the external^ in inward 
ssurance of possessing the divine spirit. Through this all 
aoral estrangement is at an end ; they who have the Spirit of 
jod are sons of God^ intimately connected and united with 
Him ; they receive not, like the Jews, a task- work of servitude 
md fear, but the spirit of adoption ; and the Apostle reproves 
the folly of the Galatians for returning to the " beggarly ele- 
ments '^ of legal observance or Judaeo-Christianity, instead of 
abiding by that faith which needs not the restraints of law, 
ance it naturally brings forth fruits superior to law. Faith is 
the first in a series of links spiritually uniting us with Christ 
and with God ; and since all spirit is in close relation,' and 
man^s higher spirit a portion of the divine,' our close relation 
to God is con&med by his own infaUible warranty, and our 
subjective conviction comprises the objective attestation of the 
Hmversal spirit.* Christianity thus fulfils its mission by shifting 
}t8 ground. What was before contemplated by means of effort, 
^ here already accomplished by means of grace. St. Paul's 
Christianity differs from that of Jesus as an imparted influence 
from without differs from moral effort from within; the one 
proceeds (primarily, at least,) from man, the other comes down 
from God. St. Panics explanations are vague and mystical ; the 
terms "atonement,'' '^ death/' and "life," shift perpetually 
from the literal to the figurative. But the deep things of God, 
^e are told, can only be discerned spiritually ; the spiritually 
i^ded overleap these difficulties ; and since to the spiritualisea 
^ye time and space exist not, the great Christian change which, 
^th all its glorious consequences, is sometimes represented as 
the instantaneous result of faith, is elsewhere made an object of 
iope and distant expectation,* appearing in its ordinary cha- 
racter of a prolonged process, through which the human mind 
^ gradually brought into complete unison with the will of 
6od.« 

^ ICor.iii. 16,17; vi. 19; 2 Cor. vi. 16. 

' Comp. 1 Cor. zii. 4, 11, 13. Philo says, **The divine may be extended, but 
cannot be parted or separated.^' Hence the doctrine of divine emanation. 
' 1 Cor. iii. 16. * 1 Cor. ii. 10; Rom. viii. 16. 

* ^m. viii. 24. " Rom. xii. 2. 
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2. Christian Universalism. 

The change introduced by St. Paul, though seemingly smaH^ 
had important consequences. His system, though stUl Jewish, 
tended to subvert Jewish exclusiveness. It pronounced the 
law, as such, to be no longer binding j yet retained its beneficial 
results under the name of "fruits of faith,^' or ^^ of the spirit." 
Although St. Paul did not create Christianity, he expressed more 
fully and elaborately what it implied. If it was a consciousness 
of divine reconcilement and reunion based on an inward moral 
change, the symbol of the atonement with its accompanying 
explanations was an apt and attractive illustration of it. Con- 
sisting from the first rather in uprightness of purpose than 
formal obedience to precepts, it adopted the former with its 
associated convictions as the religion of humanity, while the 
precepts which were too special to be generally applicable were 
dropped. In its moral scope, St. PauPs theory did not essen- 
tially diflfer from that of Jesus. Jesus knew as well as Paul 
that the moral value of the act depends on inward disposition; 
and, moreover, in advocating conscientious legalism he seems i 
to have had natural morality in view, and unconsciously trans- 
ferred to the written objective law the enlarged conceptions of 
his own mind. When, for instance, he said, " Moses allowed 
divorce on account of the hardness of your hearts, but from the 
beginning it was not so /^ he showed, by appealing fix)m the 
formal rule to the natural, the real '^ plant of his father's plant- 
ing,'' that his meaning was to claim fulfilment of the latter, 
which, however, as a Jew, he could scarcely help in some mea^ 
sure confounding with the former. So enlarged a view of 
reUgion could not but outgrow its original limits. Yet Jesus does 
not appear to have fully understood the universality of his mis- 
sion. In Matthew he twice emphatically restricts it to the 
^* lost sheep of the house of Israel /' and this restriction must 
have really proceeded from Jesus himself, for, as Matthew 
makes him foretell the calling of the Gentiles, there is no reason 
why he should have gratuitously attributed to him the tf- 
clusive view, whereas the increase of Gentile converts oflfercd 
to the other Evangelists a strong motive for suppressing it 
The cases of the centurion and Syrophenician are apologeti- 
cally related as exceptions, allowed in consideration of the spe- 
cial faith of the parties or their good offices to the Jews ; and 
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his followers after his death the first Gentile conversions 

1 an anomaly and a surprise, it is certain that Jesus^ 
1 he may have anticipated the universality of his doctrine 

sense of a universal Judaism, could have had no idea of 
ssibiUty of becoming a Christian without being first a 

His followers continued after his death to practise, as 
Tse, and to enjoin conformity to the Mosaic law, even 
e failing clearly to convince them of the propriety of the 
litional admission of Gentiles ; so that if Christianity had 
trictly confined to its original shape, it would never have 
nore than it at first appeared,* a form or sect of Judaism, 
ith the increase of Grentile converts there arose a greater 
ity of opinion, which, we are told in the Acts, soon led to 
m feud between the Judaists and Hellenists, the former 
r remaining in Jerusalem,* while the latter were persecuted 
Lspersed through the country. Stephen, the first victim 
secution, was accused ' of blasphemy against Moses and 
t God ; of predicting the destruction of temple and law. 
it the charge by justifying and even retorting it, showing 
lie real heresy was the perverted spirit of Judaism which, 
ncapable of comprehending the divine acts and oracles, 
er scorned and persecuted those who would have explained 

and in regard to the charge about the temple or " holy 
' that visible sign of Jewish exclusiveness, he showed that 
\ very matter the Jews had themselves been serving, not 
)ut Moloch, and that in reality all places are the same to 
ill temples but artificial symbols of the real temple of Him 
3e throne is heaven, and whose footstool earth.'^ * St. 

8 zxiY. 5, 14 ; zzTiii. 22. 

B Tiii. 1, says, all were dispersed except the Apostles. Bat we ask, why 
he Apostles, even if unaccountably exempted from persecution, have chosen 
lU Jerusalem by themselves without any possibility of preaching, or of finding 
^ And who are the '* devout men ** who bear Stephen to his burial ? Who 
hom Saul haled to prison? In ch. ix. 26, too, we find the ''disciples^ 
returned to Jerusalem. It is, therefore, probable that the Hellenists alcme 
spersed (comp. xi. 20), and that the whole Jew-Christian party remained 
it being the writer's object throughout to conceal the difi^erences between 
ns, and to excuse the calling of the Gentiles by dilating on the obstinacy and 
ly of the Jews. 

3 accusers are called in Acts " false witnesses*^ (vi. 13) ; the same ** fal&ehood " 
>ed (Matt. xxvi. 61) to the witnesses against Jesus; but Stephen, at least, 
lently said enough to justify the charge. 

;hough we may not have in the Acts the actual speech of Stephen, we have, 
, the outline of the kind of argument which he may probably have used. See 
in the TheoL Jahrbiicher, vol. viii. p. 80. 

D 2 
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Paul, after his conversion, energetically took up the same liAe 
of argument. He showed Christianity from its very nature 
to be independent of national privileges, and open alike to all 
men. Yet he did not abruptly sever Christianity from Judaism, 
or altogether deny the Jewish prerogative ; the partialities in- 
separable from his origin and education occasionally mingle^ 
with his argimicnts, and somewhat perilled his consistency. If 
Judaism be the Mosaic laws and institutions only, it was a dis- 
pensation temporarily adapted to the sinful condition of mankind 
inherited from Adam, and Christianity is a new thing absorbing 
and superseding it ; but if it be taken in a higher sense as a 
continuous divine revelation, then Christianity, instead of being 
new, is only the '^gospel of grace^^ given antecedently to the 
law to uncircumcised Abraham, and rightfully inherited by his 
spiritual children. The apologetic tone adopted in Acts, and 
by Paid himself in the Epistle to the Romans,* excusing the 
exercise of his proper calling as Apostle of the Gentiles on the 
plea of the perversity of the Jews, seems not altogether consistent 
with his earUer language, or indeed with his fundamental axioms. 
He says that ^' all,^^ whether Jew or Gentile, have sinned, and 
fallen short of righteousness; that, therefore, all, whether JeW 
or Gentile, are under the law^s curse, for there was a moral 
conscience where there was no Mosaic law, and consequently the 
same law was virtually, if not formally, revealed to Gentiles also. 
All have sinned, but are conditionally redeemed, Christ taking 
the curse or consequence of sin upon himself, and by his own 
death extinguishing really as well as figuratively the fleshly 
infirmities and responsibiUties of all the members of his body. 
And sin being extirpated with the flesh, the law, sin's univeril 
concomitant, is dead also ; we are now bound only by the 'f law of 
love,'' " of Christ," or '^ of the Spirit," that di\dne fountain froin 
which all, whether Jew or Gentile, may henceforth freely drink.* 
There are no more arbitrary distinctions, neither Jew nor Greek; 
neither circumcision nor uncircumcision. All died in Adam; 
all hve in Christ. 



3. PauVs Unpopularity. 

The genuine Epistles of St. Paul give anything but a san- 
guine view of the prospects of his cause. His liberalism wa» 

* Ch. X. « 1 Cor. viii 13. 
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lisliked^ his motives misrepresented^ his apostolic authority 
lenied. He was opposed by the Judaising Christians, who ap- 
)ointed spies to follow his movements and frustrate his eflfbrts.* 
tn Galatia and Corinth he was beset by '^ false teachers'' and 
* false brethren/' who, fortified with letters from Jerusalem,' 
controverted his apostleship,' impugned his disinterestedness/ 
lerided his language and appearance;^ in short, spared no arti- 
fice or calumny to lower him in the estimation of those Gentile 
eonverts who by express agreement* had been committed to 
his charge. St. Paul certainly does not accuse the older 
Apostles by name of complicity in these attacks ; but the 
passionate complaint and sarcastic allusions of ^' Corinthians" 
and " Galatians," leave Uttle doubt as to the parties really 
anrayed agains him. His proud assertion of independence and 
substantive apostolicity coidd only have been intended to rebut 
the exclusive claims of the immediate associates of Jesus ; who 
had they been, as they affected to be, sincerely desirous to second 
his views, -might at once have silenced his adversaries by a pub- 
hc iaterpositiori of authority. In competition with the lofty 
reputations of these recognised ^* pillars" of the church,^ he 
might refer to his widely-extended labours, his sufferings for 
Christ's sake, his confidence in his own integrity of purpose ; 
W notwithstanding the extraordinary revelation in which he 
boasted to have '^ seen" Christ, he could not claim to have seen 
lim in the same way as the older Apostles ; and he found with 
anguish that the vision which was conclusive for himself, could 
not exercise the same influence over others. His lessons, which 
kad been far from triumphant while he lived, seeni to have been 
nearly obUterated at his death. The churches of Antioch, 
Corinth, and Rome reverted to a Judaical form of Christianity, 
Jiud, guided rather by sympathy of opinion than by historical 
veracity, ungratefully substituted the name of Peter for that of 
fteir real apostolic foimder. A story, too, was circulated that 
he was no real Jew, but by birth a heathen, who, having 
Wn circumcised in order to become qualified to marry the 
daughter of the High Priest, had been disappointed in his 

^ Qal. ii. 4, 12. ^2 Cor. iii. 1 ; comp. the Clementina, xi. 35. 

' 2Cor. xi. 5, 23; xii. 11. * Ch. vii. 2; xi. 9; xii. 14, 17. 

' lb. X. 10. • Gal. ii. 9. 

' The nse of the word " pillar" is a nataral metaphor; but its application to the 
^poitles seems to have been founded on special Jewish precedent. See Proverbs 

IX. 1. 
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suit, and was thus induced to vent his spleen in abuse of circum- 
cision and Mosaical institutions generally. The book of Beve- 
lations, indirectly excluding him from the number of the 
Apostles, stigmatises him as an intruder and deceiver ;^ he ia 
apostrophised by the writer of the Epistle of James as a '' vain 
man j^^ the Judaising Papias denounces the propagation of vagae 
doctrines alien alike to Christ and to truth.' Justin, who cer- 
tainly could not have been unacquainted with the writings of 
the Apostle,' reminding his interlocutor of the wolves in sheep^s 
clothing who were to come in Christ's name,* reprobates those 
teachers who permitted the eating of meats offered to idols as 
unworthy the name of Christian, and as disseminating the sug- 
gestions of deceiving spirits ; and in an early writing of the 
Petrinic class,* Peter is made to ask, with characteristic ilUbe- 
rality, '^ Why are we to beUeve that the Lord, who so long fami- 
liarly conversed with us, has appeared to you, if your doctrine 
does not agree with his? why, if really an apostle, do you contend 
against me, the great pillar of the church, supplanting me in 
the opinion of the people V The allusions in this work, which 
are generally admitted to point, under the name of the great 
archetype of heresy, Simon Magus, to the Pauline doctrine, and 
to Paul himself, offer a very painful view of the state of 
Christian feeling. The author, who writes in the interest of a 
Jewish form of Christianity, invidiously transfers to Peter the 
true apostleship of the Gentiles, in opposition to a false pretender. 
^^ Many of the Gentiles,'^ says Peter, *^ have rejected my preach- 
ing of the law, having adopted the naughty antinomian doctrine 
of that detested individual {^xOpov avOptJwov), so that I, the 
firm rock and foundation of the church, the ear witness of the 
Lord's teaching, instead of being believed, am treated as dam- 
nable !* Why, to call me damnable is to accuse God who 
revealed Christ to me, and Christ also, who pronounced me to 
be blessed on account of that revelation. Certain persona 
are attempting by artful interpretation to distort my words in 
spite of me, to make me out a subverter of the law, while hy- 
pocritically suppressing my real opinions ;^ but God forbid I 
should so act, for this would be to contend against God's law 

1 Ch. ii. 2, and xxi. 14; comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 8,9. * Eus. H. E. 

3 See Tryph. ch. xcii. p. 31 6, Otto. * Tryph. ch. xxxv. p. 114, Otto. 

' The Clementine Homilies, xyii. 3. 

• ** KareyvwryL§voij^ the very word used in Galatians ii. 1 1. 

' Introductory Epistle, p. 5, in Schwegler^s edition; comp. Galatians, ut supra. 
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given to Moses, whose eternal obligation was attested by Christ. 
These persons would seem to know my mind, and to understand 
my words, better than myself; and if they presume to tell these 
falsehoods during my life, how much farther will they not go 
after I am dead I Beware then, and whenever a teacher or 
prophet comes before you unprovided with letters of recom- 
mendation from James, take heed lest it be a machination of 
the deva.^' * 



4. The Older Apostles, 

. The conduct of the older Apostles in regard to St. Paul is 
very remarkable and more than questionable. The agreement 
entered into at the conference alluded to in Galatians was evi- 
dently a hasty concession to his unquestionable success, the fcdl 
importance of which they did not understand. The ^^ right 
hand of fellowship ^' proffered at Jerusalem was immediately 
followed by the sdtercation at Antioch j and, indeed, that the 
offer either meant nothing or was insincere, is proved by the 
bitter opposition he everywhere met with, and which leaves us 
to infer either that the acknowledged heads of the church were 
latterly insignificant and powerless persons, or that, Uke* the 
dissembling Peter and time-serving James,* they acted a double 
part, secretly conniving at the persecution of one whom they 
affected to treat as a fellow-labourer and friend. Singularly 
enough, the moment that any Christian conversion is effected 
beyond the limits of Judaea, emissaries from Jerusalem appear 

* Horn. zi. 35. The allusion to Paul in the above exprestions is unmistakeable. 
^e suppression of his name only the more betrays the bitterness of the writer. 
^ die introductory Epistle, Peter especially requests that his discourses may be 
vithbeld from the heathen, and communicated only to true men of the circumcision; 
^ for this reason, that the consequences of unguarded preaching among the Gentiles 
jiad already been made but too evident by the successful artifices of a certain *' hated 
mdividual.** Who this hated person who preached antinomianism to the heathen in 
•"ppoaition to Peter could have been, if not St. Paul, it would be difficult to say. The 
Application is made still clearer by the objection taken to apostleship founded on 
^lions (Horn. xvii. 19) ; and by the mode exactly corresponding to that mentioned in 
Acts (viii. 14), in which the true Simon is made to follow the false impostor (Hom. 
^ 17). The pseudonym of the Samaritan sorcerer may be explained by the fact, 
that Samaria was an especial object of Jewish ^ odium theologicum ;** that it was the 
^Mne of the first extra- Judaical conversions; and thus became the standing type of 
Wtbenish apostacy and heresy. (Comp. Hegesippus in Euseb. H. E. iv. 22; Baur, 
Die Christliche Kirch^, p. 83.) 
' As represented in the Acts xv. 21 ; xxi. 20. 
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upon the stasre/ not, surelv, for the pnipoee of effiscting whit 
had been alrcaidy completed, but in order to trmdoce the 
teacher,' to spy out the liberty of his flock,* and to lead them 
back again into bondage. The letters of recommendatm 
borne by these emissaries* most have been issued by some pa- 
sons of recognised authority in the church ; and it is diffienlt 
to imagine who these could have been if they were not the 
" seeming pillars/' or the Apostles themselves. In GalatiaiUi 
as well as in Acts, Peter is supposed to acquiesce in the 
Pauline maxim of saJ^-ation by grace onlv ; yet he shrinks from 
a direct avowal of his sentiments, and not only truckles to 
Jewish prejudices himself, but would enforce submission to 
them on others.* It maybe possible that, at the first inter- 
view, the Apostles, pleased at the gratifying news of Gentile 
conversion, accepted the fact without having any clear appre- 
hension of the consequences; but it is impossible to beheve 
that, after being made aware of them, they alone continued to 
be deliberately neutral, or that, coincidkig from the first with 
the theories of St. Paul, they had already prejudged the con- 
troversy which so long continued to agitate the church. Hie 
account in Acts is clearly unhistorical. The writer attributes 
to Paul what Paul expressly disclaims, the acting in close corre- 
spondence with the older Apostles, and by their authorisation. 
Immediately after his conversion and preaching at Damascus, he 
is said to have proceeded at once to Jerusalem, and to have there 
conferred, not with James and Peter only,* but with the general 
Apostolic body. His mission to the Gentiles is not allowed to 
have been, as it is in Galatians, his original calling, but only 
resorted to after the failure from some unexplained cause of an 
attempt to preach in Jerusalem.^ Paul proclaims to the Grala- 
tians the absolute independence of his office ; whereas the Acts 
would represent it as ministerial or delegated; and, with a 
similar view, gives to Paul's private conference and arrangement 
with the Apostles ' the character of a general coimcil and decree 



1 Comp. Act! viii. 5, 6, 14; again. Acts viii. 40; x. 1, 5; and again, ch« xi« 20. 
22 27, 

» 2 Cor. xi. 12, 13. » Gal. ii. 14. * 2 Cor. iii. 1. 

» Gal. ii. 14. • Gal. i. 19. 

7 Hit motive for quitting Jerusalem is variously accounted for, either at dictated 
by telf'preiervation, or commanded by a vision in the temple ; and it is only at the 
entreaty of Barnabas that he it prevailed on to go to Antioch. 

• Gal. ii. 2. 
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of the churcli.^ The writer seems not to be aware that the decree 
ostensibly issued on Pauhne principles is^ after all^ no more 
than the Levitical regulation for strangers or proselytes of the 
gate^ whose conversion, exemplified in the precedent of ComeUus, 
could be no warrant for the general admission of Gentiles ; and 
that the secondary subservient part ascribed throughout the 
transaction to Paul, whom he affects to treat as a missionary 
agent instead of an independent labourer and original thinker, 
is negatived by Paulas own written contradiction. Moreover, 
lie does not see that by making the Apostles speak like Paul, 
and Paul subscribe a decree to which he could not have con- 
sistently and sincerely assented, he is destroying the character 
of both parties, and exhibiting them as traitors to their own 
convictions. Doubtless the Apostles may have been weak, 
foohsh men, since they were pronounced to be so by Jesus him- 
self.' Nor can any great improvement have taken place when 
they became known to St. Paul, who professes to have seen 
little of them, and evidently neither likes nor values what he 
did see. On the contrary, he says that ^' they who seemed to 
be something '' added in conference nothing to him.' They 
appear to have boasted of their IsraeUtish descent, and of being 
the true ministers of Christ,* exhibiting a petty jealousy of 
others while commending themselves,* and vying amongst each 
other who should be accounted the greatest. But the narrative, 
which would convict them of falsehood as well as folly, is evi- 
dently not to be reUed on. For how can we reconcile the 
mild conciliatory demeanour attributed in Acts to James, who, 
to make things pleasant, counsels a Jesuitical compliance with 
observances for which he entertains no real respect,® with the 
sudden alarm and altered conduct of Peter and all the Jewish 
converts at Antioch, including even Barnabas, upon the arrival 
of his emissaries ? The cause of Christianity is ill served by a 
writer who represents its leaders as destitute of serious convic- 
tions, or, still worse, without the honesty to confess and main- 
tain them. Peter's dissembUng and vacillation must be ad- 
mitted; but in regard to the other Apostles, it is a more 
probable, as well as a more creditable supposition, that they are 

' Had such a decree as that mentioned in Acts xv. ever been issued, St. Paul 
could not bare fiuled to appeal to it. Comp. the Tubingen Theol. Jahrblicher, 
▼ol. Tiii. p. 34. 

* Matt. XV. 16; Luke xxiv. 25. » GaL ii. 6. * 2 Cor. xi. 23. 

* 2Cor. X. 10, 12, 18. • Cb. xxi. 
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belied in the Acts^ and that they in reality never distinctly 
abandoned their original Jewish leanings. It is only thus duKt 
we can understand the terror inspired by their missionaiies at 
Antioch^ the influence of the false apostles who boasted against 
Paul at Corinth/ or that of the false brethren who bewitdied 
the Galatians. It is preposterous to suppose that this influence 
could have existed if it had been counteracted by the aathoiity 
of the Apostles^ or that the conununitv of ^^ fEuthfuI Hebrews'^ 
which was governed by fifteen successive circumcised bishops,* 
should have thought and acted Judaically in direct opposition 
to the opinions of its earliest teachers. 



5. The Nicolaitans, 

The sect of the Nicolaitans, twice stigmatised as ''hatefor* 
in the Apocalypse,* has been the subject of much controversy. 
The Fathers confoimd them with the Gnostics, assuming their 
name to be derived from Nicolas, the proselyte of Antioch^ 
one o£ the seven deacons of the infant church.* This, how- 
ever, is only an arbitrary application of Scripture data to 
later heretical appearances ; and if there really was any Gnostic 
tendency in the sect referred to, it can only have been such un- 
developed antecedents of Gnosticism as existed in the first cen- 
tury. Many critics have even doubted the existence of a sect 
bearing this name. It has been conjectured that the Apoca- 
lyptic writer may have adopted here, as in other instances, a 
symbolical term used at the time to designate heresy. Nico- 
laus, and Eremolaus or Armillus, mean " destroyers of the 
people,^^ and are Greek translations of the word Balaam, the 
name of the great Jewish type of false and adverse prophecy.* 
Balaam was admitted to have been a prophet, but one wno 
deliberately chose evil instead of good, and who, by opposing 
the people of God, was guilty of the inexpiable crime against 
the Holy Ghost.® It has, therefore, been presimied that the 
" icparovvrcc Tr\v SiSaxnv 'SiKoXaiTwv" in Rev. ii. 15, are one 
with " KpaTovvTBQ rriv SiSaxnv BaXaajj." in the preceding 
verse; the imputation of loose morality being generally super- 



» 2 Cor. X. 12; xi. ] 3, 22. « Euseb. H. E. iv. 5. 

8 Ch. ii. 6, 15. * Acts vi. 5; Winer, R. W. B. 

* 2 Pet. ii. 15; Jude 11. • See Gfrcirer, Urchristenthum, iL 402, 
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added to that of laxity of opinion. It is observable that in 
verse 6 the deeds of the Nieolaitans are condemned, in verse 15 
their doctrine. There is a generality of character in the 
opmions attacked, and the writer evidently espouses the cause 
of Judaical Christianity against those who '^pretended to be 
Jews, but were not /' wno, like the false prophet, threw a stum- 
bling-block in the way of the children of Israel ;^ and since it 
is impossible to apply the reproof to the Gnostics of the second 
century, the doctrines complained of must be those adverse to the 
Jew-Christianity of the first, and it is difficult to conceive what 
these could have been, unless they were those of St. Paul. St. 
Paul himself confessed that his preaching was a ^^ stimibling- 
block '' to the Jews. He claims for all Christians that very 
knowledge of the ''deep things of God^^* which these heretics 
are said to have pretended to ; for when the Apocalyptic writer 
alludes to "knowing the deep things of Satan, as they say,^' " 
he evidently speaks with contemptuous irony, changing the 
great boast of the adverse party by a slight verbal altera- 
tion into an invidious reproach.* St. Paul, too, like the 
&Ise teachers in question, vindicates, as an act in itself indif- 
ferent, the eating meats offered to idols/ at least, for those 
who had sufficient ''knowledge^* to understand its real harm- 
lessness. So far there is nothing in these charges against the 
Nieolaitans that might not presumably have been urged by a 
aealous Jew-Christian against Paulinism, whose liberality, as its 
author himself admits, was apt sometimes to degenerate into 
licentiousness. But in order to explain the seemingly inappU- 
cable charge of fornication, it is scarcely necessary to have re- 
course, in this instance, to the possible corruption and libertinism 
of the Pauline Christians. Every convert who did not adopt the 
"customs*^ or Jewish observances was looked upon by Jew- 
Christians as an unclean liver. " We do not eat or live with 
Gentiles,^^ say the Clementine Homilies,® "their mode of life 
being impure.^^ Now the Pauline antinomianism was regarded 
hy strict Judaisers as essentially impure and heathenish. The 
eating sacrificial meats was a participation in the sacrifice, a 
"finoxfi '''paireZrig SaifJLOvwv," ^ and according to Old Testament 
phraseology, a sort of fornication. It was not only that par- 

» Ch. ii. 9, 14. ^ « 1 Cor. ii. 10. » Ch. ii. 24. 

* See Zeller's obseryafion on this passage, Theol. Jahrbucher, i. p. 714. 

* 1 Cor. Tiii. 10. • xiii. 4. 
^ 1 Cot, X. 2I5 Qem. Horn. vii. 4; Orig. Cels. viii. 30. 
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taking the offerings often led to actual pollution in excesses 
connected with them^ the implied idolatrous concession was 
itself a coquetry with demons^ or^ as expressed in Reyelaticms^ 
a desertion of the " first love/' ' and, consequently, the two 
offences were classed together.* Of course, complete proof can- 
not be expected in so obscure a problem ; but when we find the 
Ephesian Christians, who hated the Nicolaitans, congratulated 
on having unmasked and successfully counteracted the preten- 
sions of certain " false Apostles,^' ' it is impossible not to be 
reminded of the quarrel between St. Paul and his adversaries as 
to the claim to apostleship* which the Apocalypse would evi- 
dently deny,* and that only a few years earher he had been 
zealously labouring, in his apostolic character, against a for- 
midable opposition? among these very Ephesians.^ 



6. The Gift of Tongues. 

The primitive Christian sentiment, however noble it might 
be, was easily perverted. Its movements, unswayed by intel- 
lect, were irregular and fanatical. The Corinthian church 
became a scene of utter confusion^ jfrom this cause, every one 
coming forward with a revelation or a doctrine,' and all 
clamouring together. The gift of the Spirit (and to be a Chris- 
tian and to possess the Spirit were the same) manifested itself 
chiefly in two ways: prophesying, and the gift of tongues. 
Prophecy, as we know from the Old Testament,* included, 
among other things, that ecstacy and frenzy which in the East 
was always ascribed either to divine or to dsemoniacal in- 
fluence ; and the character of the " gift of tongues,^' may be 
inferred from the severity with which the Apostle rebukes the 

* Comp. Eph. V. 12, 23, &c. 

' Acts XV. 29 ; Rev. ii. vopveio, as standing at the head of heathen offen<^ 
may stand for heathen immorality and profligacy in general, as opposed to Christie 
" 8(ic(uo{rvi|i},'' '* justice," or moral purity*; and the Apocalypse, which exhibits t^®. 
austere spirit of early Christianity in regard to celibacy, ( xiv. 4. ** Homines ^^^ 
qui Christiani vocantur," says Galen, ** ab usu rerum venerearum abhorrent,") lO^^ 
have used it in this sense. A more special meaning has been also attributed 
vopp^ia, as an infringement of the Levitical regulations as to marriage. See I C^^* 
V. 1 ; Ritschl, Altkatholische Kirche, pp. 117, 140; Baur's Paulus, pp. 141, 142. 

3 Rev. ii. 2, 6. M Cor. ix. 1; 2 Cor. i. 1; GaL i. 1. 

» Ch. xxi. 14. • 1 Cor. xv. 32; xvi. 9. 

' 1 Cor. xiv. 33. . » i^^ 26. » 1 Sam. xviii. 10 ; Jer. xxix. 26. 
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disorderly proceedings of his favourite flock. He speaks of the 
practice, which seems to have been especially in vogue among 
females/ as indicative of childishness in understandmg, and as 
nearly akin to madness.^ It was not, as afterwards represented in 
the Acts, a speaking in foreign languages, for a foreign lan- 
guage is not a jumble of inarticulate sounds,' and might readily 
have been interpreted ; and since, in the eleventh verse, St. Pam 
4:ompare8 it to speaking in foreign languages, it could not have 
heen the same thing. The speaking with " other,^^ " strange,*' 
OP '^ new '' tongues, was the giving utterance to ecstatic, unin- 
telligibie sounds, the speaking, as it were, " not to man, but to 
God,^* which, though mistaken for inspiration by believers, was 
not only entirely unedifying, but among unbelievers gave 
occasion for scandal and ridicule. This " Pneumatic " endow- 
ment of the primitive church was afterwards expanded, in the 
altered sense of speaking foreign languages, into the description 
of a figurative vision, purporting to fulfil ancient prophecy by 
the visible promulgation of a new spiritual revelation on the 
^ery day* which had been signaUsed by the old revelation upon 
Sinai. The miraculous story of the fiery tongues of Pentecost 
may be traced in all its details to traditional Jewish ideology. 
It is the pubUc estabUshment of the Christian law, or " new 
Wenant,'* accompanied with a corresponding spiritual or fiery 
baptism,* on the day and under a form analogous to that attri- 
Wted to the announcement of the old law, which being assumed 
to be obhgatory on the whole world, was supposed by the Jews 
to have been enunciated in all the seventy languages of the 
World at one and the same instant. 



7. Expectations of the Second Coming, 

An eager expectation of Christ^s second coming to judge the 
world and vindicate his elect was the great moral lever of early 
Clmstianity.* We find it expressed in every varying tone of 
iope, impatience, disappointment, and may form a near esti- 
mate of the date of a given composition from the degree of 
assurance or despondency assumed on this subject. We are at 

^ 1 Cor. xiv. 34. ' lb. 23; comp. Acts ii. 13. * 1 Cor. xiv. 7, 8. 

* "The day of Pentecost." Comp. Gfrbrer's Urchristenthura, ii. p. 392; Wett- 
«tein to Acts ii. 3; Philo, De Decalogo, Mangey, ii. 185. 

* 1 Cor. 10, 2j xii. 13; Matt. iii. 11. • 1 Pet. i. 7, 13; iv. 7; 2 Pet. iii. 11. 
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first told that the Lord is near^ at the very doors ; that it is 
*' the last time/^ St. Paul expects to survive the end of the 
worlds and the immediate cotemporaries of Jesus would not 
pass away until all was fulfilled.^ In Matthew the second 
coming is to take place immediately after the destruction of 
Jerusalem ;' Luke' finds it necessary to allow a certain inter?Bl 
of time during which Jerusalem is to be ^'trodden down of the 
Gentiles ;^'^ yet all is to be fulfilled within the actual genera- 
tion. Meantime the Christians are urged^ as '^ strangers and 
pilgrims/^ ' to abstain from fleshly lusts^ to avoid encumbering 
themselves with superfluous houses and delicacies^^ their real 
home being a far-off and better city.^ Jesus is most distinctly 
made to assert that there were some standing near him who 
should not taste of death until they should see him coming in 
his kingdom.' The Epistle to the Hebrews requests a little 
patience : " Yet a little while^ and he that shall come will come, 
and will not tarry. '^* The Second Thessalonians" endeavoun 
to account for delay by alluding to some mysterious suppres- 
sion or hindrance of the final series of revelations." Mark" 
finds it necessary to omit one of the corresponding passages in 
Matthew/' and disposes of the other" by adopting an opinicm 
prevalent at the time/* that an earnest, or even virtual ful^ment 
of the second coming might be found in the transfiguration. 
The Second Epistle of Clemens^' tries to still the xmeasiness 
which began to prevail as to whether the event so long delayed 
would happen at all; and in the Second of Peter" protracted ois- 
appointment is found to have degenerated into downright in- 
credulity and scoffing, which the writer can only meet by 
appealing to the Scripture maxim, that to the Lord a thousand 
years are but as one day. 



8. The Apocalypse. 

When these expectations were at the highest, the dreadful 
persecution under Nero, described by Tacitus, produced a pro- 

> Matt. xxiv. 34. * Ch. xxiv. 15, 29. » Ch. xix. 1 1. 

* Ch. xxi. 24. « 1 Pet. ii. 11, 12; Epist. Diogn. v. 

' Hennas, Simil. i. 

7 Hebrews xi. 10, 14, 16; xiii. 14; comp. 2 Clement ch. v. 

8 Matt. xvi. 28; and see x. 23. • Heb. x. 37; comp. Rev. vi. 10, 11 - 
» Ch. ii. 26. " See Banr's Paulus, p. 487. >* Ch. vi. 7, ff. 
^^ Ch. X. 23. >* Matt. xvi. 28; comp. Mark ix. 1. 

» 2 Pet. i. 16, 17. >• Ch. xi. 12. »' Ch. iii. 3, 4, 8. 
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fond and lasting impression on the Christians. In these 
orrible events, the first that had occurred of the kind, they 
soognised the woes and tribulations^ which were to precede the 
second coming/' and saw in the perpetrator of them the great 
Ldversary or i^oitichrist, the idea of whom they had adopted 
ram JucUdsm and its prophetical descriptions. In great ca- 
unity men's thoughts turn fearfully from common routine to 
can the inscrutable counsels of the Eternal, and the startled 
Eoagination offers a ready ear to prodigies and prophecies. The 
Hbyliine verses speak of Nero as " the great Italian King,'' the 
unaway, the dire serpent, the murderer of his mother, who for 
i time would be preserved unseen, but, soon reappearing with 
lie pretensions of God,* would cross the severed Euphrates with 
nany myriads of men, ravage Judsea, and bum the temple ; 
hevL would the wrath of the Almighty be revealed; there 
Mrould be earthquakes at Salamis, C}rprus, and Faphos, the 
innocent would fall, and destruction burst upon the West."' A 
strange notion prevailed extensively, not only in* Rome, but in 
Achaia and Asia,^ that Nero was not actually dead, but only 
concealed; that he was beyond the Euphrates among the Par- 
thians, whence he would return with the assembled forces of the 
barbarians to plimder Rome. The impression continued for 
many years after the tyrant's death,* and adventurers used it for 
their own purposes. Why Nero should have been singled out 
to be made the subject of such a story, is not explained ; but 
is was very probably owing to some fancied resemblance of his 
terrific, yet fantastic, character to the Christian notions about 
Antichrist. As the false prophet Balaam had opposed Moses ; 
Qoliath, David ; Sennacherib, Hezekiah ; and Antiochus Epipha- 
Bes, the ideal deliverer of Daniel, Nero now appeared as the 
personified power of this world, the great public enemy of 
Clmstianity, who was to reappear before the "second coming " 
of Messiah, and from him receive the recompense of his iniqui- 
ties. The Jewish prophecies were greedily caught up by the 

* The ** wJtvcs," or Messiah woes. * Comp. 2 Thess. ii. 4. 

' Comp. Liicke, Offenbanmg, i. pp. 253, 255. The Ascensio Isaise, a book of 
^r date, gives a similar prophecy of the return of Nero under the form of 
^rial, rex hujus mundi, interfector suae matris.** 

* Suet. Vit Ner. ch. IviL; Tacit. Hist. viii. 2; Augustin de Clyit. zz. 19; Lac- 
• tent, de Mort. pers. ch. ii. 

' Dio Chrysostom, in the second century, mentions it as still subsisting. 
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gossips (the "rumorum avidi"^) of the day; and it was gene- 
rally expected that persons issuing from Judsea would obtain 
universal dominion/ a presage which Vespasian endeavoured to 
make available for himself. Nero^ it appears^ had been informed 
by the astrologers that, after a temporary defeat^ he shonld 
recover the " empire of Jerusalem and the East,*' * and wm 
actually projecting an eastern journey for some wild purpose* 
at the time of his death, so that his sudden disappearance mi^t 
readily be connected with those glowing ideas of an approaching 
deUverance of the Jews which had abeady kindled a formidable 
insurrection in Palestine. The book of " revelations'* is gene- 
rally allowed to have been written about this time.* Its appa- 
rent d^te seems to coincide with the short reign of Gralba,® and 
it must, at all events, have been composed soon afterwards. In 
symbolical language borrowed from Daniel, it describes^ a beast 
nsing out of the sea with seven heads and ten horns, each horn 
bearing a crown, and on his heads the name of blasphemy. In 
the 17th chapter the description is repeated; but here a woman 
sits upon the beast arrayed in scarlet and gold, drunken with 
the blood of the saints and martyrs of Jesus. The woman is 
explained ' to mean the city of Rome ; the beast on which she 
rides is the Roman empire; the seven heads are the seven hills;* 
they are also seven successive kings or emperors,*® five of whom 
are fallen, the sixth still is, and the seventh is yet to come. In 
both descriptions there occurs a remarkable incident of analo- 
gous import. One of the heads is wounded to death, but is 
suddenly healed ; and in the 17th chapter "the beast that was, 
and is not, and yet is,** is placed eighth in the list of kings, 
though not as additional to the rest, but one of the already enu- 
merated seven." Each of the seven heads may be said to be the 
beast himself, inasmuch as each king is only so in reference to 
the kingdom which he represents and governs; and the sin- 
gular extinction, abeyance, and revival of the particular king in 
question, can only be understood of Nero*s self-inflicted wound 
and expected return as Antichrist.** The fifth on the list of 

I Tacit. Hist. i. 5. « Suet. Vesp. iv. » Suet. ch. xL 

* ^ Secretis imaginationibus.'* Tacit. Annal. xv. 36. 

* Baur, Tubingen Magazine, vol. ii. p. 305 j De Wette, Einleitung, p. 382. 

* Ch. xvii. 10. 7 Ch. xiii. 1. « Ch. xvii. 18. 
» Ch. xvii. 9. w Ver. 10. " Ver. 11. 

** Tadt. Hist. iL 8. A report was spread through Asia, " velut Nero adventare*^^ 
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Caesars* corresponds exactly with the fifth king of the Apo- 
calypse, and Sulpicius Severus expressly refers to him the 
enigmatical attribute of simultaneous existence and non-exist- 
ence.* Even Lactantius applies to Nero the Sibylline oracle 
above cited^ and Augustin explains the ^' man of sin/* in Thes- 
salonians, in the same way. But when Nero's return was out 
of the question, and lapse of time had made impossible the 
literal accomplishment of the prophecy in its original meaning, 
every kind of arbitrary exposition was resorted to in order to 
preserve its credit, and it was variously explained of Chosroes, 
of Saladin, of worldly power in general, of the kings and dic- 
tators of ancient Rome, or the Roman Catholic enemies of Pro- 
testantism. Liicke admits that the Revelations never have been, 
^d never can be, fulfilled in their original sense ; but what of 
that ? A fulfilment may be discovered which was never con- 
templated, and the evangelical theologian need never be discou- 

The time allowed for the continuance of the beast or Roman 
Monarchy is forty-two months. This, again, is the period of woe 
^igned in Daniel. It is the same " time, times, and half a 
time,*^ or 1290 days, during which the Gentiles are to tread 
Under foot the holy city,* and the woman representing the Chris- 
tian Church to take refuge in the wilderness.* The only diffi- 
^ty is to determine the length of the "icatpoc/^ or higher 
tXnity in which the months and days are comprehended. All 
tlese chronological reckonings are founded on the seventy years 

^ario super ezitn ejus rumore, eoque pluribus vivere eum fingentihus credentibusque.^* 
It has been pointed out (see Zeller^s Magazine, as above, p. 364), that the Hebrew 
letters of the words Nero Caesar together make up the mystic number 666— thus; 
3 50, ■) 200, •) 6, ] 50=306 ; p 100, p 60, *^ 200=360. The first beast repre- 
sents the physical force of antichristian Rome, either as an aggregate monarchy or 
particular king ; the second beast ** out of the earth ^ is the false prophet accom- 
panymg Antichrist as Elias did Messiah, and representing the spiritual side of the 
Adversary : for example, the soothsayers, magicians, Chaldaeans, &c. who swarmed at 
^me. (Tacit ii. 22.) Balaam, with whom the Egyptian sorcerers opposed to Moses 
^ere afterwards arbitrarily connected under the names of Jannes and Jambres 
(2 Tim. iii. 8; 2 Pet. ii. 15; and the Jerusalem Targura to Numb, xxii.), was the 
standing type of this ideal personage, who, like Simon Magus (see Clem. Homilies 
u. 34; Recogn. iii. 47), made statues speak; and it may possibly be to him that the 
Cystic number refers. See Zullig's Commentary, ii. p. 247 ; Gfrorer*8 Urchristen- 
^li«m,ii. 410. 

^ Ex quo Divus Augustus res Cffisarum composuit.*' Tacit. Hist. i. 89. 
' Hist. ii. 29. ^ Secundum id quod de eo (Nerone) scriptum est : et plaga mortis 
cifata est." 
. * Oflfeabaryng, 2nd edit. pp. 943, 944. * Ch. xi, 2. « Cb. xii. 6, 14, 
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originally assigned to the Babylonish captivity of the Jewv by 
Jeremiah. In order to extend the time of expectation down to 
Antiochus Epiphanes^ the writer of Daniel treats the seventy 
years as seventy sabbatical periods or weeks of years^ the last 
naif-week^ or three and a half years^ being the critical intervali 
at the end of which Messiah was to appear. In Revelations^ the 
"Kaipoi," or unexpired terms of calamity^ are dated from Mesoah^i 
translation to God^s throne ;^ i.e, from the death of Jesus. This 
event was itself a striking instance of the " power'* given by the 
dragon (or Satan) to the beast/ and might be regarded as the 
commencement of a last period of oppression in regard to the 
holy city, as well as to the Christian Church. The period so 
begun would, probably, in the view of the writer, end about 
A.D. 70 ; and, supposing the death of Jesus to have been about 
A.D. 33-35, would consist of thirty-five years. As Daniel, in 
his construction of a ^' time,'* or Kaipog, changes each individual- 
year of Jeremiah's period into seven years, so the writer of 
Revelations, in order to adapt DaniePs phraseology to the case 
before him, may have divided the years elapsed, since the na- 
tivity, into seven decads of years, half of which will be three 
decads and a half, or thirty-five years. In order to complete 
the sacred number of seven kings (answering to the seven hills) 
from Augustus, under whom Rome began an impious rivaby 
with divine power,' he requires only one more short reign, after 
which the millennium and end of the world take place immedi- 
ately. The writer's point of view places us unmistakeably at 
the extreme verge of earthly things, and the essence of the pro- 
phecy is the rapidity with which the few remaining events folloir 
each other, one short intervening reign, Messiah's instant arrival, 
and the hurrying of Antichrist to destruction. There is abso- 
lutely no room for postponement; and orthodox interpreters,- 
finding it impossible, with any plausibility, to substitute Papal 
for heathen Rome, are obUged, in order to keep the prophetic 
interest still in suspense, to sever the horns from the beast they 
belong to, to make them alhes of the Lamb instead of enemies; 
and there being no one left for them to conquer, to make them 
conquerors of themselves. In spite of the precision with which 
the writer carefully limits the time and scene, every one now 
thinks himself at liberty to give to vaticinations, long ago falsi- 
fied, a chance of fulfilment, by appropriating them to actual 

1 Rev. xii. 5, ^. « Ch. xiil 4, 5. » Ch. xiii. 4. * Ch. xvii. 10. 
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drcmnstances. Strange^ that after the' frequent and notorious 
Mores of the Jews in their attempts to define the exact time 
of the end of the worlds their baffled prognostications should 
still be employed for the same foohsh purpose ; and that after 
tiie Almighty has repeatedly declared^ ^^ It is done/' " It is 
finished^'' in the first century of the Christian era^ there should 
be persons sufficiently bold and visionary to make the con- 
tradictory assertion^ that the trumpets and vials are still pouring 
totOi their mischievous influences in the nineteenth. 



9. The Millennium. 

But if Nero never returned, and from the very falsification 
of the prophecy in its original meaning, the evangelical theo- 
logian is now, as Liicke pretends, the better qualified to develope 
its spiritual significancy, to imderstand the Apostle's words 
better than he could himself,* and to obtain from them a 
satisfactory insight into the mysteries of God's kingdom, the 
same premises may justify the rational theologian in denying 
the existence of any mystery at all, and in asserting the ^^ Reve- 
lations" to be little more than a reflex of Judseo-Christian ideas 
and current eschatological conceptions. The tone and feeling 
of the book, its imagery and language, are all unmistakeable. 
Its Christianity may be " a new song," '^ but the rhythm is 
Jewish ;' heaven is a new Jerusalem, the elect belong exclu- 
sively to the tribes, and instead of the Christian liberality and 
charity of the Gospel ascribed to John,* we find all the petty 
partiality and bitter vindictiveness of the Old Testament.* 
Almost all the apocalyptic imagery may be traced either in the 
Old Testament or other Jewish writings, such as the Targums 
and New Testament Apocrypha, to familiar types and ideas, 
which the writer has skilfully adapted and combined ; thus the 
Wst representing the worldly power of Rome is a compound of 
the four beasts or monarchies of Daniel, carrying, in happy 
correspondence with the seven-hilled city, their aggregate 
amount of heads. The Millennium, or reign of Christ with 
the saints on earth, is a peculiar limitation of the Old Mes- 
sianic theory. It is the materialised felicity of the just viewed 

^ Seep. 313. « ch. xiv. 3. 

* Ch. ii. 9; iu. 9, 12, &c. * John iii. 16; xii. 47. 

^ Ch. yi lOj xi. 12; xviii. 6; xix. 13, 15; compare Ps. liv. 7; xcii. 11, &c. 
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as a cosmical Sabbath/ and made terminable in order to leave 
room for ulterior eschatological proceedings. To the original 
theory contemplating the renewed reign of David under a 
victorious successor there had been superadded a resurrection in 
favour of those faithful Jews who died too soon to witness the 
event. This partial resurrection afterwards required to be 
either expanded or repeated; and it then became a question 
whether there should be two resurrections, or only one. If the 
idea of the theocracy was to be realised in the onginal sense of 
an earthly kingdom, it was necessary that there should be two, 
the first mcluding only the just, or " saints of the Most High,'' 
who would reign on earth a thousand years before the general 
resurrection. St. Paul * seems to leave no room for such an 
interval, since he devotes the whole period from the coming of 
Christ down to the " rcXoc/' or final establishment of God's 
empire, to a continued struggle between good and evil; 
whereas, in the Apocal3rpse, the Millennium forms a period of 
repose between two resurrections and two great battles between 
Christ and Antichrist. The two notions, that of a palpable 
Messianic restoration and that of an eternal immortality, were 
to be reconciled ; and it was necessary to determine whether the 
" days of Messiah ^' ' belonged to the " auov ovrog" or " cuwv 
fieWoyv" to this world or the next. The reconcilement might 
take place either by union or succession; by throwing the 
Messianic period into futurity, in which case Messiah's coming 
would only be the instant of entering on a new world ; or it 
would have a prolonged duration interposed between the pre- 
sent and future. Its duration was variously calculated ;* but 
the prevailing opinion was an inference from the assumed great 
cosmical period of 7000 years. This inference, which has already 
been cited from Irenseus,* is explained at length in the Epistle 
of Barnabas.* "Consider, my children, what that signifies," 
^ he finished them in six days.' The meaning is this, that in 
6000 years, God will bring all things to an end. For with hiift 
one day is a thousand years, "as He says Himself,^ 'behold to- 
day is as a thousand years.' Therefore, children, in six days, 
that is, six thousand years, shall all things be accomplished. 

1 ** Quotquot enim diebng hie &ctns est mundus, tot et millenis annis consumstt^^' 
tur." — Irense, bk. v, ch. xxviii. 

« 1 Cor. XV. 23. » Lukexvii. 22. 

^ See Gfrorer, Urchristentliam, ii. p. 206, seq.; Liicke, Oifenbarang, p. 311» 

» 5k. V. 28, • Ch. «▼. ' Peahn xc. 4, 
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ad what is that He saith, 'and rested the seventh day V He 
eans that when the Son shall come to aboUsh the season of 
le wicked one and judge the ungodly, he will gloriously rest 
1 the seventh day/'* 

Orthodox interpreters are unwilling to admit early Christianity 
> have been generally Chiliastic. Cerinthus and Fapias were 
)hihasts ; but then, it is said, they were heretics, and being at 
uriance with present orthodoxy, cannot have ever held aposto- 
ical truth. Liicke seems to regard the fire and brimstone of 
he Apocalypse, the gorging of the fowls with human flesh,* 
the precious stones of the heavenly city, and the monthly fruc- 
tification of the tree of life, of which the nations are liberally 
ullowed to use the leaves,' as matters of high spiritual import, 
entirely subservient to the moral purpose which he considers the 
writer to have discreetly kept in view throughout. That second 
coining which to common apprehension bears the semblance of 
an external event, heralded with the voice of the archangel and 
the trump of God, a revelation in flaming fire,* like the light- 
ning streaming from one end of heaven to the other, is reduced 
by the spiritusdising interpretation to the silent operation of the 
spirit, gradually but continuously expanding its healing influ- 
ences to the end of time.* Christ^s millennarian reign on earth 
18 no vulgar sovereignty intrenched in Jerusalem,® but the 
sabbath of the soul, the moral peace and joy which Christ even 
in this world assures to his elect. But if this be all meant by the 
apocalyptic descriptions, why refuse the same latitude of figu- 
rative expression to Papias and Cerinthus, or else candidly 
admit that Chiliasm in its common acceptation was a general 
doctrine of the faith professed by the early Christian teachers, 
not only those already mentioned, but by Justin, Melito, Ire- 
iiaus, and Tertullian ? Justin, who makes the Millennium an 
essential element of correct orthodoxy,'' understands it in the 
gross sense of eating and drinking with the Messiah,* and 
tenaeus and Tertullian countenance upon this subject the most 
&ntastic notions. Tradition makes Jesus himself a Chiliast; 
fcr we are told by Irenseus that the Ephesian presbyters who 
kad seen the Apostle John, heard him relate how the Lord 
tanght about those days, saying : " Behold, the days are at 

* See also Lactantius, Inst. vii. 14. * Ch. xix. 21. ' Ch. xxii. 2. 

I * 2 These, i. 8. * Lucke, Offenbarung, p. 818, • Rev. xx. 9. 

I ' Tryph. Ixxx. ■ lb. ch. li. 
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hand when there shall be vines having each three thoosand 
bunches/^ This only repeats the Rabbinical idea of Paradise^ 
in which each grape would be a load for a waggon^ and the 
trees fructify daily.* Such notions^ rightly designated bjr 
Jerome as Jewish, were general, yet not universal. We know 
from Justin, that many disowned them even in his time, and 
they were discountenanced by the church, which found its 
stability endangered by the disquieting idea of the speedy 
termination of the world. Moreover, the belief in a utenl 
fulfilment of the apocalyptic eschatology lost ground, in con- 
sequence of the allegorising interpretations of the Gnostics 
introduced into church theology by Origen; some disputed 
the genuineness of the book ; others assigned in the aDove- 
mentioned way a spiritual meaning to its predictions, as that 
the first resurrection was the awakening of the spirit by the 
gospel, or that Christ^s second coming was, ipso facto^ verified 
by his spiritual presence in the consciences of sinners. He 
church asserted its own reign to be the actual accomplishment 
of the Millennium, and that the saints were enjoying already 
the society of Christ in his kingdom.* Yet the literal con- 
struction was never formally abandoned; and in consequence of 
an opinion that the Millennium actually began with the appear- 
ance or death of Christ, a dread of the approaching end, 
suggested in part by the horrible depravity of the times, was 
generally spread at the beginning of the 11th century through- 
out Christendom.* 



10. Eventual Predominance of Judaism. 

St. Paul's unpopularity was a natural consequence of the 
illiberal and imapprehensive character of those whose Chris- 
tianity, far from implying an abandonment of Judaism, was 
only a stricter and more enthusiastic adherence to it.^ In aU 
outward respects, except the acknowledgment of Jesus as 
Messiah, his followers were like, other Jews, anxiously keeping 
the observances which St. Paul renounced as " beggarly ele- 
ments," frequenting the synagogue and temple, and attending 
to clean meats, circumcision, and Sabbaths. Comparing the 

» Gfrorer, Urchritt. ii. 243, 247, 257. * August de Civ. xx. 9. 

3 Gieseler, ii. p. 268. < Rev. ii. 9; iu. 9. 
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immediate results of Christianity with its real objects and ten- 
dencies^ we are forced to conclude that the immediate associates 
find followers of Jesus were incapable of properly comprehend- 
ing either his character or his teaching. And indeed the same 
feelings differently instructed and guided, might produce either 
fhe ascetical idealism of the early Christians or the political 
fimalicism of the Jews ; for although, in the point of its closest 
approximation to Judaism, t. e, the idea of a Messiah, Chris- 
tuiity distinctly contradicted Jewish instincts by the provi- 
nohal adoption of a crucified one, the breach appears to have 
ebsed almost as soon as it was made by the transference to 
the '^ second coming ^^ of what was imcompleted in the first. 
" The Jews,'* says an early Christian writer,* " erred respecting 
the Lord's first coming ; this is really the only difference be- 
tween us and them ; for that a Messiah is to come, they believe 
88 well as we ; the only point of disagreement is as to his 
hariDg already appeared in humble guise.'' In the Acts, 
Christianity is supposed to be in the minority, and is therefore 
cdled a Jewish " heresy ;" but most of the early Christian 
writers retort the imputation of heresy upon other Jewish 
sects, and treat their own way of thinking as the only true 
Judaism.* 

St. Paul, too, declares Christianity to be the true inheritance 
of Abraham, though he does so in a peculiar sense; claiming 
the inheritance of the "believing" as contrasted with the 
circumcised Abraham, and thus transferring it to a wider 
sphere by considering its vital essence to be the promise given 
hefore the law, and to which the latter had only a subservient 
and temporary relation. The religion of the Old Testament, 
^hich had always been a system of expectancy, was thus 
ahsorbed by a more comprehensive one, and proved in its 
original provisions to have anticipated its own overthrow ; in- 
deed, the more carefully it was studied, the more it seemed to 
discountenance triviality, and to blend with the universal dic- 
tates of nature and conscience. But this comprehensive esti- 
Baate, though undoubtedly latent in Christian feeling, was 
slowly apprehended, ai\d by many never attained. The liberal 

^ Recognitiones, i. 43 and 50. 
' ^' Hegesippus, for example, speaks of the Essenes, Pharisees, Sadducees, &c. as 
^inct from the genuine '^ tribe of Judah which beUeved Christ ;" (Euseb. H. E. 
IT. 22, "with the note of Yalesius). Comp. Rom. i. 8; if. 29; Rev. ii. 9; James i. 1 ; 
uid Hehnws, passim. 
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tendencies which coexisted with the original community in Jeru- 
salem, appear to cease from the time when the Hellenists were 
persecuted and dispersed/ after which we hear of the Jerusalem 
Cliristians only as strict Judaists, " zealous of the law/' * Their 
belief in a resurrection is said to have made them disliked by 
the Sadducees, but the Pharisees befriended them ; and if, as 
alleged, the authorities really wished to silence them, the 
attempt was soon abandoned. The reactionary perversity of 
the Galatian Christians, the exclusive jealousy deprecated by 
St. Paul among the Roman, the childish attachment to Jewish 
observances of meats, drinks, &c., long combated by Christian 
writers, such as " Hebrews,'^ Barnabas, and Justin, abundantly 
prove that the religion was still cramped by the forms and 
habits of thought which determined its earliest expression. 
The true spiritualism of Christian sentiment was ridiculously 
travestied by the fanatical Corinthians, and the prolific idea ot 
hoUness, purity, and imitation of divine perfection,* was per- 
verted, even by St. Paul,* into needless asceticism.* A general 
notion of early Christian practice may be formed from the tra- 
dition related by Hegesippus about James " the Just,*' • which 
must, of course, have been in general correspondence with the 
spirit of the times. The '^ Lord's brother " and immediate 
successor as head of the church at Jerusalem is described as 
a Jewish Nazarite, holy from the womb, eating no animal food, 
and drinking no wine or strong drink. ^^ No razor came upon 
his head, neither did he anoint himself with oil, or use a bath.'' 
" He alone might enter the holy place ; he wore no woollen, 
only linen garments ;" he also, according to Epiphanius, wore 
the sacerdotal mitre, and was chaste unto death/ In this 

* Acts viii. ' Acts xxi. 20. 

3 1 Pet. i. 15; 2 Pet. iii. * Rom. viii. 13; 1 Cor. vii.; Gal. v. 24. 

* See Athenagoras, Leg. xxxv. : ** to tv vapB^pitf, fAtivai fjuxWoy vapi(n"n<n Tf 

* Euseb. H. E. ii. 23. " Justice," " operari justitiam," or " iiKaioawmi" are W 
conventional names for early Christianity. See 1 John ii. 29. Christ is called thfl 
•• Just One.'* Lactantius says, ** Petrus convertit multos ad justitiam^ — •* Nero 
prosilivit ad ezcidendum templum et jnstitiam," &c. 

7 The object of the tradition is to show, that as Christianity was the true JadaiflB» 
so James was the true High Priest. The Jewish priest wore linen alone in the 
temple, but might wear woollen in other places; not so James, who might at all 
times enter the holy of holies, whereas in general it was entered only once a year. 
It proceeds to relate the martyrdom of James, who, when the Scribes and Pharisees 
applied to him, as a man highly esteemed by the Jews, to disabuse them of their in* 
creasing infatuation about Jesus, boldly proclaimed before them all the specificaDj 
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, and in several early writers, as Hermas, the Homiliesj 
Epistle to JameSj there is much reminding us of the 
the Essenes, who, among other customs, never changed 
oes or dress until ragged or worn out, avoided the use 
i a defilement, and despised riches and pleasure, esteem- 
itinence above all virtues. Dwelling in the very soli- 
^here Christianity first announced the beatitude of the 
ley claimed, like the Christians, to be the true Jews ; 
s curious that this claim, seemingly clashing with their 
lould have been conceded by Christian writers,* con- 
f apparently, the indications contained in the history of 
»tist, and elsewhere, of the wide-spread influence of those 

light perhaps be expected that the Gentile converts 

better appreciate the views of St. Paul, and faithfully 

his lofty spirituaUsm. It appears, however, that his 

Is were unsuited to their wants, and obscured the very 

hich, as "lawless" Gentiles, they most needed.' They 

n need of that clear demarcation between right and 

which an irregular life and a multifarious external 

ism had almost obUterated; they could not compass 

iousness " without -a rule for ascertaining it ; and indeed 

1, whose abrogation of law was not so much the object 

preliminary postulate of his teaching, had himself in 

aeasure provided for the self-evident requirement, by 

iting for the superseded " letter " a free and " spiritual 

better adapted, as he thought, for Gentile wants. But 

is vindication of Christianity as the true Judaism,^ and 

iety to insist on every essential requirement of the law, 

that the change which he proposed was more verbal 

^;* at all events the form of its expression was too 

tenet, that *' Jesus was tbe Christ, and that he would come a second time 
»uds of heaven/* Tradition here indicates the sole apparent distinction 
Jew and Christian, i. e. who the coming Saviour was to be. 
sius (to Euseb. H. E. iv. 22) rightly ascribes the omission of the Essenes 
imeration of heretical sects given by Justin and the Clementine ^' Recog- 
' to the favourable light in which they were vieVed ; and the Apostolical 
ions explicitly state that the Essenes, ^ separating themselves from heresy, 
olate the religion of their fathers/* (Bk. vi. 6.) 
T. vi. 1 4 ; .Gal. ii. 1 5. 

»r. vi. 9; vii. 19 ; Gal. v. 14 ; vi. 2 ; Rom. xiii, 8-10, 
vi. 16; Rom. ii. 28. 

uses the word ^ law,** as he does the word ** life,** in two senses, so that the 
is abrogated, and yet still binding. Rom. iii. 31 ; Gal. iii. 25, &c. 
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mystical to be generally understood^ and cordd not become 
popular. The Gentilei could not estimate conceptions which 
transcended their experience^ and were little interested in bemg 
liberated from a bondage they had never felt ; bo that when told 
by the Jerusalem emissaries that they could not be saved 
without Mosaic law/ the ethical tendency which had been con- 
current with conversion^ whether taking the formal direction as 
in Galatia^ or the ascetic and fanatical^ as at Corinth^ every- 
where relapsed into an external legalism. In St. Paul himself 
all religion was summed up in an intense faith or feeling whicli 
made duty spontaneous^ and seemed to enthrone Christ within 
his own soul ; but the generality of men^ in whom this feeling 
was undeveloped or incomplete, required an objective faith; 
and this the determinate rule of a modified Jew-Christianity 
was better able to supply. The Gentiles were but imperfectly 
weaned from old habits and connections; they required, as 
novices, the initiation of strict discipline j* and St. Paul, whose 
antinomian idealism would have overleaped, by a sudden self- 
abandonment to God, all the usual gradations and conditions 
of human amelioration, was himself obUged to find an equiva- 
lent for the instrumentality he had subverted, to recall his con- 
cessions, and to deprecate the natural consequences of the pre- 
mature liberty conferred by his own system.* Hence it was 
that the Pauline churches soon became avowedly Petrinic; and 
that the permanent results of the Paulinic teaching were con- 
fined to the idea of catholicity, the general development of the 
free Christian consciousness, and an instinctive separation be- 
tween morals, or the "holy" "spiritual'' law, and the "beg- 
garly elements " of ritual. 

* Acts XV, 

' It will be recollected, that in order to check heathen practices among the andent 
Jews, it was found requisite to assume the discovery of a positire law prohibiting 
them. 2 Kings xTii. 8. 

' 1 Cor. yiii; Rom. iii. 31, and oh. y\» 
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1. T%e Roman Church. 

'ION tlirougli a Messiah had been immemorially con- 
to be "of the Jews;'' that is, a strictly Jewish pri- 
To ofiFer it to Gentiles, and, moreover, to offer it apart 
3wish obligations and qualifications, seemed to the first 
;s a flagrant abuse and an astounding impiety. Hence 
imorable altercation at Antioch; from which it appears 
iring the seventeen years elapsed since St. Paul's con- 
, the older Apostles had scarcely advanced beyond their 
mited ideas: they still insisted on circumcision/ and 
ter having formally abandoned to St. Paul the control of 
citile churches, kept up a vexatious system of espionage 
;erference,* tending to subvert the liberty they had osten- 
mceded. In Galatia and Corinth a reaction took place, 
ing in each a peculiar phase of Judaising intolerance ; in 
5 Mosaic formalism, — ^in the other, hostility to the per- 
;laims of St. Paul. The latter confronted his Galatian 
Lries with a direct contradiction, asserting the fimda- 
convictions of the faith against pretensions which he 
be utterly incompatible with true Christianity.* To the 
aians he justified his apostleship by appealing to his suf- 
and labours, as well as to his more than usual share of 
gifts and revelations. But even were the apostolic claim 
e difficulty about circumcision conceded, the two Chris- 
s — ^the Jew and the Gentile — remained in principle un- 
led j and the growing preponderaoce of Gentile converts 

I xy. ] , agrees with Gal. y. 2-4. But Acts zr. 6, &c. and zvi. 8, 4, is 
k yariance with St. Paulas own declarations: for instance, in Gal. i. 8; ii« 

See Zeller*8 Jahrbilcher, yiii. p. 436, seq. 
)r. xL 13; Gal. iL 4; iii. 1; iy. 9, 17; comp. Phil. L 15. 
i. 85 y. 2. 
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increased the discontent and jealousy of those who considered 
themselves already to he God^s elect hy right of birth. In his 
Epistle to the Romans^ St. Pan} modifies his original positidD^ 
and while maintaining justification by faith freely ofiered to all 
men^ endeavours by explanation and concession to reconcile his 
Jewish kinsmen to more liberal views. He evidently pleads a 
difficult cause before an unwilling audience; nor could any 
doubt have existed as to the description of converts addressed^ 
had it not been gratuitously assumed that the Christianity of 
the Gentile metropohs must have been Gentile^ and also that 
this Gentile Christianity must have been Faulinic. Doubtless 
the Roman Church consisted partly of Gentiles ; and St. Paul 
founds on this fact^ his claim^ as Apostle of the Gentiles^ to 
interfere for their advantage. Both classes of converts whichj 
since the apostolic conference at Jerusalem^^ had been recog- 
nised as distinct — the " circumcision '' and the '' uncircmn- 
cision'* — and, moreover, the liberal and illiberal, are addressed 
in the Epistle ; but its arguments chiefly concern the Judaisers 
and the Jewish. To these is directed the advice ab6ut observ- 
ing meats and Sabbaths, the elaborate apology for Christian 
universaUsm, the anxious substitution of a new theocratic theory 
for the old, and the conciliatory remarks, asserting, in spite of 
appearances, the real permanence of Jewish privilege. The 
second part of the Epistle would have been superfluous for 
Gentile converts to Paulinism, and useless for unconverted 
Jews; only for Jew-Christians is it relevant, although the 
Apostle, presuming the assent of his hearers, naturdly ad- 
dresses them as " Christians,'^ leaving the less palatable part of 
his explanation to fall upon the unbeheving Jews. The Acts 
would insinuate that St. Paul, on his arrival in Rome, ad- 
dressed himself to the ''Jews" only; and, indeed, that the 
Roman Christians, whose "good report,'* we are. told, ''was 
known to all the world,'' * were almost unknown, or known only 
by hearsay, to their Jewish brethren in that city;* a suppo- 
sition wholly inadmissible, but hazarded by the writer in order 
to carry out his general design of veiling Christian disunion 
and St. Paul's antagonism. He employs St. Paul's own apo- 
logy for Gentile conversion, but applies it unhistorically. Paul 
speaks of the calling of the Gentiles as a consequence of Jew- 
ish blindness and perversity; the Acts would show how the 

J Ch. i. 13. * Gal. ii. 9. » Rom. i. 8. * Acts xxviii. 17, 
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Lpostle's own experience everywhere illustrates his theory, and, 
n spite of his primary calling of Gentile missionary/ makes 
lim everywhere address the Jews first^^ in order in each in- 
rtance to authorise his turning to the Gentiles. St. FauPs 
jwn jdea to the Romans is diflferent. The apology for Chris- 
ian universalism is anterior and distinct from that for his 
ictual address. He addresses the Roman Christians not be- 
Mmse they are Jews, having, as such, a legitimate right to his 
Brst overtures; but for the contrary reason, that they are, in 
Em^^ extra-Judaical,^ and that, whatever their peculiar bias or 
Extraction, they are geographically, at least. Gentiles. That 
their Christianity, however, was mostly Judaical, is clear from 
the general scope of the argument ; and it appears, moreover, 
ihat many of them were of those extreme Judaisers who looked 
(m worldly authority «nd the principalities of this world as de- 
moniacal, and who conscientiously abstained from animal food 
l» an unclean and unholy thing.^ But there were also matiy 
in the Roman community more liberally minded;^ and the 
object of the Apostle in writing to them appears to have been 
that which at the time he had most at heart — ^to heal the dis- 
s^isions unhappily prevailing among Christians. His efforts 
in this direction naturally turned to Rome, which, from its 
varied population, its independence of Jerusalem, and its me- 
tropolitan importance, seemed to offer the best opportunity for 
the attempt. He pleads the cause of universalism by showing 
that since all men stand alike before God in regard to sin, so 
all are alike susceptible of favour and redemption ; and that the 
calling of the Gentiles is a happy incident providentially re- 
sulting from the perversity of the- Jews, intended not to exas- 
perate, but to stimulate them to honourable rivalry, until the 
accomplishment of the gracious purpose of God in the general 
salvation of mankind. Under these circumstances, he depre- 
cates Gentile presumption as much as Jewish irritation or de- 
spondency; admonishes the Uberal and strong-minded convert to 
respect the scrupulosity of the " weak,^* and advises the ascetic 
and Sabbatarian not to judge harshly and uncharitably the 
liberty of his brother.^ The chief remaining link betweeti the 

1 Gal. i. 16, > Ch. ix. 20; xiii. 46. ^ Rom. i. 5 and 13. 

^ Comp. ch. xiii. 1, which maiutains the contrary position that ^ the powers that 
^ are ordained of God.*' Comp. also Luke iv. 6; Eph. vi. 12; Rev. xiii. 2, where 
tlte beast ivpporied hy the dragon is the Roman empire. Epiphan. Her. xxx. ] 6 ; 
Clem. Horn. xy. 7; Baur's Paolus, 387. 

» Ch. xiv. 2. • lb. ' Ch. xiv. 
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two great Christian denominations seems to have been the tlmi 
forwarded from time to time to Jerosalem^ for the nae of tht 
original commimity in that city^ who appear as l^alised pii- 
pers (or '' Ebionites^^)^ living on gratuities sent to them W 
those' whom in return they perplexed and led astray by tkv 
jealonsy and bigotry. St. Panl hoped to the last that tkir 
illiberal prejudices would cease^ and that the supplies rnimi- 
ficently contributed by his own churches for their wants mii^ 
soften the arrogance and intolerance of Iheir disposition.* Hii 
last journey to Jerusalem was undertaken^ not for the purpoM 
suggested in the Acts^ of performing his reUgious duties n t 
Jew in the Temple^^ but to make a final effort to ocmciliate \j 
conyeying in person the contributions o( the Gentiles.* Whei 
these benevolent intuitions were replied to by a threat of asm- 
sination and an attempt to tear him to pieces^ he might lisiv 
wholly despaired of accomplishing a pacification^ unless he wen 
to execute his long-cherished purpose of visiting Borne.* Thatf 
at leasts amidst a freer interchange and circulation of ideas, 1m 
might hope to effect in part what was impossible in Palestine* 
But the later Pauline letters^ whether conv^ring the Apostk^i 
own testimony, or only the tradition about him, afford a pie- 
sumption that the reception he there met with was anything 
but favourable: they intimate a continuance of those bitter 
animosities which made his life almost insupportable throng 
the machinations of the " dogs of the circumcision/^ disappoint- 
ing every hope of generous co-c^ration and sympathy.^ 



2. Severance between Christianity and Judaism, 

The dissensions which so severely tried the patience of St 
Paul, and which he so earnestly deprecates in " Romans,'^ coold 

> Qal. ii. 10. 

•Actoxi.29; Rom. xr. 26, 27 ; 1 Cor. U. 11, 12, 15; xri. 8; 2 Cor. riS. 4j 
iz. 1, &c.; zi. 12, 20. 

» 2 Cor. zL 12, 13. * Acta zviii. 21 ; zx. 16; zzir. 11. 

* 1 Cor. zvi. 4 : a motive which, though evidently known to the writer of Adi 
(ch. xziv. 1 7), he at lifur as possible suppresses, substituting another more in haimooy 
with his own representation of the ApostIe*s conduct. 

• Rom. i. 13. 

f Phil. i. 15; ii. 20, 21 ; iii. 2; 2 Tim. iv. 16. The two last chapters of RomaM 
have been shown to be interpolated; they, however, by their apologetic tone* aakt 
it probable that the Epistle, or the sentiments contained in it, ba^ not been wefl 
received. 
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nly gradually subside. The two last chapters of the Epistle are 
dmitted to be a conciliatory appendix^ added in order to pacify 
nimosities still prevalent^ by showing how the unpopular 
Lpostle carefully confined his labours to the highways and 
ledges of heathenism^ and by representing him in his character 
i alms-collector for the benefit of the '' poor saints '^ * in Jeru- 
alem. It was^ however^ inevitable that the increase of conyer- 
ions should at length break down the barriers of prejudice^ and 
hat the privileges once so zealously defended against Oentile 
ntrusion by Judaists should become common Christian pro- 
perty. St. r aul himself^ when protesting (though certainly in am- 
biguous terms) against the imputation of being a destroyer of 
' tiie law/' ' seemed himself to have pointed out a basis of com- 
promise and pacification. He renounced the law in the old 
sontracted sense^ but restored it in a higher one. By means of 
this alteration^ Jew-Christians were brought to renounce national 
prejudice and obsolete ritual^ while Gentiles^ unapt to compre- 
hend the Pauline metaphysical refinements^ adopted a Chris- 
tianity consisting in moral ameUoration and obedience to the 
essentials of the kw^ rather than in passive justification and 
mystical atonement. The prevalent Christian doctrine thus 
became an improved modification of the Mosaical^ and the Pau- 
line controversy was forgotten in a partial adoption of its infer- 
ences. It was not so much a compromise attained by the 
deUberate arrangement and mutual concessions of two hostile 
parties, as the internal self-development of Christian feeling, 
spontaneously extruding the inapposite, and assimilating and 
incorporating every extant idea in harmony with its instincts. 
Fhis was the unconscious, but all-controlling aim of the post-apo- 
atohc writers. It seemed before all things necessary that the 
new faith should be distinctly appreciated in its magnitude and 
tneaning, and guarded against misapprehension and indifference. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, whatever the place or date of its 
composition,* is an early effort to rouse the Jew-Christian mind 
to a comprehension of the full import of its peculiar calUng. Its 
object is to assert the paramount superiority of Christian salva- 
tion against those who, from indifference or disappointed hope, 

* If the Acts (ii. 42, 44, 45; iv. 32, 34) correctly represents the economy of the 
earij Christians, their poverty might easily be accounted for. 

* Rom. iii. 31 ; vi. 14; vii. 12. 

' Schwegler and others suppose it to be Asia Minor. (Th. Z. ii. 295.) Some, 
referring to ziii. 20, derive it from Rome. 

E 3 
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were ready to apostatise to Judaism,' or from dnlness and su- 
perficiality were unable to rise from the Old Testament rudi- 
ments to a " higher gnosis " ' or loftier ideas— to see how carnal 
ordinancea of meats and drinks had been superseded by the neir 
Christian covenant, with its heavenly priesthood, its spiritual 
atonement, and its law written on the heart.* Professedly 
emanating from Pauline sources,' and conveying views whicb 
may be termed either a spiritualised Judaism, or a Judaiscd 
Paulinism, it gives the earliest distinct intimation of a split 
within Jew- Christianity itself, claiming (as docs also the Epistle 
of Bai-oabas) for Christians alone, not only the privileges, but, 
in a spiritual sense, the institutions of Judaism, The tirst 
Christians, it will be recollected, were " zealots for the law," ' and 
were visibly separated only by a slight speculative difference 
from unconverted Jews. Though sectarian, they were not so 
isolated aa some other sects ; they were in favour with the Pha- 
risees, and the execution of James the Just by the Sadducetti 
High Priest, Ananus, was disapproved by the more considerate 
of his countrymen. The story of Peter having founded the 
Church of Rome means only what we learn from St. Paul's 
epistle, the Judaical character of early Roman Christianity ; and 
the silence of Josephus, as well as the inaecura^ of other writoi 
in ascribing Christian characteristics to the Jews, may have ariiea , 
from the real difficulty of seeing a distinction.' The eady 
Christiau bishops, both at Jerusalem and Rome, were all or- 
cumcised;^ indeed, all Christians, we are told by Sulpidua 
Severus," held the faith Mosaically. Even GentUe convert* 
swelled at first the number of the Jew- Christians, and, in gene- 
ral, esteemed themselves secure of salvation only by adopting, 
to its full extent, the " iwono^ iroXiTna," or bonds of legalism.' 
The practical difficulty of enforcing punctuality in this respect, 

' Cfa. I. 23,35-38 J cDmp. Ti. 6, 11. 

' " TtXtianit," ot " r\tiur tusait." Heb. vi. 1 ; 1 Clemeni sli-i Pha, iii. 10, 
»Ch. liii. 'Ch. riii. 33. 'Actsxii. 20. 

• Suet. Claud, oh. iit; AcW rvii. 2; Dio. Can. Xiph. lirii. 14. The diatinetin 
naniB o( Christian is raid, in Acta li. 26, tg haye been aasunif d by the esrly GantUe 
mnverta of Anlioch; this, however, ia eilremolj doubtful (Baur"fi Paului, p. M; 
ZellBr'sMngsiine.Tiii. tlSJ, and the name, which is for the first time recorded ai 
opentf aHumed in the BpiHlles of Ignatjug, had beso for a long time a term of 
reproach. Schweglec'a N. Z. a. 166, note. 
' " " H. E. It. 6. 

niai ei circumoiaione habebal eceleiia sacerdolem." — " Piene ointici tQm 
learn sub legii obseryatioiiB credebant" 
Juatin, Trypb. iWii. 15Z 
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nbined with the general expansion of free sentiment^ reduced 
) comparative number of the extreme Judaisers^ idtimately 
npelling them either to quit the community^ or to modify 
sir opinions. Many chose the former alternative, and were 
iclaimed by their associates as heretical Ebionites ' or Naza- 
les; although their heresy consisted rather in the obstinacy 
their external orthodoxy, and their refusal to move with the 
3 ; so that Jew-Christianity became heretical, not because its 
ed had changed, but because the general church had advanced 
^nd it. But the same reasons which made Christianity 
Te accessible to Gentiles rendered it less palatable to the im- 
iverted Jews, who now began to look on its professors in a 
ferent light ; to treat them as renegades from the faith, and 
curse their reUgion as a profane mockery in the synagogues.* 
aieeforth the Jews took an active part m persecuting Chris- 
ns,* sending emissaries to accuse them wherever they could 
pe to get a hearing.^ The feud seems to have begun on 
i Christian refusal to take part in the Jewish insurrection, 
der Barchochba, who revenged himself by a bloody persecu- 
n j subsequently to this,<we find the Christians sending pro- 
ts to the Emperor Hadrian, disclaiming identity with the 
[prits. The co^emporanr Roman bishop, Xystus (a.d. 120- 
9), is mentioned as the first who dropped the Jewish Passover 
servance ; and about the same time were composed a number of 
Ltings, under the form of controversial dialogues between Jew 
i Christian, that, for example, of Justin with Tryphon, and 
5 ^' antilogy'* of Papiscus and Jason, all calculated to bring 
me to men's minds what as yet was imperfectly understood, 
i essential difference between the rehgions, and to substitute 
the dispute between Jew and Gentile Christianity the oppo- 
ion of Christianity in general to unbelieving Judaism. This 
he ground taken by the writer of Acts, who strives to identify 
3 modified Christianity of his own day with that of antiquity, 
dto conceal the protracted discord of Christian parties, under 
sir common enmity to the Jews, those ideal " lovdaioi " of the 
irth Gospel, who, as the type of hopeless perversity and blind- 

^ The word means ^ poor men/* This epithet was afterwards turned into a con- 
nptaous reproach by orthodox adversaries in tlie sense of poverty of intellect. See 
i«eb. H. E. iil 27. 

' Justin, Tryph. ch. xvi. 47, 96, 108, 117, 127. Jerome, Comment, on Isaiah, 
cb. v., Bays that the chief of the Jews blaspheme to this day, anathematising in 
rery tynagogae the Christian name three times daily, under the name of '* Na- . 

' Ettseb. H. E. iv. 16. * Justin, Trypb. cb. xvii., xlvii*, and ctUu 
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nesB, are no longer the heirs of the promise, but the chUdren of 
the devil, bitterly opposed to Jesus aa well as to St. Pad, Roi 
indeed to everything Chriatiau and good. 



3. The " Shepherd " of Hermas. 

The Book of Hermaa ia an aucieut production of the Bomsn 
Church, probably of the time of Hadrian. Written in the 
antique apocalyptic form, it presupposes a degenerate state 0/ 
Christianity, in which primitive fervour had been chilled liy 
tlie distractions of worldly interests. The writer, whose name, 
as well as that of Clemens, is probably only a covert claim to 
apostolical connection,' tries to revive the ancient strictness, 
beginning with general repentance and penance. It is unques- 
tionable that many of the early Christians, like other rigoriete 
claiming to be the " genuine Jews," exceeded in their ascedcal 
practice the measure of ordinary Judaism, and that, in addition 
to the old observances of circumcision. Sabbaths, &c., their 
abstinence from animal food and wine, and self-devotion to 
cehbacy and poverty,' were exactly the practices of tie so- 
called "Ebionites." Epiphanius dates the Ebionitish hera^ 
from the destruction of Jemsalem, when it is said to have been 
propounded by one " Ebion " among the Christian fugitives 
who took refuge beyond Joi-dan, and there joined the Essenes. 
But he admits that this (eponymous) heresiarch preached not 
only in Palestine and Asia, but in Home ; and, in fact, we find 
the earliest Roman Christiana rejecting not only idol meats, 
but meat altogether as an unclean thing;' and not only observ- 
ing new moons and Sabbaths,' but a diet of herbs' dmost a& 
spare as that attributed in an Ebionitish work* to its hert? 
Peter. The severe Judaism of the early age proved incom- 
patible with the wants of a progressive society, and, through the 
consequent neglect or hostility of an un sympathising churdij 
most of its literary records have either perished entirely, or^ 
like the memoranda of Fapias and Hegesippus, survive only ii'' 
a few fragments. The Boole of Hennas, which is quoted as 
" Scripture " by Irenreus, Clement of Alexandiia, and Origer*- 



1 Hilgenfeld,Apo«.Vflter,p.lBl. 




' Comp. Rev. *iv. i; Rom. vi[i. 13 
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Probably owes its early acceptance and continued preservation^ 
^ its more moderate UathoUc spirit^ and the deference it pro- 
fesses for " the Church/' It makes the church a continuance 
of the old theocracy^ or kingdom of (jod's electa compre- 
hending^ with the christians of to-day^ the patriarchs and 
prophets of old ; the latter^ however^ requiring Christian bap- 
tism before admittance.^ As the world was supposed to have 
been created for the Jews' sake/ so now its sole end is said to 
\t the church/ This venerable institution appears at first to 
Hennas in the shape of an old woman (old because its spirit 
had decayed) ; afterwards it becomes cheerful and youngs inti- 
mating that its vigour was renewed by a new revelation and 
the repentance of its members. Mention is made of its over- 
seers (episcopi)^ deacons^ teachers ; and although the teachers are 
seli'-constituted by an inward call independently of an organ- 
ised hierarchy, we observe the symptoms of the approach of 
one in the strifes already occurring about the ^' chief seats/' * in 
the avarice and usurpations of the deacons/ and irregular lives 
of the elders and leaders."' The great object of the book is to 
recall men from worldly pursuits and heathen laxity' to primi- 
tive Christian purity, in view of the near end of the world and 
completion of the edifice of the church, when there would be 
no more opportunity for penance or repentance. Its doctrinal 
character is still strongly Jewish. Monotheism and continence 
are the essence of Christianity ; sin is " avofiia /' to " work 
righteousness " is vital religion ; its meaning may be summed 
up in chastity and benevolence.* The gospel is identical with 
the law,*' and its followers are the twelve tribes." Every viola- 
tion of a commandment is to be punished in exact proportion 
to the oflfence/* and here, for the first time,** we meet with the 
doctrine of superfluous merit, or works of supererogation, after- 
wards adopted from Judaism by the Roman Church. " If,'' 
says the writer, ^' you add any good action to what the Lord 
enjoined, you will receive more honour at his hands /' he who 

^ Origen mentions it as generally, but not oniyersally, received as divinely 
inspired. (0pp. IL p. 644.) 
« Sim. ix. 16. « 2 Esdr. vi. 59; 4 Esdr. vL 59, 60; vii. 11. 

' * Vis. iL 4. » Vis. iii. 9; Sim. viii. 7; ix. 23, 31. 

• Sim. ir. 26. ^ Vis. iii. 9. 

' It seems that many Christians continued to consult the heathen oracles. Mand. 
X.2. 

• Comp. James i. 27. *® Vis. ii. 3; Sim. v. 6. 

*^ Sun. ix. 17. ' ** Sim. vi. 4; comp. Clem. Hom. xi. 10. " Sim. v. 3. 
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marries sins not, but he will be more honoured by the Lorn 
who remains a bachelor. A relish for savoury food is ascnbe4 
to the suggestions of the evil one, and all superfluities and 
luxuries are rigidly proscribed. Nothing whatever must be 
eaten on fast-days nut bread and water, and a gratuity equal in 
value to the dilference between this and a full meat is to be 
given to the poor. In short, the "Shepherd" is a curious 
relic of an age still claiming full enjoyment of the pneumatic 
"gifta" or Charismata;' it has a strong Ebionitiah leaning, 
exhorting men to eschew the riches of the heathen,' and to con- 
sider themselves as strangers and pilgrims in the world.* It 
leaves entirely unnoticed the refinements of St. Paul ; its faith 
consists in acceptance of the law and objective belief in Gcxi, 
redemption being not so much effected by the death of Christ U 
by the superfluous merit of his labours. ^^H 



4. Hegesippus. 

The character and fragments of Ilegesippus, the earliest col- 
lector of materials for Christian history, incidentally supply 
curious hints respecting the prevalent ideas of his time. A con- 
vert from Judaism, but with leanings still severely Jewish, he 
went to Rome under the episcopate of Anicetua (about a.d. 
150-160), in the course of a journey undertaken for the express 
purpose of ascertaining, by personal inspection, the continuity 
of episcopal succession and doctrinal uniformity of the churches. 
His Jewish predilections may be inferred from the general te- 
nor of his preserved fragments, hia eulogistic account of James, 
his using the Gospel of the Hebrews in the Syro-Chaldaic ori- 
ginal, and his angry contradiction of St. Paul. Photius quotes 
with evident surprise a passage from hia memoranda, in which, 
adducing Matt. xiii. 16, Hegesijipus calls a well-known Puuline 
saying, from 1 Cor. ii. 9, " a foolish opinion, a lie against Scrip- 
ture and the Lord."* His partiality is still more emphatically 
marked iu an extract which, in the usual feehng of the time, 
indirectly identifies the Christians with the true sons of Judah, 
He speaks of ' " the various opinions [heresies) prevailing among 



> Comp. JuBtin'a Ttyph. 308, 314, SIG, and Origen ( 
' Sim. i. ' Cimjp. 1 

• Cod. 232, p. 394, HokEiL ' Eiu. H. 
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lie Circumcision^ or children of Israel^ in opposition to the tribe 
\fJudah and the Messiah/^ enumerating the ^'Essenes^ Sama- 
ntans^ Pharisees and Sadducees^ &c. -/* so that the latter^ who 
—the Pharisees especially — are wont to pass for the foremost 
representatives of Judaismj, are here classed among unorthodox 
dissentients: the tribe of Judah alone are orthodox^ being 
necessarily those true sons of Abraham to whom Hegesippus 
liimself belongs.^ The first Christians were accustomed to 
judge of a doctrine^ not from any internal evidence of its truths 
but from the reputation of the teacher^ and especially his pre- 
sumed jibrsonal connection or relationship to Jesus ;^ and it 
was chiefly the advantage possessed in this respect by the 
twelve that enabled them to oppose successfully the far higher 
mental claims and arguments of St. Paul. The journey of He- 
gesippus was occasioned by alarm at the progress of abnormal 
opinion ; its object was to collect oral evidence as to the real 
import of the faith. He carried his purpose into effect by 
tracing the unbroken succession of the heads of the respective 
churches from Christ and the Apostles ; presuming that doc- 
trines so warranted must of course correctly represent the 
"genuine rule of the apostoUcal preaching.^^ He therefore 
carefully noted that the seat of authority in Jerusalem con- 
tinued for a long time to be held by the family connections of 
Jesus, who, by virtue of their descent from David, were univer- 
sally admitted to be its rightftd occupants. After the death of 
James the Lord^s brother, Symeon was chosen because he was 
the Lord^s second-cousin : ^' Up to this time/^ says Hegesippus, 
"the church was still virgin; it had not been corrupted by 
vain traditions.^^ The Church of Corinth, too, continued in 
the true faith imtil Primus became bishop there. After this 
there arose, he tells us, many false Christs and false prophets, 
who disturbed its unity by corrupt doctrines, and gave occasion 
for his journey. The result is declared to have been on the 
whole satisfactory; he finds agreement among all the bishops 
with whom he converses, and in every succession and every city 
recognises conformity with ^' the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Lord.^' 

* Comp. Jnstin. Tryph. ch. Ixxx. p. 276» otto; James i. 1, &c. 
' Comp. 2 Pet. 1. 16, 18; and tlie description of James by Hegesippus, Eus. 
H.E.ii.23. 
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5. The CoTtciliatory Process ; Peter and Paul. ^H 

The lan^agc of Hegeaippus sbows the prevailiDg OiSf 
tianity of the Becond century to have still retained many cha- 
racteristics of Judaiam. But its Jewish leanings were tempered 
with a liberal bias; and the influence of St. Paul was practicaUy 
felt, although there was little sympathy with his theories. Hence 
the disappearance of the peculiar doctrine of justification in 
the later Paulioic epistles, coinciding with a sort of rational 
compromise between spiritnahsm and externality, obtained by 
sinking differences and avoiding abstruse refinements. The 
principle of law, as before observed, was retained; not, indeed, 
the ceremonial, but an improved ideal law truly expressing the 
Divine will, and therefore presumed to coutain the true meana 
of salvation. The great object of the post-apostolic writers is 
to develope in this way a specific Christianity, which to the cer- 
tainty of a fixed rale shall unite the elevation of Cbrietian feel- 
ing; combining with a sense of the independence, universality, 
and superiority of the new religion a popular expression of its 
meaning. Justin's Christianity, for example, is a " blamelesa 
life;"' its privileges belong to those making good their daim 
by works' — not works of ceremonial, but deeds of justice, tem- 

Eerance, benevolence; imitation, in short, of the Divine attri- 
utes or example,' The later New Testament writers present 
US with the same ideahaed Judaism, generally conveyed by the 
terms "righteousness," "purity," "light," "holiness," " truth;"* 
they especially delight in the word " a-yairv" (love), to express 
Christian obedience, a term more practical and emotional than 
" faith," more spiritual than " works;" indeed, uniting both in a 
genial compromise, amF superadding to the idea of outward ful- 
filment that of the inner feehng from which obedience should 
proceed.' This purified Judaism was naturally assumed to be 
inherited from Peter, and was separated by a scarcely- discern- 
ible line from the more moderate forms of Kbioiiitism; the chief 
distinction being, that the latter professed to he substantially 
tile old religion, — the former gloried in being a renewed and 
more perfect one. From the time when, in the destruction of 
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usalein, God himself appeared to hate given an iDdubitable 
facto proof of the abrogation of Temple and law, even Jew- 
instiaDB adopted a more liberal way of thinking ; they recog- 
Kd in Christianity, as the univereal religion, something higher 
Kan mere Judaism, placed Christ, as Prophet of "the trath," 
above the Old Testament Pi'ophets,' and, in short, notwith- 
standing an intermixture of Essenic elements and much ascetic 
feeling, made a near approximation to the doctrine of " spiritual 
law" and moral atonement, leaving the personal claims of St. 
Paul alone undecided and disputed. There were certainly 
Paulinists who, forgetting Paul's own tenderness for weak 
consciences,' continued sevei-ely antinomjan, refusing even to 
araociate with Judaisers;* and thei-e were also intolerant Jew- 
Christians who still resented Paul's insubordination at An- 
tiocb, and exacted Alosaical conformity fi-om Gentiles. Justin, 
however, condemns both these extremes; and the prevailing 
tendency towards coalition is exempMed in the pious story 
calculated to throw a decent veil over the apostolic feud, sug- 
gesting that the " Cephas" rebuked at A.ntioch was not the 
Apostle Peter, but one of the seventy disciples.' For the same 
object, the Acts and the Philippians conceal the polemical atti- 
tude of Paul, exhibiting him in familiar amity with the other 
A|M)etlea ; and since the latter had never forfeited their pre- 
a'licncy in general estimation as the immediate companions of 
Jcsiu, the Christian majority inscribed on their banner the 
usociated names " Peter and Paul," considering themselves as 
fi>Howers, not of one Apostle, but of all.* The case was, how- 
iver, considerably altered when the inherent antinomian ten- 
dencies of Paulinism were made more distinctly evident by the 
L nogress of the Gnostics. The extreme Ebionitish Christians 
ft immediately engaged in bitter controversy with this dangerous 
& miral of an old adversary, and for the friendly partnership of 
^B "Peter and Paul" substituted the opprobrious antithesis of 
^B " Feter and Simon Magus." ' Simple Paulinism made no pro- 
IB P^; it had from the gi-st but few partisans,* and no internal 
3^ ffiociple of union ; so that, in general, it cither relapsed into 
■"ue form of Judaical Christianity, o 



' Juitin, Tijpli. 



' iW Banuiba*, 
' 1 Cor. Tiii. 
; Ka-b. H. E. i. 12. 
. Atmrding Id Paul'i own gdiic 
'*'■• th( Claneiilius HumiliFa. 
f'hOJpp.il.SOiColoM.ir. 11; 2 Tim. 
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ChriBtian extravaganees'of Gnosticism. It was otherwise with 
the extreme Judaisers, whoae intolerant prejudices are alluded 
to in " Romans ;" a portion of these appear to have long con- 
tinued a powerful hyper-orthodox party in the Roman Church, 
being, in fact, only the more consistent and decided esponestg 
of that Petrinic element which had ever maintained the ascend- 
ancy ; and thus Judaism and Faulinism were again arrayed 
agamst each other under altered aspects, while the majority 
may be presumed to bave held a position of moderation and 
neutrality between them. In process of time the reactioneuy 
anti-Pauline exasperation again subsided, when the conserratiTe 
influences of hieratic absolutism had succeeded in quelling the 
sources of interaal disquietude ; and when, towards the close of 
the second century, the rule of faith {the ypatjiaiy bad been to 
a certain extent fixed, and ecclesiastical unity firmly established, 
the pretensions so long disputed or suspended were definitively 
admitted, and the church, in the names of Clement and Peter, 
ventiu^d to pronounce a gracious commendation on the " dear" 
and "blessed" brother who had bo long been suspected or 
frowned upon, and whose Epistles were even then, from their 
latitudiDarian tendencies, prooounced to be dangerous reading.' 



6. Petro-PouUnism at Rome. 

The doctrinal compromise or coahtion foi-med under these 
auspices was a sort of eclecticism, adapting Paul's phraseolt^ 
to the ideas of Peter, and concentrating, as far as possible, all 
the scattered outposts of catholic propriety. The watchword 
of "faith" was bluntly superadded to the essential condition of 
"works," the Old Testament blended with the Gospel, the 
Isi-aelite absorbed in the Christian, and the Roman " Peter," 
whose nominal sanction was claimed for the result, might 
admit, from its intermediary character, of being styled a popu- 
larised Paul," The determining sentiment may have beea 
Petrinic, Paulinic accessories being admitted only on the pre- 
sumption of their essential compatibility with Petrinic prin— 

I apet. iii. 16. 

' 1 Pet. iii. IS; 1 Clemens Cor. ch. ilrii.; Peeudo-Igiisl. ta Ephc*. cb. xii— 
Poljcarp to Pbilipp. ch. iiLj Apnst. Conatil. ii. 57- 

' Tlie ELionitee, aays Enaebius, cling pertinaciously to 1egali»ai, " as if ttiej eon^-' 
nut be aavedb; faitii in Christ Blooe, cout a corn^imdbu/ life." U. £. iii. 27 ■ 
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(iple ; and the union was referred back to the Old Testament, 
wliDse patriarchs and prophets were acknowledged to be the 
fiithers and legitimate precursors of the Christians.' The same 
God who beforctime selected the Israelites to be his people had 
DOW made the Christians inheritors of their privileges ;" and it 
was upon this feeling of being God's elect and holy people, that 
Christian purity and morality depended.' The baptism of the 
ancient Hebrew worthies, and Christ's supposed descent to 
Hades in order to rescue the predilnvian sinners, curiously 
illustrate the relation in which the New and Old Testament 
economies were placed to each other. Christianity was the 
religion of universal salvation, including within its healing 
power the past as well as the present, the dead as well as the 
linng,* the devil and his angels as well as mankind. Chris- 
tians were supposed to be dead as to the flesh, but alive to the 
npirit by their baptism, as Noah was rescued from the cata- 
atropbe in which " all flesh" was destroyed by means of water ;' 
but then to vindicate the equality of God's dealings, and to 
prove the universal apphcability of Christian repentance and 
redemption,' it was necessary to show that the warnings and 
opportunities vouchsafed to Noah, and still held out to the 
heathen, had also been allowed to those who of old had died in 
the flesh, but might fairly claim a share in Christ's spiritual 
resurrection.' The Epistle attributed to James, but which 
even the credulous Eusebius allows to be spurious," addresses 
(like other writings of its class) the general community of 
Christians as the " true IsraeUtes," ' and in a rambling apho- 
ristic style enforces the various items of duty, considered as 
fulfilment of the " free " or " perfect " law, such as continence, 
boKVolcncc, prayer, &c. But with this it would unite the 
aotioD of faith, attempting to smooth the way to an alliance by 
(onceding to this virtue the supplementaiy importance whica 

I Philipp. Hi. 3 ; BunalwaiiT.; 1 Qeinent, nii. ) JamMii. 21. 

* 1 OawRt, chaptan 29. 30. 35, Sll. 

■ 1 Pet. i. 2, 15; ii. 9,11; Hilgeofbld, Apast. Vater, pp. Gfi, 87. 



I. 1 Pet. iii. 20; Hen 



, p. 76!l,Po(t.j Ungenda 



1 IreiuB, tlar. i. 27, 3. a 



I. 30 und 31 1 Philii 
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St. Paul allowed to works. Hereupon orthodox apologists 
have laborioualy attempted to show that Jamea and Paul are 
not at variance, and that whichever virtue be placed uppermost 
the result is the same. But the faith of James is not the 
mystic reaction in the soul intended by Paul ; it is an objective 
faith or earnest behef contrasted with ficklenesa, vacillatioo, or 
"double-mindedncss;"' a belief which even "devils" may 
entertain ;' whereas that of St. Paul implies in itself all the 
fruits of obedience, and at once makes its possessor the 
accepted child of God. The supposition that faith can possibly 
be " alone," or " dead," proves that Jamea does not use the 
word in the senae of St. Paul, who could, under no eircum- 
stanees, have conceded the principle of justification by worka, 
hia faith being either a living, fruitful faith, or none. In this 
Epistle, compared with other cotemporary writings, we possess 
distinct proof that even within the limits of approved Chris- 
tianity at an advanced period of the church,* the Paulinic and 
Judaical tendencies were far from merged in a perfectly 
uniform creed.* The Epistle of James is controversial, ex- 
preasly contradicting Paul,* and striving to couuteract the force 
of the examples he quoted by giving them a different turn. It 
may be described as a hortatory expression of the views of 
" Hermas," ascetically extolling poverty, and showing other 
traces of Judaical sympathies. On the other hand, the First 
Epistle of Clemens, the Pbilippiana, and Fii-st of Peter, have a 
Pauline, or " Paulo-Petrinic " character, speaking of Chris- 
tianity as "justification," or "grace," conferred by God'a free 
gift," and accepted by means of faith ; but then its actual pos- 
session must be secured and perfected hy works {epya Sikoio- 
(Tuviie), by laborious effort after a still uncompleted salvation;' 
and, indeed, it is only the last phase of the one eternal rehgion 
partially disclosed in the Old Testament,' in which the booa 
there offered to a few is purchased by the blood of Christ for 
all." The " Philippians " appear to have originated in the - 
desire of the more liberal Roman Christians to claim for " 
St. Paul himaelf a perfect agreement with the Old Testament - 



■ Ch.i. 6,8; I Pet. t. flicomp. Hennas, Vis. i. Ijandl Clera. eh 
» Ch. ii. 29, 3 Ch, iv. 14. ' See 1 Clem 
' Comp. il 24, with Rom. iii. 2B ; ObI. ii. 1 6. 

■ 1 Clem. 32) Philipp. iii. 9; eomp. James i. IB. 

^ Philipp. iL 12-, uL 11,13,13. ■ Philip, iii. 3: 1 Pel. i. 

* lCleiii.7[ LPeki. IB, 19, {oUowiiig the "Hebrews." 
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religion as represented by Roman Petrinic syncretism, to vin- 
dicate the "jnstification " theory from the very obvious impu- 
tation of indolent self-complacency and quietism, and by com- 
bining the "fruits of righteouanesa " with faith,' to provide a 
formula in vrbieh each dissentient member of the church might 
find himself at home. Again, the writer who, in the first 
Petrinic epistle, recommends a modification of Pauline doctrine 
through the familiar medium of " Silvanus," ' pleads for the 
same union of "faith " with "love" or "works." His object 
is to reconcile fi-eedom with Christian punty, to exhibit baptism 
as the pledge of universal salvation, to make Christianity coeval 
with the world, and to attest the Petrinic origin of the Roman 
Church.' It was in the conaciousneas of possessing a universal 
faith raised above the disputes of contending factions, and 
comprehending all that was generally approved in partial sya- 
tcms, that the Roman Christians ventured to assume the right 
of exhortation or " monition " {irapaKXti'"^, or vov9tma*) in 
regard to other churches, recommending, in several epistles, 
this " true grace " ' for their adoption. Read without reference 
to chronological arrangement and cotemporary requirements, 
the New Testament writings present a most distracting dissi- 
milarity of sentiment. "VVe find Paul contradicting James, 
Iklalthew at issue with Luke, John's Apocalypse indirectly con- 
demning John's Gospel ; the contradiction is explained only 
when, referring the particular document to the time and the 
occa&ion, we recognise the point of view from which each writer 
disputra, incorporates, or modifies preceding opinions. The 
Bputles of James, Peter, Judc, and John, show how churchmen 

Et to work when they wished to " exhort " their fellow-men, 
to announce what they implicitly believed to be the truth. 
f published the accredited views of their day under the 
c of some influential Apostle or apostolically- connected 
van, attributing to him, with the arbitrai-y " spiritualism " em- 
pluyed in the Old Testament citation by St. Paul,' the Epistle 
> ai.i.ll:ir.9. 
'Ch-T. I2,i.t PbqI'i coadjotor (3 Cor. i. 19) pteSBed into Ihe lerriec of Peler. 

* See eb. t. 1 3, vitb ctRiunrnlai?. 

* Bab. liiL 32; 1 PeL r. »nd lii.; 1 Clem. Tii, Sic; Euwb. Hiit, Eal. ii. 25. 

* I Pet ». 13. 

' f-o, 1 Cor. it 9i X. i; Oal. IT. 24. The author of tha Hebrew* offtr» n aiiniliu 
httnca in hi> lh»rr of Enoch. Melchiiedek, noi the old Palriuicb), in whine hii- 
Mrjkn reoogniiea bii own peculiar idem of the hroicnly Jeruialem (ch. li. 10) and 

int nnrienal aionemcnt and prieilhood; and ii, of coorM. ■Irenglbaned in 

If finding tham thai weminglf anticipated in the Old Teilamant 
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to the Hebrews, and the Alexandi-iEtn allegorists, ideas asd Im- 
guage first suggested by altered circumstances, and adding 
every appeal suited to enhance the effect of the communicatia^ 
as where Jude reminds the reader that lie is the brother at 
James, and Peter pathetically alludes to hia own approachisg 
death.' Paid is often brought forward in later writings tu 
defend some modification of his own opinions ; but the nama 
moat frequently borrowed for conciliatory purposes are tin 
more neutral inoffensive ones of Peter, Luke, and ClemoL 
Peter, who really appears to have been of a weak and nnstabb 
mind, is an appropriate advocate of concession and compt* 
mise ; although the one fact of the existence of a " Cephas," n 
Petrinie party, in the Corinthian church, sufficiently disprora 
the pretended personal accord of the two leading Apoetl^. A 
temporary irritation or misapprdiension is wholly inaiifl«-i<^ 
to account for the prolonged animosities alluded to in SeconJ 
Corinthians. Indeed, the name of Peter has been used by ti*- 
dition in two contradictory senses ; and whereas in one oook* 
he is brought forward as the bitter opponent of St, Paul ID 
Rome, other writings adopt the legend of the amicable joumej 
of the two Apostles in company to Rome, in the evident puf. 
pose of promoting an agreement between the parties Bir» 
aponding to the reconciliation of the leaders. Generally speak- 
ing, "Peter" represents the moderate intra- Christian Judaisu 
of Catholicity. The visionary revelations disowned bv staucii 
Judaists' as diabolical deceptions are in the Second Pettf* 
claimed for orthodox Christianity ; and the Geutile miniM 
which had at firat been either wholly condemned, or \icwti 
only as an inferior ministry, is appropriated by the grtal 
ApostoUc founder of the Roman Church, which seems to lta« 
maintained a pei'son epecially qualitied and appointed for tlic 
office :' an office said to have been filled by Clement," and agwu. 
in later times, by Caius. 

■ 2 Pet. i. 14. ' The ClrmentiDe H«milial. 

> The Cicmentins. * Ch. i. 16. 

' A> '■ (Siw crivimoi," PhatidB Cod. ilviii. p. 37, BneKbl. 

' Hcmiat Mj'i {i. ■!, 4) ho it desirrd by the riiian to write Iwo cninei o( iti "■ 
i> 10 be HDt to aeuiem and nnp 1q Gmpi*. CItmPnt it to forward it W foreBnO* 
Graplc lo adrnaniih the orphana ud widowt. The w 
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7. Luke?8 Gospel. 

be Gk)spel of Luke bespeaks tbe same feeling of wbat may 
;ermed '^ Paulo-Petrmic^^ orthodoxy as the Epistle to the 
ippians. It is an attempt to prove historically the essential 
nony between Paul and Peter ; to establish their agreement 
1 the very words and example of Jesus ; in shorty to show 
; the prevalent Roman form of Judaical Christianity truly 

faithfully represented the common original faith. In order 
lo this^ Judaical qualifications are superadded to a Pauline 
s in such a manner as to neutralise as far as possible the 

tendencies, and to force them into uniformity. The word 
pel, in its original meaning, was not a biography or chro- 
e of events, but the ''glad tidings'^ of a Messiah, accom- 
ied with a brief description of his Message to the world. 
\ announcement was mainly doctrinal; and when St. Paul 
aks of a gospel of his own,' he evidently means his peculiar 
?8 of Christianity, not a biography of Jesus, which, indeed, 
expressly repudiates,' and for which no personal association 
b the living Jesus had qualified him. His gospel was the 
trine which he claims to have received, not from the ordi- 
y sources of intelligence, but from inspiration; and the 
Qy nominal varieties of subsequent gospel forms, as well as the 
ring discrepancies in corresponding citations from an osten- 
ly single evangelical source, while illustrating the fluctuating 
jracter of Christian tradition, exemplify also the fact, that 

really important gospel constituent was the doctrine, in re- 
OD to which the added circumstances were secondary and 
^sidiary. At a time when the idea of canonical scripture 
I not exist (the New Testament books being first cited as 
'pa<l>ri" in the relatively late Epistles of Peter, Timothy,* and 
imens*), the churches naturally adapted their traditions or 
oks to successive phases of opinion; thus giving ample 
blinds for the charge of arbitrary alteration which Celsus 
ought against them,* and which they, in their turn, brought 
ainst the scripture readings of repudiated or heretical oppo- 
nts/ These arbitrary proceedings of the gospel writers, as 
plained by Baur and others, curiously exemplify the process 

' 1 Cor. i. 17; Rom. iL 16; Gal. i. 8. « Gal. I 16; 2 Cor. v. 16. 

' SchwegW, i. 238. * Ist Ep. • 2nd Ep. 

• Orig. Cels. ii. 27. ' Euaeb. Hist Ecd. yi. 20. 
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through which old forms were made to senre as vehicles 
new ideas ; and although the information to be obtained from 
narratives so framed as to the doctrines and acts of Jesus can 
only be an approximation or probability^ our disappointment is 
lessened by the discovery of very valuable evidence of the ad- 
vance of thought^ as shown by the different degrees and ways 
in which each writer contrives to construe and combine the 
conflicting materials before him. Luke declares himself to 
stand at a distance from the sources of apostolical tradition^ and 
to be one of *' many^' who had '^ undertaken to set in orda" 
what had been handed down by the original ministers of ''the 
word/^ This "word/^ or evangelical doctrine, was the repre- 
sentative of early Christian thought in its original undeveloped 
uniformity, when there was as yet no plurality of gospels, but 
only '' the gospel/^ In the apostolic age, when Christ^s second 
coming and the end of the world were expected immediately, no 
motive existed for attempting to perpetuate by writing the me- 
morial of his earthly career. The earliest written expression of 
the tradition appears to have been that called the '' Grospel of 
the Hebrews;" a name, however, not us^d till much later, 
when there were other gospels not exclusively Jew- Christian.' 
This gospel, under many varieties of form, seems to have been . 
the most popular evangelical writing down to the middle of tte 
second century,* when, being supplanted by more suitable com- 
pilations, it was placed among the number of disputed (" anti- 
legomena"), afterwards of apocryphal writings, and was at last 
banished altogether. The type of evangelical tradition prin- 
cipally appealed to by Luke seems to have undergone a similar 

1 Jerome found this gospel among the Jew-Christians or Nazarenes in Perseaytad 
it appears to have been substantially the same as that which, under many ninwt 
(such as the Gospel of Peter, of Matthew, of the Egyptians, Justin *s Apostolical 
Memoirs, Tatian^s Diatessaron, &c.), was constantly appealed to by Jew-Christian 
writers, by Cerinthus, Papias, Hegesippus, Justin, the Clementina, Ps. Ignatius, and 
even some of the canonical EpisUes, that of James, for instance, and the 2nd of 
Peter. (Schwegler, N. Z. i. 204.) Justin, who frequently names Isaiah, Jeremiah* 
and even John, in reference to the Apocalypse, never cites by name our present 
evangelists; and Hegesippus, though writing in Greek, prefers to quote the Aiamaic 
original of the Gospel of the Hebrews. Most of the early writers continue to appeal 
to *• Moses and the Prophets" as the only " inspired " authority, and even, like 
Theophilus and Tatian, ascribe their conversion to reading them. 

* Eusebius says, the Ebionites used this gospel alone, esteeming the others ol 
very little value. (Hist. Eccl. iii. 27.) The Ebionites themselves gave out, that the 
spurious (or Pauline) gospel (Clem. Hom. ii. 17; comp. Epist. Petri ii.) was preached 
y£r«/,— alluding, probably, to the priority of St. Paul's missionary teaching; the trtt« 
gospel came afterwards to refute heresy. 
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^es of transitions. His gospel has two distinct sources — a 
Pauline and a Judaical one ; these are not simply aggregated^ 
bat have each been modified by that conciliatory purpose to 
irliieh so many of the New Testament books owe their exist- 
ence. The conclusion to be formed as to its composition must 
iepend on the relation between these two constituents, and of 
me of them to the gospel used by Marcion. Marcion is re- 
sted to have used a gospel in general harmony with his own 
ipinions, to which he himself assigned no specific name as its 
uthor, but which TertuUian and other Fathers indignantly de- 
lounce as a garbled and mutilated Luke. It appears, however, 
a several instances, that Marcion^s text was better connected 
ban Luke's; and, moreover, that many of the missing passages 
apposed to have been purposely omitted by Marcion, — for ex- 
mple, the parable of the Prodigal Son, — favour his own way 
f thinking, and are such as he could have had no conceivable 
eason for excluding. His text began with a passage corre- 
ponding to Luke iv. 31-37, after which came verse 16; in our 
;06pel tiiese passages are inverted; and the inversion entails 
he awkward consequence, that verse 23 refers to events as past 
fhich have yet to come, and that in verse 24 Jesus complains 
if a rejection which has not taken place. Moreover, many of 
the passages said to have been omitted by Marcion have in 
Luke all the appearance of interpolation ; and when TertuUian, 
whose charge of falsification, after all, amounts only to hypo- 
thetical inference,' himself admits that Marcion allowed many 
tihings to remain in his gospel which were opposed to his own 
opinions,* we may be disposed to think that, could he have 
been heard in his own defence, he might, as anticipated by the 
BJigry rhetorician, have either altogether disproved the falsi- 
fication, or have easily succeeded in justifying it. Origen, for 
example, adduces the omission of the two last chapters of Ro- 
laans in proof of the illegitimate proceedings of Marcion ; but 
ance it has been satisfactorily shown that neither these chap- 
ters, nor the similarly-ignored pastoral letters, have any real 
claim to be considered St. Paulas, we can only conclude that 
Marcion either knew them not because they were not in exist- 
^ce, or else purposely omitted them because he did not think 
^em deserving insertion. The utter failure of the charge in 

^ See Banr, Canon. Evangelien, p. 42*2. ^ Adv. Marc. iv. 43. 

F 
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this instance might alone induce a suspicion of its being equaify 
unfounded in others; and when all circumstances are taken 
into account — the incongruity^ for instance^ of many passages 
as they stand in Luke,^ and the necessity of referring to Mst* 
cion for an explanation of unintelligible phrases' — ^it becomei 
extremely probable that the supposed omissions are subse- 
quent additions, and that it is not Marcion wbo sappiessed, 
but the later compiler who has interpolated. Marcion^s goml 
was not his exclusively ; it was an ancient gospel^ to which liis 
name was attached because he had notoriously used it, and 
given testimony to its existence. So that we have here only an 
instance of the usual process by which a shorter, but in ita^. 
consistent, gospel became enlarged and adapted by new modi- 
fications to an advanced state of the Christian mind. To Ire- 
n%us and Tertullian, who lived when our present Luke was g^ 
nerally received as canonical, the reverse seemed to have been the 
case ; they held the received gospel to be the original one, which 
had been used and wilfully falsified by a heretic ;' chaining him 
even with the omission of readings subsequently introduced for 
the express purpose of controverting his opinions.^ 

The present text of Luke, apart from passages afterwards 
omitted or added, agrees with the Paulinism of Marcion, whose 
gospel was probably only a prior condition of tbat whicb grew 
into the canonical one. The doctrinal gospel of the Paulmista 
would doubtless partake the usual tendency of similar writings 
to enlarge its circumference, so as in time to collect around it 
a congenial narrative adapted to liberally-thinking Christiana; 
and the tradition ascribing the matured composition to FanFs 
companion, Luke,^ may be understood in the same way as that 
deriving the Judaic gospel from Matthew, i. e. that he sup- 
plied the first written .memoranda on which a more elaborate 
gospel was founded. The original Luke was throughout a 



1 As in ch. xiz. 11, 12, 38, where it is at first denied that the kingdom 
immediately appear; it is only to be received after travelling to a Ibr coantry''t<> 
the death of Jesus; yet the triumphant entry into Jerusalem, which Marcion omitted, 
still takes place. 

* Baur, Canon. Ev. pp. 406, 410. ' Baur, Canon. Ev. p. 424. 

* E,g. the formula (Luke x. 22) much more nearly resembling Matt. xi. 27, th* 
the text of Marcion. Also ch. viii. 20, the studied omission of the words, ** who ii 
my mother ? '' which Marcion had as well as Matt. xii. 48. Baur, Canon. Et. pp- 
410,507. 

* Euseb. Hist. EccL ii. 22; iii. 4; v. 8. 
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auline argument^ sometimes giving Paulas peculiar precepts 
L his own words.^ It announced in positive terms that Juda- 
m. ended where Christianity began^ and transferred Matthew's 
rediction as to the permanence of the law^^to the ^^ words '^ of 
esas«' It proclaimed the Pauline doctrine of faith and grace, 
nd suppressed all those passages in which Matthew would 
BStiict'the privileges of Christianity to Jews. Omitting the 
ewish extraction and observances of the infancy, it exhibited 
esus suddenly conmiencing his extraordinary career at Caper- 
axim, and forcing the daemon world to bear witness to his 
ivine character and his superior might.^ Already he wields 
he plenary authority' assigned to him in Matthew only after 
18 resurrection f and the feats of healing simply recorded in 
Catthew emanate from the magical ^' virtue '' of his person/ 
lie supposed stronghold of daemoniacal power was heathen- 
am; and the relatively heathen provinces of Galilee and 
lamaria are, according to this gospel/ the principal theatre of 
he missionary activity of him who came especially to seek and 
ave that which was lost.' He is said to have there appointed 
eventy supplementary Apostles corresponding to the supposed 
Lumb^ of the nations of the earth, transferring to them the 
anphatic inauguration elsewhere reserved to the twelve, and 
aidowing them with a power to oppose and overcome the 
)rince of the dsemon world." The writer's aim is evidently to 
lepreciate the twelve in comparison with these missionaries to 
he heathen, who collectively represent the apostleship alone 
recognised by Marcion." With this view he dwells on their 
dulness of apprehension,^^ their sleep and random talking,^' their 
fidthlessness and perversity,^^ and their inability to understand 
the real purpose of his mission." He suppresses the elsewhere 

^ Comp. ch. X. 7, 8, with 1 Cor. ix. 7, x. 27; also ch. xxiv. 34, with 1 Cor. xt. 5; 
cb. xxii 19, with 1 Cor. x. 23, 24. 

• Ch. V. 18. 

' See TertuUian against Marcion, iy. 33, showing that the original reading of 
Lake xvi. 17, was not ** of the law," but " of my words." 

• Ch. iv. 34, 41; Tiii. 28; x. 17, 18: xi. 22. « Luke x. 22. 

• Matt xxviii. 18. 7 ch. v. 13, 17; yi. 19; yiii. 46. 

' Comp. ch. ix. 51 ; xvii. 11. » Ch. v. 32 ; xv. 4, 24, 32; ix. 66; xix. 10. 

, ^' Ch. X. 17, 18. This story may have been originally a Petrinic legend, devised 
n Older to parallel Christ with Moses. See Recog. Clem. i. 40; Epistola Petri ad 
Jacob.; and Hom. ii. 38. 

^ The person whom the twelve forbid to act as a Christian missionary, ^ because 
hefoUoweth not us" (ix. 49), is probably intended for St. Paul. 

" Ch. xxiv. 16-25. " Ch. ix. 32, 33 ; xxii. 46. 

" Ch. ix. 41. >* Ch ix. 45, 55; xviiu 34. 

f2 
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80 conspicuous glorification and spiritual endowment of Peter/ 
and exhibits James and John in a character more allied to tk 
revengeful rancour of the Apocalypse' than to the benign vfiA 
of Jesus.' He pleads for universalism by showing how Chnl^ 
dishonoured in his own country^ was sent to preach cntf' 
where/ and found apt listeners among Samaritans and hok 
thens.^ The more we compare the different gospel aoeoonti 
with each other^ the more we shall become convinced that tie 
evangelists were not the simple, unsophisticated chionidcB 
they have sometimes been taken for, but singularly ingenkm 
men, pleading a specific cause, and using no single expi ' 
or word without a deUberate purpose. The adoption of 
traits and omission of others, the historicalhr questionable 
cumstances and occasional contradictions, clearly display tlidr 
argumentative purpose. The disparagement of Jeinah kgd* 
ism, Sabbatarianism, and work-righteousness in one series rf 
parables and incidents, the extension of divine mercy mi 
acceptance to the lost Gentile sheep indicated in anotMr, tht 
repudiation of the Jewish theories of temporal retribution mi 
an external eschatology,' the omission in the parable ijt tk 
feast of the stipulated marriage garment of Jewish legalisoiy* 
show how Luke endeavoured to confer on the spiritualism ind 
comprehensiveness of Christianity as remodelled by St. Paul the 
anticipated sanction of its Founder. 

But the present gospel is not the original Luke. The 
Pauline gospel has passed through the hands of a compikr 
whose object, clearly distinguishable from that of the origuialy 
is to qualify party asperities, to restore the balance of im- 
partiality by Judaical concessions, and thereby to adapt the 
narrative to catholic wants. By adding the account of the 
infancy, he shows that the Redeemer of the world was also, by 
every technical qualification, the Jewish Messiah; and by in- 
serting the triumphal entry' into Jerusalem, immediately con- 

' Luke ix. 22; comp. xzii. 31, 32. Ch. zzii. 28, 30, wai not in the original U^** 
' Ch. iz. 54. The writer, indeed, seems to have had the ApocaIy|>ie in TieVt^ 

to have intentionally transferred to the seventy the honours there ezdusivdy gi*<* 

to the twelve. Comp. Luke z. 20, with Rev. zzi. 14. 

' The Kpistle of Barnabas (ch. v.) shows that many of the early OaivfU^ 

thought disparagingly of the older Apostles, describing them as selected on accottOt*^ 

tli«»ir having been pre-eminent sinners. 

* Ch. iv. 43 ; comp. ziii. 33. * Ch. viii. 85; x. S3; xTii, 16. 

* Luke ziii. 2; zvii. 20, 21; zix. 11. 7 Matt zzii. 11. 

* In narrating the public entry into Jerusalem, Luke quietly corrects the ii 
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fen apoD him the ''kingdom " which just before he seemed to 
have provisionally disclaimed.^ Matthew, while allowing the 
bet of the entry of Gentiles into the Messianic kingdom, 
isaerts their irruption to have been abnormal and violent ; 
lie later compiler of '' Luke ^' accepts the fact as legitimate/ 
rat takes the opportunity of qualifying his admission by 
ikering the reading' into the seemingly irrelevant dictum as to 
ihe perpetuity of Jewish "]b,w/' as if anxious to make amends 
or his liberality by a corresponding concession the other way. 
Se adapts the genealogy to satisfy both the universalistic- and 
fudseo-theocratic theories; to prove, in accordance with the 
oBneral Paulinism of the book, how the Christ descended from 
9avid and Abraham was also the appropriate Redeemer of 
nankind as son of Adam and of God. He alters passages seem- 
ng to favour Marcion's dualism and docetism,^ and omits cer- 
ain anti-Judaical expressions which were unnecessarily harsh 
ind offensive.' He points out that the calling of the Gentiles, 
dearly authorised by Scripture precedent,^ was no wrong to 
the Jews, who, by "looking backwards^' or '^ making ex- 
eases/' had wronged themselves, but whose privileges, like 
those of the elder son in the parable,^ were really the same as 
before^ unimpaired by the rescue of those unhappy Gentiles 
who ^'perished with hunger,^^ and were as tost and dead." 
And though it might be imprudent to pour the new wine of 
Faulme doctrine into the old bottles of Judaism, he neverthe- 
less admits it to be impossible to expect that those accustomed 
to the old wine should suddenly abandon it for the new.' The 
btroductory verses explain the compiler's object to have been 
threefold — consecutive arrangement, and fulness and accuracv 
of information. He had before him the labours of many^*' 
previous writers, and endeavoured, by their aid, to make the 

^ of Matthew, who, anxious only about the literal fulfilment of prophecy, seems 
to make Christ ride on two donkeys. Matt. xzL 7, and Luke zix. 30. 

' Ch. zix. 11. In this parable, the ^ kingdom" is evidently the distant object 
«f the ** &r journey;" ue, the death of Jesus. 

' Ch. xvi. 16. * ** rov wofiov^^ for " rwp \oywy futv,^ 

* Omits, e,g. in ch. viiu 20, the words occurring Matt. xii. 46, which were consi- 
^^docetic, or fiiyourable to the notion of a visionary Christ; also alters, as Mat- 
^w also does, the ancient reading, ** no one ever knew the Father except the Son ^* 
(^22, Schwegler's Nachapostische Zeitalter), into " no one knuweth,** &c. 

' Thus Luke zx. 16, compared with Matt. xxi. 43; Luke xiii. 29, compared with 
Matt. via. 12. 

* Ch. iv. 25, seq. ' Ch. xv. 31. • Comp. Rom. vi. 13; xi. 15. 

* Ch. V. 39. >• ToAAoi. 
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narrative of the apostolic age as complete, and also as safe md 
satisfactory {aa6cXBia)y to all parties as possible. His positni 
is not that of pleader on the Pauline side, but rather <^ an n- 
partial arbitrator, striving to combine and generalise vian 
essentially inconsistent, which could only through mutual coi- 
cession obtain a decent semblance of uniformity ; a oonditioi 
of the literary structure of the gospels which, while iUostntiiB 
the extreme futility of attempting to " harmonise '^ them, as it 
is called, or to reduce them to exact historical and chvonologicd 
order, makes amends for our disappointment in this reqieet bj 
exhibiting in the pecuhar combinations adopted by eadi wiikr 
a different grade in the scale of approach to the eventual octhi- 
dox standard. 



8. The Acts. 

Of those passages in Luke's gospel which announce, as if 
prophetically, the universalism of Christianity, its rejection hj 
the Jews, and its consequent extension to Samaritans and Gcd- 
tiles, the Acts furnish a ^i^o^'-historical illustration. To the 
character of a history of early Christianity the book has no 
pretension. No particulars are disclosed of its external or in- 
ternal relations, of its first president the rigid diseipliniriin 
James,' the labours of the Apostles in the East, or the state of 
the churches of Asia or Rome. Only of the two great party 
leaders, Peter and Paul, is there a prominent, though still t 
scanty^ and garbled mention ; and it is clear that the writer^! 
object is not history, but rather the practical aim of promoting 
Christian unity by an ideal reconciliation and equalisation of 
the elements of strife ; by confounding the Jew-Christian oppo- 
sition to a Uberal Christianity with the Jewish opponents of iD 
Christianity; by making Peter sanction acts of Paul, while 
Paul plays the part of Peter ; by attributing, in short, to » 
bygone age and to the leaders of the two parties that friendly 
understanding and unanimity which was still a desideratum 
and an expectancy. It is impossible to consider as historical > 
narrative which, to serve a transparent purpose, scruples not to 

* Jamei, io direct oppotition to more reliable authority, ia here represented M*^ 
advocate and patron of liberalism. 

' For intunccy we look in rain for a tatiifiictory commentary on Plaiil*t awn tt^^ 
mationi in 2 Cor. zL 24. 
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lolate all the best ascertained historical data; which perverts 
lie well-known characteristics of historical personages; which 
eems with the mythical and miraculous ; which contradicts St. 
^anl^ and contracucts itself.^ According to the Acts^ Paul is a 
itrict observer of the law^ observing the instructions of James. 
Se worships asriduously in the Temple^ enforces circumcision/ 
md practises the ascetic austerity of Judaism. How unlike all 
Ilia to the historical Paul, the uncompromising foe to unworthy 
xnoession/ the great enemy of Jewish prejudice and abro- 
i;8tor of Jewish law, who denounces circumcision as imchris- 
tian, and condenms the dissembling Peter for the very conduct 
bere imputed to himself I We are in the dilemma of supposing 
either that Paul was a time-server who knowingly betrayed his 
own principles, or that the Acts have misrepresented him. How 
can the subordinate part played by Paul in the Acts and the evi- 
dent effort to make him appear as the mere delegate of the 
older Apostles, be reconciled with his own independent lan- 
guage and proud disclaimer of obligation or connection with 
Qiem ?* Or how are we to believe that Peter, if he was really 
the first to confer baptism on Gentiles with the approval of the 
church, should at a much later time have exhibited an un- 
manly fear of running counter to prejudices supposed to have 
been alreadh^ abandoned ?* Doubtless the writer's object is to 
plead for Cfhristian universalism. But he does not argue as 
rttnl would have argued, that salvation, being God's free grace 
or gift, could not be the monopoly of any one nation ; the plea is 
adjusted so as, while conceding the original validity of the Jew- 
ish daims, to dispute only the actual possibility of insisting on 
(hem; halting midway between Jewish jealousy and Pauline 
liberality, and admitting the former as theoretically justifiable, 
while defending the latter in practice. The Jews themselves, 
he says, have inadvertently waived their privilege, and the Gen- 
tiles must be permitted to enjoy their crumbs and leavings.^ 
Paul, therefore, is not exclusively the Apostle to the Gentiles ; 
he is carefully shown to have addressed the Jews first,* and 
ooly afterwards to have transferred the rejected benefit to Gen- 

^ Comp. ch. ix. 7, with ch. xzii. 9; ch. ix. 19, with GaL L 16, 17; ch. ix. 28, 
*ith ch. xxu. 18. 
' Ch. xvi. 3. » Gal. ii. 6. * G^. ▼. 2. • Gal. ii. 

• Gal ii. 12; Acts xv. 7. 

' Comp. Rom. xv. 9. The two last ehapters of the Romans adopt the tone, not 
^ I^aol, but of the Aets, and are evidently not genuine. 

• Ch. ix. 15, 20; xxviii 17. 
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tiles.' Besides, argues impliedly the writer, he introduced no 
novelty; he did only what Peter had already done,* and what 
the church had sanctioned. His apostolic authority, too, is 
scarcely less than Peter^s own ; he works a miracle for every 
miracle of Peter's;' confers as fully the gift of the Holy Ghost; 
performs by means of his handkerchief as much as Peter by 
his shadow;^ parallels the resuscitation of Tabitha by that of 
Eutychus ; in short, both have all the outward semblance of 
divinity;' both have the same legitimate authorisation;' and 
the visionary evidence on which the much-disputed apostleship 
of Paul depended was no unworthy hallucination^ no deception 
of the deviV but the very same which guided Peter in one of 
the most important crises of his career.* Paul is no " deceiver," 
no " avOpamog avofiog '/' he is guiltless of any infringement of 
Jewish propriety. On the contrary, it is Peter who baptizes a 
Gentile, who deprecates circumcision,' who pleads for justi- 
fication by faith." Nowhere does Paul declare in plain terms 
his peculiar view as to the only way in which men could be 
saved. On the contrary, he preaches the doctrine of Peter, 
showing from ^* the law and the prophets that Jesus was 
Christ,^^ and exhorting to works meet for repentance.'^" At 
Antioch indeed,*' and at Ephesus,*' he alludes to his theory rf 
justification, but only in a cursory way, and in terms not more 
explicitly antinomian than those employed by Peter." Paul is 
the great inculcator of the praeticd virtues ; he preaches jus- 
tice, temperance, almsgiving ; dwells on his Jewish origin and 
Pharisaic education ; extols on every occasion the law and the 
prophets ; and although innocent of any infraction of law, whe- 
ther Jewish or Roman," is persecuted forsooth for preaching 
repentance and good works;*' although as to this the writer 

' Cb. ziii. 46; xviii. 5; xxii. 18, 21 ; xxviii. 28. So Mark, who nsoally OBU^ 
the particularism of Matthew (x. 5, 6), changes Jewish exclusiTe privilege lAtf^ 
priority, Mark vii. 27; Matt. xv. 26. 

^ ** A long time before." Ch. xv. 7; comp. i. 8. 

' Comp. the similar narratives, liL 2, with xiv. 8. 

* Ch. V. 15; comp. xix. 12. • Ch. x. 26; xiv. 15; xxviii. 7» 

^ Ch. X. 41; xxvi. 16. 'As suggested in the Clementina. 

" Ch. X. 11. » Ch. XV. 10. >" Ch. iii. 16; x. 43; xv. ^' 

" Ch. xvii. 3; xxvi. 20. » Ch. xiii. 38, 39. " Ch. xx. 21, 24. 

" Comp.ii. 38; iii. 19, 26; v. 31; x. 43; xv. 9, 10, 11. In the latter passa^ 
Peter rests salvation on faith and grace, declaring the law to be an intoIeialF^ 
burden ; while Paul's justification by &ith does not replace the law (xiii. 39), bat ^ 
superadded to it. 

" Ch. XXV. 8. " Ch. xxiv. 14, 16, 17, 18; xxvi. 20, 21. 
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: furnishes data for his own confutation.* The book 
les with a story which, while betraying an utter dis- 
of historical accuracy, emphatically manifests its pur- 
for if it be impossible to conceive that St. Paul could 
) unblushingly asserted an evident untruth,' or that the 
-Jews, whether identical with the Christian believers or 
uld have been so completely ignorant as is pretended of 
aning of Christianity and of the labours of Paul, we see 
e more clearly how necessary it was, in the view of the 
to seize every possible occasion of proving, both from 
By and fact, that the original Jew-Christian theory had 
navoidably, and therefore allowably extended; and we 
fer that, at the time of its composition, the apostolic 
ty and doctrine of Paul, which required so elaborate an 
r, were not generally accepted.' 



9. The Clementine Literature. 

y conciliatory Petrinic writings bear the name of Cle- 
bo whom, in tradition, Peter is said to have committed 
e of the Roman Church. A Gentile by birth, but a 

of Peter, he is pointed out by " Hermas^^* as the most 
n&te herald of Petrine principles to the Gentiles. But 
called Clementine writings vary considerably in their 

and a flexibility (corresponding to different phases 
•ch opinion) may be traced in them, ranging from an 
id Ebionitism to that Catholicised Paulinism which en- 
he Epistle to the Philippians* to claim an originally 

name for a Pauline ^'fellow labourer.^' The same 
ty appealed to by the '^ Homilies^^ and "Apostolical 
utions,^' representing the strict Ebionitish party within 
urch of the second century who denied St. Paul, is 
,imed for the moderate Paulinism of the first Clementine 
; and an early tradition referring the authorship of the 
ews,^^ and also of the Acts, to Clemens, exemplifies how 
ime became habitually associated with literary efforts 

tti. 21; xxii. 22. 2 ch. xxviii. 17. 

a series of articles by Zeller in the 8th, 9th, and 10th vols, of the Tubingen 

ihrbiicher, proving incontestably the unhistorical character of the Acts, and 

real Paul was entirely different from the Paul there represented. 

il 4. * Ch. iv. 3. 

F 3 
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made to build up Catholic unity out of the conflicting elemaits 
of the extreme theologies. It denotes primarily the authorita- 
tive claims of the Petrinic side ; but while the tradition alluded 
to in Hennas^ and generally adopted in Jew-Christian liten- 
ture^ makes Clemens the disciple and immediate Bucoessor of 
Peter, Paulo-Petrinic orthodoxy, without disputing the Fetrine 
connection, claims its share in the venerated champion of mo- 
deration by making him the associate of Paul.* 

It seems to have been in the last-mentioned way that ^ 
monitory epistle addressed by Rome to the CorinthiaiiB ac- 
quired its reputation of being Clemens'. It propounds justi- 
fication by faith as the original religion and true source of 
salvation; but it also insists on the realisation of fiEdth in 
action; shows that Abraham and Rahab were saved, not by 
faith alone, but by " obedience and hospitality^' also ; and that 
not only Mosaic righteousness but Mosaic ritual retain, in a 
more literal and practical sense than that of ^^ Hebrews'' and 
1 Peter,' their validity for Christians. In the " Homiliea" a 
great change seems to have taken place. St. Paul is no longer, . 
as in the epistle,* the " blessed Apostle ;" he is not even an 
Apostle at all. The cause of orthodoxy is here more rigoronaly 
Jewish ; the essence of religion is belief in one God and ot . 
servance of his law ; and Christ being supposed to have mcfdy 
published to the world what had been already disclosed to the 
wise and good among the Jews, salvation or acceptance with God 
is equally secured by adherence to either the Mosaic or the Chris- 
tian system. True religion is essentially practical ; Christianfty 
is legal fulfilment ; man is a free agent ; his sin is voluntary 

^ Comp. Tertullian, Prxs. H»ret. cb. zxzii. 

' Phil. iv. 3 and 32. The latter passage probably refers to Clelnens, and, indeed, 
to the same Clemens as the one alluded to in the third verse, although the latter 
should have been at Philippi. A relation of Domitian, named Clement, was, it leeDii 
pat to death for embracing Judseo-Christianity. (Suet. Dom. ch. xv., and XiphiliiL 
there quoted.) In Hennas his name appears as that of a subordinate fonctionaiy; 
but eventually he became an apostolical man, the typical bishop or episcopal hero of 
the Roman Church ; although Epiphanius and Eusebius admit that he did not exe^ 
cise the office until the time of Domitian, and are, of course, at a loss to account lei 
his long neglect of duty. Even at this latter date, however, no proper bishops 
existed; but when the idea of episcopal succession became established, the Petrinic 
and Pauline traditions, each giving a different order of succession, were brought into 
forced connection, Clemens was placed fourth from Peter : yet his apostolical char 
racter was pertinaciously insisted on; his imperial relationship was thrown back to 
Tiberius (Clem. Hom. iv. 7) ; he was said to have been a disciple of Paul as well ai 
of Peter, and at last became an apostle himself. (Clem. Alex. Str. iv. 17, § 107.) 

» Ch. ii. 5. * Ch. v. and xlvii. 
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^rtor, not the inevitable result of a corrupt nature ;* and there 
is nothing in his moral condition disqualifying him from an 
adequate performance of his duty. But though generally po- 
lemical in tone, and vindicating Jew-Christianity in its most 
improved speculative form against the speculations of the Pau- 
Emsts, the writer makes many liberal concessions. Less^ per- 
ixps, in what he says^ than in what he suppresses^ he shows a 
disposition to abandon the extreme austerities of Judaism. 
Though deprecating sensual indulgence^ he does not forbid the 
use q( animal food or wine, is silent as to circumcision, and 
even recommends marriage as preventative of a greater evil. 
He exalts, so far as was compatible with monotheism, the 
diaracter of Christ, and admits imperfections in the Old Tes- 
tament. A great step was gained when Judaism departed from 
the dogged self-sufficiency of its position by admitting the 
fiJUbility of its records, and consenting in any degree to sub- 
mit them to criticism. The compromises adopted by the Alex- 
andrian Jews to account for Scripture incongruities, however 
lavishly employed, had been found insufficient for the pur- 
pose; and the followers of St. Paul had carried the Pauline 
idea of the independence of Christianity to the extent of 
ascribing the old law and Old Testament in general to the 
promptings of the evil principle. The author of the Clemen- 
tina, in general accordance with the Roman Christianity of 
his day, makes a different inference from similar premises. 
He admits that Christianity is not vulgar Judaism, and that 
the Old Testament, through interpolation and otherwise, con- 
tains much derogatory matter about God, which reason or 
"gnosis*' has to distinguish, and to separate the true and 
authentic from the adscititious and false. In this, as in other 
respects, he nearily approaches St. Paul, who had already recog- 
lused the New Testament in the Old, and claimed for Chris- 
tians the true sonship and rightful inheritance of Abraham. 
Moreover, he adopts the principle of Christian universalism ; 
iiot, indeed, in the sense of a scheme originally impartial, and 
ejjuafly open to Jew and Gentile, but as an extension to Gen- 
tiles of privileges essentially Jewish. The conversion of the 
heathen, which, by the early Roman Christians, had been 
jooked on with so much jealousy, is now confessedly the great 
siness of the Christian teacher ; and, to promote this object, 

^ Comp. James i. 14. 
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the office of Apostle of the Gentiles is unhistorically withdrawn 
from its proper owner, in order to be transferred to the Jew- 
Christian leader. It is Peter, not Paul, who is commissioned 
to preach the Divine Unity to polytheistic Gentiles; the no- 
velty of his Christian preacning consisting merely in the publi- 
cation to all of what had formerly belonged to Jews exda- 
sively. Peter, however, while propagating Christianity abroad, 
acts in subordination to James, who presides over the general 
interests of religion in the holy city of Jerusalem ; to James, as 
his ecclesiastical superior, he has to render an account of hi& 
mission ; and the selection of Peter, rather than James, to be 
the knight-errant of Christianity, seems to be part of the con- 
ciliatory machinery conducing to the great object of the book, 
James being the authority of the strict Ebionites, Peter of 
the catholicising conformists. The interposition of Clemens, 
too, is probably another instance of the same kind. According 
to the introductory epistle and " Contestatio Jacobi,'' in neither 
of which mention is made of Clemens, the discourses of Peter 
are to be strictly confined to Jews of approved character; 
whereas now, in evident disagreement with the original in- 
tention,* Clemens, the Gentile convert, is the person to whom 
they are especially committed, and by whom they are written. 
Hence it has been conjectured^ that the Homilies and Recog- 
nitions are revised compendiums of an antecedent Petrinic 
literature, namely, the Petrinic "preachings^' (Kerugmata) and 
"joumeyings^^ (Periodoi), so that in these writings, as now 
presented, the Catholicised Eoman Church itself steps forward 
in the person of its representative, Clemens, to welcome its 
great Apostle in the supposed original theatre of his labonrs, 
and to become his associate in his missionary journeys. Th& 
work appears to have been composed about the middle of the 
second century (a.d. 150-160), that remarkable epoch of th^ 
church, when the progress of free opinion made it necessary' 
to meet Gnosticism on its own ground, and to fight it with its 
own weapons. The writer betrays no consciousness of secta- 
rianism; he holds to precedent, to apostolical tradition, and 
speaks in the name of the church. He allows to none the title 

* Horn. i. 20, carelessly introduces an " avrov KfktiMrarros'''' in regard to the 
agency of Clemens, without any corresponding alteration of the rest of the sentence. 
Coinp. Epist. Pet. i. with Photius's interpretation of the passage, as meaning " n«- 
rpov ras oiKtias orvyyparlfat irpa|«ij.'' Cod. pp. 112, 113. 

■ Hilgenfeld, Apostolischen Vater,p.290i Ritschl, Altkatholische Kirche,p. 154. 
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of a true teacher but those approved by the hierarchy; and 
staunchly maintains the Ebionitish tenets against Pauhne^ the 
latter not having been sanctioned by an actual companion of 
lesus.^ 

10. Gnosticism. 

It is necessary here to advert more particularly to those 
eicorsions of speculative opinion which occurred as soon as 
Christianity was presented to a wider and more educated audi- 
ence than its first recipients. These extravagances^ with which 
the great majority of believers were wholly unprepared to sym- 
pathise^ were the natural consequence of a free and fluctuating 
itate of thought, and of the instinctive want felt by the better 
informed to enlarge a religion of mere sentiment into one 
which should harmonise with intellect and learning. Already 
Justin disowns several heretical sects; and the anxiety of 
Hegesippus^ who made it the business of his life to ascertain 
the correspondence between the different churches in regard to 
tradition and practice^ indicates the time when^ alarmed at the 
progress of novel doctrines, or, as it is termed, "vain dis- 
courses/' the majority foimd it necessary to review the strength 
of their position, and to intrench themselves against the assaults 
<rffree opinion. In other words, it was the progress of Gnosti- 
cism, which, by presenting a decided contrast to the opinions 
of the majority, made it necessary for the latter to determine 
what their opinions were, and at all events to sipk minor differ- 
ences in a league for mutual support. The undue latitudi- 
iwirianism of Christian thought thus naturally corrected itself, 
l^y enforcing a closer coalition and stricter discipline; and it 
^as the pressure of these assaults, immediately felt to proceed 
from something alien to Christian sentiment, which promoted 
*>nong the more moderate the catholic or " Petro-Pauline'' 
^ition already adverted to. 

Gnosis was an attempt to convert Christianity into philo- 
^hy ; to place it in its widest relation to the universe, and 
^ incorporate with it the ideas and feelings approved by the 
pest intelligence of the times. Not satisfied with simply stat- 
^g that Christ came into the world to save that which was 

The Clementine ** Recognitiones " are supposed by Baur to be a later develop- 
''^^nt of the riomilies on catholic church principles. Hilgenfeld thinks that the 
Illation of priority ought to be reversed. 
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corrupted and lost, it ventured upon the antecedent inqtdiieg m 
to the origin of the world and of evil^ how redemption first l»- 
came necessary^ and what the nature of the process throa||^ 
which it is to be accompUshed. There are so many points of 
contact between Gnosis and other speculative systems^ that it is 
almost impossible to assign to it any more specific origin thm 
that general property of the intellect which is never satisfied 
imtil it has explained^ or reduced to a comprehensive £v- 
mula according to its own conception and laws, the phenomesi 
presented to it. This was the task undertaken by Gnosis; it 
was the first imdisguised attempt to reason about Christianity^ 
to expand its data to the general circumference of free thooglit 

But human thought is never wholly free; it is tied by pr^ 
occupation and habit, and obliged to express itself in forms 
suggested by its prior acquisitions. Gnostic speculation was tot 
far from being free; like many later systems, it was but a phi- 
losophy in fetters,^ an effort of the mind to form for itself a moie 
systematic belief in its own prejudices. Heathenism and Jndsp 
ism, Greek philosophy and Oriental speculation, were all of them 
concerned in preparing the forms to be assumed bjr Christian 
thought. Gnosticism, like Christianity, may be said to have 
been originally Jewish, and to have virtually begun in the pit- 
Christian period, when in Alexandria Judaism became blended 
with Greek philosophy. There the Jews for the first time be- 
came educated, and consequently their notions about God e^ 
vated. They found it impossible to believe any longer in the 
literal sense of the descriptions of God in the Old Testament; 
and, in order to reconcile faith with philosophy, had rcconr* 
to allegorical interpretation and a machinery of intermediate 
beings. Hence the Septuagint alters every passage suggesting 
a visible manifestation of God, by substituting for Jehovah th^ 
"angeP^ or '^ glory^^ of Jehovah; and Philo lays it down, tbft'' 
wherever the literal construction furnishes a meaning unwortW 
of God or of Moses, there we must adopt a figurative one ; ^ 
that the whole Pentateuch is to be considered as more or les^ 
allegorical, concealing beneath the outward fact a higher ani^ 
deeper meaning. 

Alexandrianism was a speculative exegesis of the Old Testa^ 
mcnt; Gnosis was only a more systematic application of the 
same kind of treatment to a ^ider range of materials. The 
bhiiik left by the removal of God out of an impure world had 
been filled by Philo with the theory of emanation and an amy 
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F intermediate beings — the logos^ the divine powers, and the 
Qgels. He identified the Spirit said to have ^^ brooded^' over 
reation with the spirit of wisdom poured from above into man's 
oul^ or breathed mto his nostrils at the beginning ; and, rea* 
oning from the assumption of an intimate connection and union 
£ all spiritual natures, pronounced the human mind to be 
inder an immediate influence from on high, and to be the 
;eiiiple or tabernacle of Grod/ The same ideas were adopted by 
uhnstianity. The Paulinic system differs from the Jew-Chris- 
aan chiefly in the more complete subordination of all other 
intermediate beings to Christ/ who restores that interrupted 
Mmnection between God and the world,' whereby every Chris- 
tian, through possession of the Spirit, is able to discern the 
divine mysteries/ This assumption of spiritual intercommunion 
with God explains the freedom used by Christian as well as 
Jewish speculation in interpreting the Old Testament and in 
fimning new systems. The same Spirit by which the Scripture 
was ^originally dictated enabled the gifted mind to construe it. 
Philosophy, cramped by orthodoxy, was forced into the way of 
aUegory^ as an expedient through which new opinions could be 
grafted on old traditions ; this is the great resource of Philo, 
the main secret of the spiritual insight of St. Paul,' in relation 
to which, the Epistle of Barnabas exultingly exclaims, ^^ Blessed 
be God, who has' given us wisdom to understand his secrets.'^ 
A religion founded on revelation must necessarily be infallible 
and uniform. On the other hand, the progress of time and of 
events called for development and change. The germ of Chris- 
tian development and innovation lay dormant in the above hy- 
pothesis of the possession of the Spirit;^ this supplied the 
means of movement, as the idea of an original revelation upheld 
the force of conservative resistance. In order to obtain admission 
for changes in a system founded on such pretensions, it was neces- 
sary to suppress the name, to introduce reform under the mask of 
conservatism, and to give to new ideas the semblance of ancient 
attthority. One means of doing this was allegory. As em- 
ployed by the inspired interpreters of inspired writings, it sig- 
nified not merely comparison, but identity of meaning; as to 
St. Paul, the rock which gave water to the Israelites in the 
wildemess, and which, in rabbinical tradition, was imagined to 

* Pfeif. V. 98; Mang. ii. 437. » Heb. i. 4. » 2 Cor, v. 19. 

* I Cor. ii. 10; Rom. viii. 16. * See 1 Cor. x. 1, • 1 John ii. 27; 1 Pet. i. 12. 
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have followed them about for the purpose, was not only typical 
of Christy but was Christ.' The pseudonymous literature oi 
early Christianity was another instance of the same kind. It 
was an attempt to introduce new developments of Christian 
consciousness under the sanction of ancient authority. It was 
the only means which at the time could be resorted to for the 
purpose of maintaining, amidst movement and change, the no- 
tion of infallibilitv ; or rather, it was a necessary result of that 
assumption of infallibility which a revelation implied. In later 
times, the organs of infalUble truth were the councils ; in the 
primitive age every new suggestion was referred to the Apostles. 
The very existence of the church, considered as the deposit(nry 
of di\ine truth, depended on a firm conviction of the unity and 
consistency of its creed, as identical with ''the faith once deli- 
vered to the saints '/' and since there could be no real contra- 
riety between two draughts from the same spiritual 80]irce, it 
followed that the suggestions of the Spirit of to-day whi6h 
seemed to place the original revelation in its true light, might 
properly be considered as part and parcel of that revelation, 
and to have been disseminated under the name of those 10 
whom its first outlines had been committed. The continually- 
expandiug sphere of Christian consciousness was thus referred 
back to the times and teaching of the Apostles. The liberty of 
publishing under assumed names which became so genml; 
was only an extension of the original claim of St. Paul, who, aa 
first innovator and advocate of progress, immediately assumed 
the authorisation of the Spirit in dealing with the Old Testa- 
ment. Some teachers allowed themselves wider latitude thaU 
others, while Jew-Christianity for the most part assumed th^ 
attitude of stability and resistance ; the poUcy of the churcbj 
or rather the instinctive feeling of the majority which after- 
wards became the church, was compromise between the twa 
and an avoidance of extremes — the extreme conservatism whicJ 
ultimately became isolated as heretical Ebionitism, and the in- 
novating extreme, variously exemplified in Montanism or Gno9' 
ticism. 

^ '* Messias — in deserto /uU rapes ecclesise Zionis.** Targum IsaL rvi. I; l^ 
Wette to 1 Cor. x. 4. 
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11. Gnostic Systems. 

Christian speculation adopted Alexandrian allegory, in full 
\)elief that the inferences it evoked were something higher than 
&ith^ containing real ^^ knowledge^' and absolute truth. All 
its forms were more or less eclectic; but its main source^ as 
the author of the recently-published " Philosophoumena^^ tries 
to show, was Greek symbolism and philosophy; from which, 
aided by Jewish and Christian imagery, it attempted to fill up 
the blank caused by the elevation of the Supreme God beyond 
the material w;orld. To do this, to reunite creation to a Being 
placed so far above it as almost to fade into nonentity, the 
Gnostics again had recourse to the Alexandrian principles of 
emanations or projections of the Supreme Spirit ; and thus were 
formed the iEIons, who, personifying the various relations and 
limitations of the Absolute, constituted a series of ideal links 
through which the desired connection was effected. Of these 
beings the most prominent was Sophia, the youngest and weakest 
rf them, whose suflFerings and recovery form a metaphysical 
romance expressive of the soul^s fall and recovery. But spirit 
ooald not become associated with matter except through some 
intermediate nature ; hence the necessity of assimiing a third or 
"psychic'' principle, mythically incorporated in the notion of a 
"Demiui^s.'' The Demiurgus was emblem and ruler of the 
finite and transitory, arrayed in those gross personal attributes 
which, suited rather to the weakness of the human faculties 
than to Divine greatness, had been employed in the Old Tes- 
tament, and were, indeed, the chief elements of the mytho- 
logies. In comparison with the purified and abstract God of 
Gnosticism, all other gods with their correlated systems ne- 
ttssarily fell into a lower rank ; and thus the God of Judaism, 
^his character of *' world-framer^' and partial protector, re- 
appeared in the Gnostic " Demiurgus'' as an inferior, or even 
nostile principle. But it was the nature of the '^psychic" 
to be temporary and transitory. Its abiding essence was the 
pneumatic element contained in it, and the solution of the 
enigma, which began with the Spirit^s emanation, was dis- 
^vered in the reversal of the process by its re-absorption. 
The finite antagonism of spirit and matter ends in the victory 
of the former, and the restoration of all things into the pleni- 
tude of the Infinite, Gnosticism pourtrays the ideal drama of 
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the soul in its passage through the material and finite^ up to 
its return to the unlimited fulness of its proper nature ; gnous 
bcung itself the means of its liberation or return^ through the 
recovery of a consciousness of its inherently supermundane 
nature. The great representative of the restoring efficacy is 
Christ. He occupies in the ascending scale an intermediary 
position analogous to that of the Demiurgus in the descending. 
Whatever tends to restore the harmony of all, to raise the 
fallen^ and to promote the final spiritual consummation, is my- 
thically blended with his name. Christianity in this kind 
of Gnosis shifts its ground. Addressing the reason instead d 
the feelings, its object is not so much the salvation of the 
individual as the explanation of the universe. It is no longei 
a mere acquiescent acceptance of present privation, but an 
inquiry into its general cause, and the means provided {cut iti 
extinction. Its Christ is not merely the human Redeemer, bat 
the talisman of universal restoration. Such is the principle 
represented by '^ Christ " in the celestial sphere of the Mom\ 
Jesus was its historical representative among men; with him 
Christ became mysteriously united, in order that he might 
gather together all that exists in heaven and earth, accordui§ 
to the eternal purpose of the Supreme to reconcile all things t( 
Himself.* The systems of Gnosis which most completely ex- 
hibit its nature, are those which, like the allegorical romance 
of Valcntinus, are the most nearly allied with heathen thought 
and symbolism, subordinating Jewish and Christian types t( 
the grand purpose of cosmical explanation. The early namei 
in the history of Gnosis are probably only mythic expressioni 
of its presumed origin and tendencies. The " Simon Magos' 
of the Fathers is the personified intermixture of heathenism an( 
Judaism ;* his professed identity with the Father or SuprenK 
Being may mean his supposed authorship of a more elevated ide 
of Him ; and his adjunct Helena denotes, in mythical language 
the differentiating principle which the Gnostics were obliged t 
connect with their abstract Deity in order to account in a popt 
larly-appreciable way for the evolution of the world. 

» Ephes. i. 10; iii. 9, 10; Coloss. i. 20. 

* Hence he is said to have converted to his purpose, not only the dicta of Mo0i 
but those of the Greek poets. Philosophoumena, vi. 19. 
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12. Marcion, 



is, like Christianity^ was originally Jewish ; it was inti- 
connected with the Jewish Platonism of Alexandria^ and 
: prominent early type was the Ebionitish name Cerinthus* 
ts of Valentinus and the Ophitse were, probably, for the 
irt, composed of Jew-Christians ;' and though eventually 
i of its forms it came to present the strongest antithesis 
ism> its orthodox opponents might still call it a Jewish 
lenon, or "Jewish fables/'* Yet the tendencies of free 
t were generally anti- Judaical ; and a reaction towards 
3ught was the essence of Gnosis. It was a necessary 
lence of the continuing Judaical spirit in Christianity 
should most resent that form of Christian speculation 
carried to the furthest extent the anti-Judaic principle* 
the most remarkable form of Gnosis is that of Marcion, 
based on the free views of St. Paul, powerfully contri- 
X) mature the great idea of the post-apostolic age, the 
nation of Christianity, and its permanent establishment 
s minds as an independent religion. Every system of 
took its stand outside, as it were, of current rehgious 
Qations, pronouncing its independent judgment on their 
importance. All gave the first place to Christianity 
last and perfect revelation, superseding or completing 
ag ones. But they differed in the comparative estimate 
other systems ; since Christianity might either be con- 
as developed out of other systems, or contrasted with 
as alone true, or as admitting a minor degree of truth in 

, Pastoral-briefe, p. 12. 

i i. 14; comp. 1 Tim. i. 4; iv. 7; Ignatius to the Magnes. ch. viii. The 
Q of the pastoral letters, as proceeding, not from St. Paul, but from the 
id Roman Church of the second century (see especially the pointed allusion 
hnical church institution of widowhood, as opposed to actual widowhood, in 
; comp. Ignatius, Smym.ch. iii.), maybe assumed, in spite of the natural 
» of the ^* orthodox,*^ as certain. The heresy alluded to is described by 
he " falsely so-called Gnosis" (1 Tim. vi! 20); which, according to Hegesip- 
isebius (Hist. Eccl. iii. 32, otto, i. p. 267), did not venture to show itself 
itil after the Apostles and their immediate followers had quitted the scene, 
doubt is as to the particular kind of Gnosis intended : 1 Tim. vi. 20, is 
a very unmistakable specification of Marcion's ** Antitheses ;" but the 
bject is, doubtless, not so much to single out any particular form of heresy, 
n his readers against Gnosis and wayward speculation generally. Baur 
p. 495) remarks the probability that the writer had before him the work of 
us, whose very words he uses. 
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one or both the former ones. Matter, the Demiurgus, andtke 
Spirit, were the three great cosmical principles, historically d^ 
veloped, it was supposed, under the form of three religions- 
heathenism with its physical divinities representing matter; 
Judaism, emanating from the creating Demiurgus of Genesis; 
and Christianity, the religion of the ^^ pneumatici ^' or spiritual 
adorers of the Supreme God. Between early Christianity and 
Judaism, there could scarcely have arisen a calculation of ida- 
tive worth, since one was only a new form of the other. But 
when St. Paul had become convinced of the essential inefficacy 
of that law in which he had been educated, and through whidi 
if through any, he behaved that righteousness and life might 
have been secured, he was led to look beyond for something 
higher and stronger than law, and this he discovered in the phe- 
nomena of the Christian profession, which seemed, according tx) 
the Scripture promise, to offer the reconciliation or union with 
God vainly sought for in the older system. The latter had been a 
source of sin, a sentence of condemnation and death ; the new 
theory was the power of God for life. Christ^s nature under- 
went a corresponding transformation ; he was no longer a mere 
man, the Jewish Messiah, but the personified power or spirit of 
God. Yet Judaism, though really subverted by St. Paul, was 
not by him formally repudiated ; the God of the Jews was stiD 
to him the God of the Gentiles ; Judaism was a partial paren- 
thetic manifestation of a world-wide scheme; and the same 
revelation which imposed the restraints and responsibilities of 
the law, contained also '^ the promise,^^ or paramount " gospel of 
grace,^^ * given antecedently to Abraham. But when the feeling, 
through which St. Paul contrived to escape from moral perplexi- 
ties, came to be matter of cool reflection and comparison (a 
transition marked by the tendency to substitute the word 
yvwaig for wKmg), the incompatibihty of the two schemes be- 
came apparent, St. Paulas assertion of the principle of religious 
freedom was in reality only the independent expression of tho 
Christian consciousness ; but his language was too mystical to 
be popularly understood, and its immediate effect in the Paulinic 
churches, as instanced in Galatia, Ephesus, Thessalonica, and 
Corinth, was to produce discord and disruption, either by pro- 
voking a reactionary Judaism, or by encouraging every arbitrary 
variety of speculative development m the way of fanatical excite- 

^ Gal. iii. 8, seq. 
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or of Gnostic speculation. Consistency might seem to 
'e that Gnosis^ being philosophical and pantheistic^ should 
3xtended to heathenism and Judaism a share^ at leasts of 
vine qualities fully manifested in Christ ; yet its tendency, 
)wn in its most emphatically Christian form, was to place 
in direct hostility to the systems which Christ^s had ab- 
i or superseded. "The separation of law and gospel/' 
Pertullian/ "was the proper work of Marcion," Marcion, 
ed probably by the rudeness and rigorism of the Asiatic 
hes, came to Rome, then the metropolis of intellect, about 
iddle of the second century, and propounded to the Chris- 
^ Elders'' of that city the question, what did Christ mean 
jring, " Let not new wine be poured into old bottles, nor 
dothes be patched with old cloth." Convinced of the es- 
1 newness of Christianity, he thought it high time to dis- 
the old rags of Judaism, to make a distinct renimciation of 
^emiurgus of the Old Testament, who might be just, but 
nly was not good. Marcion's Christianity was the religion 
ve ; as such, it was unquestionably a new reUgion, for the 
tf Judaism could only represent jealousy, severity, and hate, 
ion was the first openly to condemn those unworthy descrip- 

of the Supreme Being which the Alexandrian theosophy 
ivaded by means of allegory. A God influenced by passion 
longer a God. " If God," he said, " be jealous, inconstant, 
IS, &c. like man, how are we to distinguish him from in- 
• natures ? How account for his allowing man to be cir- 
ented by the Devil, except by supposing that He either could 
)r would not, prevent it ? " Marcion did not attempt to 
)rise Scripture; he took the obvious meaning, and this he 
ce found to be repulsive and absurd. He was shocked 
3 idea of Adam playing hide-and-seek with God in the gar- 
and at God's " coming down " to see if the reports about 
m were true. Even the attribute of justice could hardly 
id to belong to one who broke his own laws, for instance, 
ictioning serpent worship, sabbath-breaking,' and stealing 
;oods of the Egyptians. But justice itself is far inferior to 
Qess ; it is as ferocity opposed to mercy, and the God of 
5 and mercy was first revealed in Christ. He appeared for 
irst time, when in the fifteenth year of .Tiberius Caesar, he 
•ed under the form of Jesus into the synagogue of Caper- 

^ Adv. Marc. i. 19. ' Josh. ▼!. 15. 
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naum. Marcion wrote a treatise, called "Antitheses/' com- 
posed of contrasted passages from Law and Gospel, in order uMxe 
plainly to show the inconsistency of the two systems. He 
pointed out the benignity of him who spared the cities of Sa- 
maria, the friend of those little children whom the DeminigiUy 
at the solicitation of Elisha, sent bears to devour, or destroyed 
by fire from heaven. He willingly dwelt, too, on the Saviour's 
anti-Mosaic acts, his laxity in Saboath observance, his touehing 
the unclean, his patronage of publicans, Samaritans, and Gredn. 
He contrasted the real Christ with the Jewish Messiah, aimed 
with all the fierce characteristics of the Demiurgus ; and in 
order to cut off all possibility of a relation between this real 
Christ and the Creator of the world, he showed that he n^thff 
was bom nor died, that he came down suddenly from heaven, 
and underwent a visionary death only to express, by a striking 
symbol, the emancipation of the spiritual from the carnal pie- 
figured in his life. Marcion^s Gnosticism was pre-eminaatly 
what is called " Docetic/' Docetism, or th6 theory of a vi- 
sionary Christ, shared under various forms and degrees by all 
theories of Gnosis, was employed to meet the requirements of a 
refined Christianity, just as the Alexandrian construction of the 
Old Testament theophanies grew out of a more elevated Ju- 
daism ; and the ascetic renuuciation of the world of the De- 
miurgus which made redemption consist in escape from the 
material, could base its hopes of emancipation only on an un- 
tainted incorporeal Redeemer. The attributes of Christ reflected 
the progressive growth of Christian consciousness; and in 
proportion as his followers felt themselves elevated above the 
trammels of the world and of Judaism, his religion became 
independent, and his person superhuman. It may be obserred 
that, in the Docetism of Marcion there occurs a trace of the 
mythical form common to all Gnosticism; since, while it seema 
to obliterate an historical fact, it only the more vividly and ex- 
pressively substantiates a theoretical idea. 



13. Jew-Christian Gnosis. 

Marcion's theory differed fundamentally from the earlier 
forms of metaphysical mythology propounded by ValentinuB 
and other Gnostics. For, whereas they had striven to mediate 
between preceding religious systems, to eliminate contradic- 
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tions^ and to promote coalition by means of ideal agents and 
emanations^ in Marcion every link was abruptly severed^ the 
.^ns and trials of Sophia disappeared^ the idea of progressive 
development was abandoned^ and Christianity stood alone in 
isolated antagonism. The reason may be that the earlier 
Gnostic systems were attempts to explain the world and its 
evolutions to the intellect^ while Marcion^s appealed almost 
exclusively to the moral sentiments; the one^ in explaining 
Christianity^ borrowed the ideas and language of heathenism ; 
Marcion^s theory was an earnest expression of the specifically 
Christian consciousness^ disowning and extruding everything, 
both heathen and Jewish, which seemed alien to its nature. It 
was natural that in a faith still closely allied with Judaism 
whose adherents gloried in being the '^true IsraeUtes/^* so 
partial and extreme an expression of all that was new and 
in it should provoke a reaction. The Clementine 
[omilies are the reply of the ultra-Judaists within the church 
to the disruption insisted on by Marcion, maintaining the 
continuity of Judaism and Christianity, and proscribing all 
other rehgions as heathenish and false. Goaded into active 
opposition by the success of the anti-Jewish theory, they bit- 
terly attack its author under the name of the Samaritan arch- 
impostor, Simon Magus,^ the general representative of all those 
heathenish heretical tendencies of which, to the Jewish mind^ 
Samaria had been the type; and the attack includes St. Paul 
himself, who, temporarily respited, it would seem, by his death 
bom the active antipathy of his enemies, is here again de- 
nounced as the '^ lawless^' and ^^ hateful'' man," convicted by 
the now evident consequences of his doctrine to have been the 
1^ origin of all the mistakes and discords of the church. 
Judaism, however obstinate on particular points, had always 
Wn in practice a changing faith, susceptible of self-modifica- 
tion and correction. Christianity was itself a modified Judaism, 
professing to complete and realise all that, in the old religion, 
tad been prospective and ideal ; and St. Paul thought that he 
gave a true when giving a new interpretation to the Hebrew 

*lPet.x.ll,12; ii. 9. 
^ It has been i^own (see Banr^s Gnosis, p. 306 ; and Zeller, in the Tubingen TheoL 
esj! •'abbucher, vol.viii. pp. 378, 380) that this notable Simon, who flew up in the air, 
j^'^e statues speak, whose adjunct Helena was unmistakably the moon, and who at 
^"'wai buried alive (Clem. Recog. ii. 14; Horn. ii. 23; Philosophoumena, vi. 20), 
wa« probably a Samaritan idol, or nature god. (See also Justin, Apol. i. 26.) 
* Epist. Petri, ch. ii. 
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oracles as foreshadowing Christian mysteries^ the passage d 
the Red Sea meaning baptism^ the miractdous manna the 81* 
cramental breads the passover offering Christ. The writer oi 
" Hcbrews^^ acquiesces in the dissolution of old institutions,' 
calling on Jew-Christians to advance from '^the elements'' 
of religious knowledge to '^ perfection/^* to quit deadworb 
and useless ceremonies, to look to the new covenant^ and to 
recognise in the waning forms of Judaism only types and 
shadows of which Christ and his religion were the substance. 
A transition was thus insensibly effected to a new sphere d 
opinion by men who were often scarcely aware of the prooen 
they were engaged in. The Epistle of Barnabas has a torn 
decidedly Gnostic character depending on allegorical interpre- 
tation. The ceremonies of Mosaic ritual are said to be no 
longer binding ; but they are not regarded^ as they had been 
by St. Paul, as having subserved a temporary purpose non 
answered and superseded, but as having been from the first 
only types of things to come, and so made not so much fen 
Jewish use as for Christian." The '^rest^' or Sabbath, for ex- 
ample, alluded to in "Hebrews,^** is explained* ii an exdn- 
sively Christian sense to mean the Sabbatical millennium of the 
Christian era of redemption. The Jews were too gross to under- 
stand the real meaning of their oracles, the discernment of 
which is the true Gnosis. The writer of Barnabas draws fifom 
Jewish premises specifically Christian conclusions, while almost 
denouncing common Judaism as Satanic f so that Christisn 
speculation was both Judaical and anti-Judaical, retaining 
the ancient forms which it used for its own purposes. Justin's 
view of the relative value of Judaism comes near to that 
of Barnabas. He speaks of Christianity as a new law, in 
which, for the first time, are displayed the real tendencies of 
the old. He asserts the superiority of Christianity to Judaism^ 
together with its virtual identity with it ; and makes the Old 
Testament the standard of absolute truth when construed ato 
the Alexandrian fashion of type and allegory. But the philoso- 
pher wishes to connect Christianity with heathenism as well ss 
Judaism; to show that heathen wisdom as well as Jewish law were 
preparatory revelations. As, to convince Jews, he had proved 
all the essential facts of Christianity to be already in the Old 

» Oh. viii. 13. « Ch. vi. 1. 3 Comp. 1 Pet. i. 12. 

* Ch. iv. 9 ; comp. it. 2. * Ch, xv. ® Ch. ix. 
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Kslament, so lie argues with the heathen that Christianity 
dven to th^B was nothing unprecedented^ and that they were 
ibeady to a great extent Christians without knowing it. As 
Btinabas had made the notable discovery that Abraham's eir- 
Qimdsion meant Christ's crucifixion, and that the 318 men 
Hhxm Abraham circumcised of his household, alluded to the 
nunerals of the initial letters of the Saviour's name/ so Justin 
professes astonishment at heathen incredulity, when the com- 
monest instruments employed in husbandry, manufactures, and 
lavigation, all exhibited the unmistakable sign of the cross; 
tbe mast and yard, the mattock of the digger, the military 
standard, ail expressing the same form ; nay, it was displayed 
in their own noses, according to the Scripture intimation, ^' the 
want before their faces is Christ the Lord."* The form of 
uoaght through which Justin and others for the most part 
try to connect Christianity with preceding systems is the Logos 
doctrine, a term which, proceeding from Alexandrian Pla- 
tonism, has the advantage of comprising both reason and 
jpeech, the ''word" of creation and the ''word" of prophecy. 
Whatever, either in Judaism or heathendom, may seem true 
>nd rational, is vindicated as the gift of the Logos, and is 
therefore Christian, since Christianity is only the fiill eflFul- 
gence of that hght or reason which had always been in the 
world, though its anterior revelations were partial and frag- 
JMatary. The desire to enlarge the range of Christianity by 
^ adoption of Hellenic elements exhibited in Justin's " sper- 
ttiatic word," is differently shown in the Clementine Homilies. 
Iiess liberal than the philosophical Apologist who saw in all 
religions the " germs" at least of truth,* the Clementine writer 
strictly confines religious truth to the one continuous revelation 
commenced in Judaism and completed by Christ. Yet he does, 
*ii fiict, borrow from Greek philosophy, as well as Jewish, mate- 
rials for his own system ; and while maintaining the principle 
^ religious continuity, feels obliged to concede the basis of the 
*nti- Jewish theory of Marcion which he controverts, namely, 
the existence of evil, the corruption of matter, a moral dualism 
coextensive with the universe,* and a specific exemplification 

^ The 300 being the T, or ctobs (ch. iz.); Barnabas adds, with solemn satisfaction 
^tbis own ingenuity, ** Ood knows, I never tanght to any one a more certain tnith; 
^ trott that ye are worthy of it.^ 

' Lamentations iT. 20; Justin, Apol. i. 55. ' Apol. i. 44. 

* Eyen the most passionate adversary of Marcion (Tertullian, Ady. Marc, i 16) 

G 
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of it in the errors and derogatory representations of the (M 
Testament. But he draws a different conclusion from the 
same premises. He does not^ any more than Marcion, trf 
to conceal the errors^ or to evade the open admission of them 
by resorting to allegory^ but contends that the real Mosaic 
revelation must not be confounded with the adventitious mis- 
takes encumbering it ; and that by means of Gnosis^ connsting 
in sincere love of God and firm adherence to the true idea of 
Him, genuine Scripture may be distinguished from unworthy 
representations and interpolated fictions. The occurrence of 
these arises not from there being two Grods, but frtnn the 
fallibility of human apprehension and expression, whose inevi- 
table results^ immediately connected with the agency of an 
evil principle/ have been allowed to remain by the one true 
God in order to test or try the hearts of the faithful. Clearly, 
Moses could not have written the account of his own death; 
and it follows from this, and from other internal evidence, that 
his revelations were committed to writing by persons who 
themselves were not prophets. Where, then, it may be asked, 
are we to find a reliable criterium of truth, since false religioM 
exist as well as true, and Scripture itself is so multifarious in 
its assertions that we may prove from it almost what we will ?* 
The answer is, that we must inquire of " the true prophet;" 
and, again, in order to be able to distinguish the true prophet, 
we must become acquainted with the exact conditions of that 
law of contrast (syzygy) erroneously understood and expresseA 
by Marcion, which seems in this, and all other instances, to be 

did not venture to deny the doctrine of antithesis. He says : ** Confirmamus difer^ 
sitatem hanc yisibilium et invisibilium adeo Creatori depatandam, sicuti tota ope* 
ratio ejus ex diversitatibus constat," Ckc. 

' Horn. ii. 38 (comp. Barnabas, ch. iz.). Other instances have been already 
given (see above, p. 39) of attempts on the part of the later Jews to explain i^ 
Old Testament anomalies by the agency of the devil. The Clementine writer wiibe^ 
to construct a system of Gnosis without a hostile Demiurgus, and without a dualisnii 
yet, in fact, he admits both. Content with asserting the supremacy, unity, and imf' 
versal causality of the Creator, he allows, nevertheless, the existence of a ** ifytfuf^ 
icoucias** or evil principle, opposed to Christ as '' riyefieey tvaffitias^'''' and proceedinj^ 
from God in some respects, though only to be regarded as permitted by him in othertf*^ 
The world is thus placed under the immediate rule of a being produced out of ^ 
fortuitous mingling of the elements, perhaps more opposed to God than even MUT'' 
cion^s Demiurgus; although to escape this inference he is called God^s left band,th<^ 
enforcer of law, and punisher of the wicked. Comp. Uhlhom, Die HomilieiB''^ 
p. 185. 

-' Hom. iii. 10. 
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e essence of the physical and moral constitution of the world. 
L the evolution of tne world from (Jod, the better necessarily 
eceded the worse; heaven was before earth, light before dark- 
ss(?), life before death. But from the era of the creation of 
m (who, however, as being after the divine image, produced 
nn himself an inferior, Eve), the order of succession has been 
rerted, the better member of the syzygy always coming 
t; thus man proceeds from woman, Abel succeeded Cain, 
>ah's dove the raven, Isaac Ishmael, Jacob Esau, Moses Aaron, 
i generally true prophecy to false, as Jesus came after John, 
ter followed Simon Magus, and hereafter the true Christ 
uld follow Antichrist, the present merge in the ftiture, time 
eternity. True prophecy is to false as male to female, or 
5 future world to the present. As the present world, like a 
ither, bears souls which eternity is to receive and educate as 
Father, so the true prophets, who, as sons of futurity, bring 
^ir perfect knowledge into the present, are always last in 
ler of succession, and if men had comprehended this la^ or 
ier, they need never have been in error. They would have 
mprehended at once the relative claims of Peter and the 
se impostor Simon ; they would have seen that Peter came 
;er Simon, as light s^r darkness, knowledge after ignorance, 
d healing after sickness.^ He who, formed in God^s express 
lage, and proceeding directly from God^s hand, received the 
st spiritual afflatus, was of course the first and greatest of 
ophets. He knew all things, and gave names to all, the 
me which had already been assigned by the Creator. To him 
IS given empire over earth, air, and water, and he had that 
effable '' vesture^^ of the soul through which he might become 
imortal.' Adam promulgated God^s true eternal law; and 
hile it was observed, earth brought forth her fairest fruits, the 
ements propitious seasons, in short, it was the golden age. 
iut absence of ill made men thoughtless, corrupt, and irre- 
gious. At length perverted habits and communication ob- 
jured the truth, so that the world became as a smoky house, 
^hose inmates cannot see the Hght. It was therefore neces- 
wry that truth should be revealed afresh, and this was done 
►y a succession of prophets, called the '' seven pillars" of the 
'^orld, or rather by successive manifestations of the one spirit 

^ This passage (ii. 17) seems to contain an indirect admission of the priority of 
*« Pauline teaching. 
' Horn. iu. 20. 

q2 
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terminating in Christ ; that one true prophet who^ " from the 
1>eginning of time^ changing his name with his form, passed 
through the ages, until, anointed for his labours by God, he 
entered into an eternal Sabbath of repose/' The writer admits 
the universalism of Christianity, but not its originaUty and 
independence. It is not, as taught by St. Paid, an inward 
renewal of the mind, but the universal promulgation of a trath 
which, though not new, had been obscured. Its essence con- 
sists in observance of precepts ahready extant^ but requiring 
a criterium to verify and distinguish them. CImst was himse^ 
the criterium, and the anticipation of his coining was itself part 
of Old Testament truth. He came not to destroy but to 
fulfil; yet, by destroying,* he showed practically that much 
of the old law was false, or rather that much accidentaQy 
mixed up with it really formed no part of that which wa» 
to outlast the world. And as, before Christ's appearance, thi&. 
true prophecy was committed to a faithful few, so, since hi^ 
coming, the criterium of infalUbility has be^i vested m th.^ 
apostles and their successors,' so that the only way of escaping 
from the uncertainties of opinion and Scripture mterpretatiox^ 
so dangerously prominent in the case of Idarcion, is to place 
unlimited confidence in the actual representations of " true pro- 
phecy,'* I. e. the inspired heads of the church. 

» Matt. XT. 30. « Ch. XTii. 19. 
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ORIGIN OF THE CHURCH. 



1. Heresy and Orthodoxy* 

IE Homilies contain all the elements of the hierarchical sys- 
m successfully carried out afterwards by the Church of Rome, 
ae civil importance of Rome would alone have sufficed to make 
the metropolis of Christendom. When the fall of Jerusalem 
id removed the greatest practical impedijoient to a more free 
id universal religion, Rome succeeded by general assent to a 
re-eminence which became the basis of ner subsequent usur- 
ations. Every one who felt able to contribute to the deve- 
»pment of thought hastened to the great city; Justin the 
tilosopher, Polycarp the Asiatic bishop, the Gnostics Valen- 
nus and Marcion, Praxeas the Alogian, and Proclus the Mon- 
inist. At first there seemed to be little prospect of union and 
rganisation amid the rivalries of conflicting ideas, which were 
ot as yet made amenable to any rule or standard. Justin^s 
Wogue with Trypho, written about a.d. 150, shows how 
ague was the then idea of orthodoxy,* and how slow the pro- 
ress towards a definite understanding among the various 
arties who, under irregular impulses of liberjdity or intole- 
ince, excused or reprehended each other. In the latitudina« 
an spirit of his day, Justin scruples not to allow* that Socrates, 
teraclitus, and, indeed, all who, before the Redeemer's coming, 
ad lived agreeably to reason (Logos), were entitled to the name 
f Christian. The same laxity is seen in the multifarious 
"ritmgs bearing the name of Ulement j among which even an 
'bionitish work like the Homilies was welcomed as a useful 
onfederate whose individual eccentricity was hardly noticeable 
^ the fiuctuating condition of the faith. The Gnostic Cerdo 
^ again and again received, after repeated lapses, into the 

* See chs. xlvii., xlviii., Izxz. ' Apol. i. 46* 
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communion of the church ; ^ and the exceptional exaspentioil 
of the opponents of M arcion at least proves his popularity, 
which^ however^ is directly attested by Epiphanius^ Theodoret, 
and others ; the former calling him the '' great serpent'^ mis- 
leading the whole world. Compared with the austerity of the 
Asiatic churches, Rome seems to have been the centre of libe- 
ralism; and the visit of the intolerant Smymiote bishop 
Polycarp' to that city, was probaUy not confined to the obje^ 
of efiecting individual conversions, but included that of urging 
the leaders of the church to more stringent measures agunst 
heresy.* The term " heresy'^ of course implies that toleratkm 
had its limits. But it was only after long controversy and ma- 
nifold trial that the new religion arrived at such a clear appre* 
hension of its own principle and of its proper attitude in relatioD 
to surrounding thought, as to enable it to propound a system 
of orthodox dogma.^ Orthodoxy arose instinctively out of the 
approximation and tacit concessions of the leadmg parties; 
while their divei^ent extremes prominently exhibited in varioas 
forms of Gnosis, acted partly to surest new ideas, -partly » 
bounds or barriers within which popular opinion was tutored 
to follow its legitimate track. The first open contradictioa 
encountered by Christianity had been the Jewish aversion to a 
crucified Saviour, and to its fundamental axiom that "iia» 
tnon" (Jesus of Nazareth) was the Messiah. When from the 
extent of its conversions, the &naticism, secrecy, and, in many 
respects, antisocial maxims of its adherents,^ it began to assume 

' Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iv. 11. 

' He is said, when saluted by Marcion in the streeti, to haye eoaneljr fepBo^ 
'> Hail to the first-born of Satan.'* Euseb. ir. 14. 
^ Tubingen Th. Magazine, vol. ix. p. 268. 

* A comparison of tJie Clem. Homilies with the hUae Ignatian Eptstles, wiittaB* is 
all probability, abont the same time and in the same city, exhibits a cnrionB amtait: 
the one combating Gnosticism from the Judaical, the other irom the Pauline nde; 
the one more especially opposing the Docetism of the Gnostics^ the other th^ 
Dualism. From this and othM* indications it would seem that Catholicism wn • 
practical rather than a theoretical alliance ; that unity of opinion was posterior mi 
secondary to unity of government. 

' The spiritual worship of Christianity appeared to idolaters atheistical; its ear- 
nestness to be superstitious folly; its secret meetings gave rise to injurious suspidooi; 
and its anticipation of an immediate catastrophe and aversicm to military and dvi! 
service, seemed, notwithstanding the disclaimer of the church (1 Pet. ii. 18), ta 
countenance the imputation of that irreconcilable hostility to human goremments 
and human interests (see Tacitus, Anna!, xv. 44; the Apocalypse generally; the 
admonition of St. Paul in Romans xiii. 1; Hermas, Simil. i.; Bamal»s iL; Tttrtnl- 
Itan de Cor. ch. xi; ApoL xxxvii. and xxxviii.; De Pallio, ch. v.; Schwegler, N. Z.ii* 
255), which induced some of the best and most philosophical of the emperon to en* 
force the laws against it as a foreign superstition. 
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fc menacing political import, it came into collision with the civil 
mthorities; and hence the long-protracted straggle beginning 
rith that atrocity of Nero which identified him in the Chris* 
iaax mind with their great ideal adversary or '' Antichrist/'' 
Lt length it turned out that the most dangerous foes of the 
hurch were some of its own members* who presumed to 
hink and to worship- independently ; and it then appeared that 
here were ''many Antichrists;'' " — ^persons denying the Messiah- 
hip of Jesus, his historical appearance ^' in the flesh/' ^ or the 
recise nature of his Dualistic or Trinitarian relation to the 
lodhead. But, as in the arts, experience of the bad leads to 
he discovery of something better, so, according to some of the 
Jexandnan Fathers,' the mistakes of heresy were not only 
Qowable but useful in promoting the establishment of ortho- 
axj* Heresy was a term taken from the philosophical sects 
r aehooliS of Greece; a name assumed by themselves, and 
rhich Christianity, therefore, reproachfully gave to such of its 
aembers as were really or apparently connected with them. 
Ls used by ChriBtians it impUed the manifold error of arbitrary 
pinion as opposed to that of the majority, non-agreement witn 
niichf it was thought, could proceed only from immoral motives, 
ram pride, wilful perversity, or self-interest.' The Gnostics 
vere the archetypes of heresy, because they were the first who, 
a attempting to rationalise Christianity, endangered its found- 
itiims, transferring it from the domain of feeding to that of 
ipeculation, and substituting intellectual mysticism for its 
simple requirements of faith and moral punty. Opposition 
from without promoted clearness of perception within ; and it 
was chiefly by way of antithesis to Gnosis that orthodoxy 
became ddSned, in its turn making heresy more conspicuous in 
^n^rtion as the majority of beUevers were united. The princi- 
ple of union, as above explained, was a modified Jew-Christianity, 
pntfessing to be the universal reUgion of both Testaments, and, 
in the name of a ^'higher intelligence'" and specific election,^ 
blending practical holiness with faith in the atonement. Yet a 

comparison of the Clementine Homilies with the deutero-Pau- 

<» - •. 

,* Rot. XYii. 20; 2 Thesg. ii. 3; iy. 8; see Oeorffii in the Tubingen TheoL Sfaga- 
*iot for 184S, p. 7« Easebins makes every new pnase of opposition encounteii^ by 
^riitianity a new aspect of Satan. See Hist. Eccl. !▼. 7. 

• I John ii. 18, 19. » lb. ii. 18, 22. * Ch. iy. 2, 3. 
' ' Clement of Alexandria (Strom, yii. p. 867), and Isidore of Peliisium. 

• Irsofls, ill. 3, 2. ' **w\*mv ^wptri*," or **rt\uoTfis" 1 Clem. ch»~xli« 

• iPetiLd; 1,15, 10. 

o3 
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linic and Petrinic writings proves how pliable even then w&9 
orthodoxy^ and how wide the range of allowable opinion ; per^ 
hapsj indeed^ the consciousness of unity would never have beem 
effectually raised if the matter had been left to mere argd' 
ment^ and had not been subjected to the forcible compression of 
episcopal government. 



2. The Hierarchy, 

Episcopacy acted as an antidote to heresy^ not only byboT' 
ring its encroachments^ but by diverting the mind from speca-^ 
lation. Democracy encourages fetction ; monarchy represses it; 
and to keep down the separatist and destructive tendencies oT 
abnormal teachings the best resource lay in monarchical govern-^ 
ment. The church was often compared to a tower^ of wUch 
the lay members were the stones,^ hoisted unresistingly into- 
their places by means of the Holy Ghost ; the latter were sup- 
posed to have no right to thmk or interfere in doctrinal 
matters ; they were to avoid " vain babblings/^ and to confine 
themselves strictly to the task of '^ walking worthily.*'* Th^ 
close connection between episcopacy and the repression of opi^ 
nion, between discipUnal and doctrinal union^ is illustrated \f 
their constant association in the later New Testament writings^ 
and bishops, from their very origin, are proved to have beem 
the enemies of free thought. In the Pastoral Epistles^ for «•- 
ample, the denunciation of heresy goes hand in hand with th^ 
advocacy of bishops. The controversy, as here stated, is n<r 
longer with internal enemies, but with excommunicated rivals^ 
i.e. the falsely so-called science or Gnosis of Yalentinus and- 
Marcion," To St. Paul the idea of an organised church was a» 
unknown as it had been to Jesus. Neither of them made any^ 
provision as to the exact external form to be assumed bythi^ 
members of '^ Christ's body,'' which, indeed, in St. Paul's cmv^ 

1 1 Pet. ii. 5; Hennas, Vis. ii. 3, 4; Ignatias to Ephes. ch. iz. 

' Ephes. iii. 10; iv. 1. On the danger and uselesdnets of inquiry, comp. Iiena^ 
Proem, i. ; Ignatius, Smyrn. vii.; 2 Tim. iii. 7. 

' Neither here, nor in the 2nd £p. Peter, is heresy particularly defined ; it ii only 
denounced in the vaguest possible terms «s a '* damnable** aberration from the teach« 
ing of the church (see 2 Pet ii. 1 ), hostility to which is hostility to truth (comp. 2 Pet. 
ii. 2, and ii. 10) : the denunciation is (as usual) accompanied with bitter imputa- 
tions on the immorality of the dissentients ; and here there is no want of an aeciiniA 
catalogue of vices. (See 2 Pet. ii. 10, &c) 
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day seemed to offer little prospect of harmonions coherence.' 
^The practical and theoretical consequences of the principle of 
"ttnity in regard to faith and government were conceded by later 
Pauhnists only when they had swerved from or forgotten their 
fint ideas^ acquiescing in the necessity of confederation to ward 
off the inroads of Gnosis ; and yet some of the true liberality 
of Paulinism may be traced in the earliest allusions to the 
hierarchy from the Pauline side/ already deprecating the " lord- 
ing it over the flocks/' i,€. its gross usurpations and abuses. 
The iirst Clementine Epistle, though maintaining with St. Paul, 
Barnabas, Hebrews, &c.* the spiritual equality of all Christians, 
curies the hierarchical idea iar beyond its model, the ^' He* 
htems/^ * advocating, in analogy with Jewish precedent, the 
establishment of a sacerdotal class and ecclesiastical ordinances.^ 
Iipisoopacy is declared to be an institution warranted by the 
Leritic^ provisions of the Old Testament. Hence, in contra- 
dieticfti to Heb. vii. 14, it makes Christ a Levite / and urges 
the laity, though without any forfeiture of their general priestly 
character as Christians, or their right of veto in ecclesiastical 
dectiona, to pay due honour to the clergy.^ But the idea is 
nmeh more clearly developed in another Roman work already 
often referred to, the Ebionitish Homilies, whose warm advocacy 
of the episcopate, and self-confident assumption of orthodoxy, 
nezu indisputably to prove that even Docetism was not, at the 
date of its composition, disallowed or even discountenanced at 
Kome. Peace, it says, is possible only under the rule of one. 
The cause of wars is the multitude of kings ; if there were but 
^ there would be eternal peace.' Hence the advantage of 
ecclesiastical monarchy. The church is like a ship whose cap<. 
tain is God, its steersman Christ, with the bishop for his first 
heoteaant ; persecutions, heresies, &c. are as winds and waves ; 
Ae passengers are the community, who, though occasionally 
tabled with a moral sea-sickness relieving them in a dis- 
agreeable way of their evil humours and propensities, are at 
h»8t brought safely into port by the exertions of the bishop,* the 

> ICor. 1.10, 12; iii. 3; xi. 18. 

M Pet ▼. 3; comp. Schwegler, N. Z. ii. p. 6. ^* The ideas and language of this 
Spittle,** says Eichhorn, ^ are so decidedly Pauline, that any one familiar with 8t. 
^ni*t peculiarities, would find in it only a repetition of what he had already read 
OBder soother name.** 

' Ch. xlfi.; comp. Heb. iii. 1; vi. 4; yiii. 10, 11; z. 16; 1 Pet. ii. 5. 

* Comp. ch. xiii. 17. * Quoting Isaiah Ix. 17. • See ch. xxxii. ' 

^ See especially ch. xL to xliv. ^ Horn. iii. 62. ' Epist. Jacob, ch. xiv. 15,. 1 6. 
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legitimate guardian of truth, llie biahop is Christ's m- 
gerent, whom to ofifend is to offend himself. He ia the '' Mfr 
diator'^ through whom individual Christiaiia must appnuA 
God, the master of real Gnosis^ without whom there can be no 
salvation. Next to bishops came presbyters^ afterwards dn- 
cons. These three classes form the dergy^ who are oflBdiny 
entitled to govern an ignorant laity bound to implicit obe- 
dience. Even the idea of the popedom^ as soon afterwardi 
realised under Victor and Zephyrinus^ is suggested in the Ho- 
milies ; where, as the b^hop is head of the oongr^ation, so the 
monarchical union of all individual congr^aticms is ropi esc n t e d 
in James, the ^^ bishop of bishops/^ enthroned on the ^Ca- 
thedral' or seat of Moses,^ receiving reports from all qoartos 
in the then reputed centre of the Christian world, and issniq; 
edicts as source of infaUible truth and guardian of tradition. 
The complete plan of church government and polity contained 
in the Ebiouitish original of the ^' ApostoUcal ConatitutioiiSy'' 
cannot be imagined, any more than the Homilies, to have ema- 
nated from a discarded schismatical party. 

Only by means of organisation could the principle of csAo* 
licism, or Christian universalism, be practicaUy carried oat 
The idea may be said to have originated with St. raul ; but the 
8[)iritaal universalism which he contemplated was very unUke 
that afterwards realised. A rehgion free to all was, of coune^ 
veiy different from a dominion binding on all; and yet from 
the necessary variety of thought and circumstance among meiiy 
the one could not be durably estabUshed without the other. 
The machinery through which Catholicism eventually attained 
form and stability was of Jewish derivation, baaed on Levitical 
analogies; and the earliest confutations of heresy proceeded 
from writers of Judaical leanings.^ But with new eircumstanoei 
there arose new antipathies and combinations; and as Jcv- 
Christianity renounced Ebionitism, so the catholicised PauliniiU 
who adopted the name of Peter and the Petriue establishment 
of the llonian Church,' were induced to signalise their avenioo 
to the Gnostic errors regarded not unreasonably by many •* 
consequences of Paulinism, by pronouncing their condemnatioD 
in the name of St. Paul himself. The earliest denunciation of 

1 Sm Ileinichen^s note to Enteb. Hist. Eccl. rii. 19,m to the nliquarj ** throB*" 
ef Janiet. Vol. ii. p. 4 12, otto. 

* IC.tj. Ili'gcsippus, Ju»tin, and the Homilies. ^ 

* Such Kvi-ins to be the most probable meaninifr of the symbolieal word ^ Babrl^t 
n 1 i'et. T. 13i a common Christian nickname for Rome. Comp. Rct. zfiL 5. 
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tics in the New Testament (considered as deserters of the 
ch)^ occurs in the Pastoral Letters ;^ and the tactics recom- 
ded by the writer are strict adherence to traditional teach* 
combined with well-ordered government, and a provision 
continao:as transmission of the faith.' The Epistles of 
itios,' a pseudonymous writing nearer in date, probably, to 
snd of the second century than the commencement, contain, 
)nnection with a violent tirade against heresy,^ the first dis- 
; mention of a " catholic church/' * The writer proclaims 
autonomy or independence of Christianity as a substantive 
new form of religion, without a consciousness of which no 
er church could have existed j but advocates this Pauline 
ciple in a hierarchical sense. His grand panacea for all 
»iastical evil is to ^' stick to the bishop.'^ Nothing must 
one without the bishop's approval ; where he is there is the 
ch. He represents Christ, as Christ represents Ood j he is 

Itns uL 10; comp. Schwegler^B N. Zeit. ii. 149. * 2 Tim. il 2. 

t ifl difficult to conceive the incompatible traits ascribed to Ignatius to have ever 
ted in a living person. He is a caricatured St. Paul, and his contrasted pride 
leekness hr transcend even the paradox (2 Cor. vi. 10) of the Christian cha- 
. The ** God-inspired ** man (** O^o^pos^), deeply versed in the secrets of 
I and archangels — mysteries so sublime and so far beyond his reader^s compre- 
in, that he is afraid they may be choked by hearing them (Tralliansy ch. v.) — 
BO humble that he feels scarcely to deserve to suffer; to hear his own praises 
nre to him; he aspires only to be the pupil of his pupils; he is the ** filth'* 
l&conring of the world. (Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 13.) Conducted on his way to 
tion by a party of rude and cruel soldiers (Rom. ch. v.), he nevertheless has 
i and leave to receive deputations, to give exhortations, and to write elaborate 
•gical treatises ; and in enthusiasm of the martyr far outdoing St. Paul (see 
XV. 30, 31) or even Jesus (Matt. xxvi. 39), protests against any possible exer> 
of his friends to procure his release, earnestly entreating all who love him for 
sake not to interpose between him and the wild animids who are to tear him 
ces. The tradition about Ignatius is evidently taken from the letters, or sug- 
i by them ; and cannot, therefore, supply a collateral guarantee for their 
neness. The story is in many respects irreconcilable with history; the perse* 
1 scarcely agrees with the mild character of Trajan, who, in his letter to Pliny, 
I scarcely to have made up his mind how to treat the Christians; and the inci- 
of landing at Puteoli on the way to Rome, instead of the nearest port, Brundo- 
is evidently taken from the life of St. Paul. The state of the episcopacy 
ites an age much later than Trajan, and so does the heresy combated in the 
V, a docetic (hiosis (see Ephes. xviii. 20; Trail, ix.; Smymn iii.), which, 
iing to Hegesippus, did not venture to show itself openly until after the time 
iC Bishop of Antioch. Euseb. Hist. EccL iii. 32; Hilgenfeld, Ap. Vater, p. 
&c. 

This writer dissuades from strange doctrines and Jewish fables, Magnes. viii. 
kc. He calls the Gnostics ** mad dogs," " wolves," " backbiters," " impious 
ers," ** beasts in human shape." Ephes. vlL ; Philad. ii. ; Smym. iv. 
Smyms, ch. viii. Also mentioned about the same time in an epistle of ther 
^. of Smyrna in Euseb* Hist. Eocl: iv. 15* . 
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4f oe trat ^hiihnp of the knA;"' 
e«wTT one ni> a* oc Gtxt acs b& ymaw n^ kui ; omhmg ii ae> 
cfsipubtit ^ Go<L nzck us »x ne- cpiioopal luicdoiiy fee. 
TIk buai/a»r >& »xt. ace eke Tugubfe mwi ■lhiiiiiii oi ihttw/h 
fisatl immazwoer tsi Ckiuc m cte ckvicka^ tkiondk wboBMi 
«9mjapriainXfads»peccepc2blTds<czib«Dediad appui ti opBd to rti 
OMemben : «> tbac adacauB xa tie btdkop ia abaolatdT eneatal 
to hmz a CliranKi. 

Hk r^^nn of tlie kKrar^ical ideaLcleailT defined for die iini 

tinieinthe Homiliea^ auybetnced mudicaxiieriii the potfoklf 

of an unbroken tradiboDal eaotmnhT made br H cgeiq >f% 

Hermaa, and in earij Pccimie lesend. The tendencv to ca- 

trali^ssKtir>Q belonsed at tint not ao much to ChiistianitT as to 

Jadaunn. Its earliest expression is perhaps to be foond in die 

^' aeren angeU'' of the Apoealrpie, l epie a c ntingr the aercn Amtk 

eborches, and indicating an eAxt to embody in eoncrete torn 

the iipintaal immanence of Christ in the several commonitiet.* 

Of coarse, there coold be no proper church estabUahment idiik 

men were looking eagerly for the disscdntion of all things^ and 

end of the world ; but as the hope of a celestial Jerusalem le* 

ceded^ a tangible terrestrial kingdom came more prominently 

into view, armed with power to perpetuate its authority by sup- 

pr(;iwing irregular practices and teaching. Its form, as cren- 

tually established, was a complete reversal of the original consti- 

tution of the churches. The word bishop (cwcffKoroc) '^ 

oriKinally an appellation used indiscriminately with presbyter 

and deacon," implying a peculiarity of function, not the tide rf 

a HiKJcific dignity. Dignity could be little thought of in a sm^ 

and oftcn-pcfHc'cuted community, expecting an immediate end 

of the world. The anticipation which made even marriage sn 

inconvenient distraction,* and all sublunary considerations u 

notliinir, must have severed the exercise of official authority 

from every usual motive of interest or ambition. These nsiii«« 

w«-re not at first denominations of rank, but generic terms spj 

plied interchangeably to the official leaders of the congregatwn, 

Unerally coiiHisting of its more "aged'' membera, who, •« 

" inHpectors '' (or episcopi), were also, of course, deacons, «./• 

"iniiiiMtem'' or public " servants ;" the greatest among Cbn»- 

• F.iihri. rh. I. ., ^v «* rt • ;-.'*cf 

• Tlin '•huktU." »>•• ^^ Wette, Comment, p. 41, are the •* Gemeingwii, 

T "iLouo*." * i Cor. vu. 29. • Acts ii. 17 and 28; I Ptt. 1. 1. ^ 
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ADS beiiig, of course, the "servant of all/'* It was natural 
lat those, who, like the house of Stephanas,* were the " first 
uits " or first converted, or, in other respects, qualified to take 
le lead, should receive deference and submission from the com^ 
mnities they served, and that this submission may have been 
>pTOved and ratified by an Apostle ;' but the language of St. 
aul^ who expressly allows Stephanas to have been self-elected^ 
id who, in addressing the distracted church of Corinth offers 
ily the most general advice in regard to discipline, forbids our 
ipposing that the claims of the early Christian office-bearer 
id any other basis than the convenience and voluntary respect 
fthe nock. Hence even an Apostle might be called servitor or 
deacon,^'* inasmuch as "deaconry'' was synonymous with 
ministry;'' a bishopric was "SiaKovia r?jc cirKricoTrijc/' * » 
idiop^ **8£aicovoc Xoyow."* St. Paul mentions "helps and 
ovemments'" {i.e. abstract expressions for the diaconal or 
piscopal office), as some of the many diversified gifts or " cha- 
ionata" of the "one spirit" poured out upon all Christians, 
ad constituting a charge to be exercised discreetly, according 
) individual fitness and capacity, for the interests of all. The 
arly " ministers" are said to have " served the flock of Christ 
1 tdl lowliness and innocency, in peace and without self-in- 
erest ;" * they were elected after the apostolic age by the notables 
gp eminent men, with the concurrence of the congregation.* In 
he original democratic constitution '® the first specific deacons 
?ere chosen by the congregation, or " whole multitude,"** their 
idection being acquiesced in, as of course, by the Apostles j and 
ioA general electoral right continued down to the time of 
Cyprian^ when the distinction of clergy and laity had been defi- 
nitively established. At first there was no such £stinction. One 
of the fundamental ideas of Christianity was the universal priest- 
lood of its members ;*' all the acts subsequently reserved to the 
chrgy alone, as teaching *' and administration of the sacraments. 
Were in earlier times performed preferentially, indeed, by the 

* Matt. XX. 26, 27; xxiii. 11. M Cor. xTi 15. 
' Acts xiy. 23; Clem. Rom. ch. 42. 

* Acta i. 1 7, 25; XX. 24; xxi. 19; Rom. xi. 13. * Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 1. 
^ •' Apost. Const, ii. 26. Irenaeus, too, confounds the presbyters with the bishops, 
Bi. 2, 3; iy. 26. 

' 1 Cor. xii. 28. « ciers^, to Corinth L 44. » Ibid. 

" Matt, xxiiu 8. " Acts vi. 3, 5, 6. 

*^ IiensB, iv. 8, 3; Stieren, p. 582; TertuII. de Exhort. Cast ch. vii. 
^ The Epistle of Peter prefixed to the Homilies speaks of the office of teacher as 
*u-congtituted. 
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office-bearers^ but by no means by them exclusively.^ The word 
*' clergy/' as first used, did not imply any hierarchical usurpa- 
tion, or any disparity in the laity ; it was, like " deacon," a mere 
appellative of officisd ^^ position,'' to which was gradually saper- 
added the sense of precedency of rank, and ultimately tne Levi- 
tical idea of separation of class. The laic was a non-offidd 
person, but, as a Christian, he was at any time competent to 
assume office. '^ Where three are gathered together, there," 
says Tertullian,' '4s a church, even although they be laymen." 
Perhaps the earliest indication of a transition from the piimitiye 
collegiate authority of episcopi and diaconi to the monarchical 
episcopacy is to be found in Hermas ;' its consummation im- 
pears in the letters of Ignatius, where, instead of the simple 
ecclesiastical constitution described in the Gospel,^ we find a 
regular scale of official rank, the presbytery representing the 
collective authority of the Apostles, the bishop, without whom 
there can be no church, occupying the place of Christ or God. 
The last obstacle to episcopacy, as a paramoimt ecclesiastical 
authority, seems to have been a claim to primitive equality on 
the part of the presbyters, which in some quarters was not set 
aside till the end of the second century. Freedom generated 
endless heresies, hence the obvious danger which made it easy 
for the bishops to establish an absolute sway over men's con- 
sciences and creeds. A central government, imder a single 
chief, was wanted by the church, just as the nominally theo- 
cratic, but really anarchical Jews, had demanded '^ a king to go 
before them and fight their battles." The spiritual union ima- 
gined by St. Paul thus became an external sovereignty, and the 
ideal '^ body of the Lord " was metamorphosed into an eccle- 
siastical corporation with a sacerdotal emperor at its head. It 
was the victory of the hierarchical over the congregational or de- 
mocratic principle, in which the authority, before delegated by 
individuals to the community, and from the community to the 
minister, was theoretically reversed in the order of its course, 
and henceforth supposed to flow from above, determining the 
organisation of the many by the absolute will of one. 

1 Tertall. de Baptismo, ch. xvii.; Baur's Christenthum, 243; Ritschl, AltkatliO-. 
lische Kirche., pp. 375, 377. 

« Exhort. Cabt. ch. vii. » Sima. ix. 27. * Matt, xriii. 20. 
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8. The Gospel of Mark. 

The Grospel of Mark may be singled out as especially the 
li^rarchical one. It eminently displays the neutral and arbi- 
araiy<;haracter of the later New Testament literature. Tradition 
nakes it a Fetrinic writings although the author was also a 
liend and companion of St. Paul; and it is said to have ori- 
ginally consisted of ^^ memorials ^^ of Peter's preaching at Rome^ 
ompued by Mark either in the Apostle's lifetime, or, according 
o other accounts, after his death/ at the earnest solicitation of 
he hearers. According to Papias, it was not a methodical 
looount of Christ's history and discourses, but a series of de- 
mltory memoranda of Petrinic '^preachings" (ra viro li^rpov 
nffwcrcroficva), supposed to have been delivered occasionally by 
he Apostle, in reply to the heretical doctrines of a certain false 
eacher preceding nim. Whether this description can be made 
x> tally with our present '^ Mark '' seems more than doubtful. 
Baur at first attempted to explain the imputed irregularity^ in 
;he sense of deficiency, in other words, the epitomilig chlrae. 
ja of the second Gospel, since, in point of arrangement, there is 
evidently no great difference between Matthew and Mark ; but 
be afterwards admitted the explanation to be untenable, and 
that the description, in all probability, applies to the " icripvyfia 
Utrpov/^ or to some similar composition akin to the Clementina^ 
confounded by mistake with our present Gospel. Irenseus, who 
had the latter before him, feels compelled to assign to it a later 
origin than that assumed by tradition ;' and, indeed, it is gene- 
rally admitted that the older evangelical sources were Pidesti- 
nian, whereas internal evidence ^ as well as external testimony 
prove the origin of Mark to have been Roman. The prior con- 
dition of this Roman Gospel must, if the tradition be reliable^ 
luKve been very different from that which we possess at present. 
Instead of Petrine original (or ostensibly original) discourses, 
representing perhaps, the controversy of ancient Roman Chris-^ 
tianity with Paulinism, we have a simple Gospel narrative, from 
^Mch controversy and extreme opinions are carefully expimged. 
The whole of Mark, except about twenty-five or twenty-seven 
verses, may be found in Matthew or Luke. This fact, added to 

I Comp. Enaeb. HiBt. Eccl. ii 15; iii. 39; and vl 14; with Irenae, Her. iii. 1. 
I ** Ow fuvToi ro^f*." Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iiL 39. > Ch. iii. 1. 

E.g. its Latin terms and idioms. 
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its compendious fomiy led to the supposition of its being As 
original svnoptical text ; but this is n^atired by the pecoEs 
Tariations, indicating later interpolation by awkwiemi aDbrevii- 
tions or omissions. Thus in ch. i. 13, the ministTation of the 
angels is left unexplained, and the moral purpose of the tem^ 
tation lost sight of; the omission of the verses Matt. ▼.8,4^ 
between Mark x. 36 and 37, destroys the meaning and con- 
nection; ch. xii. 34, is unintelligible until accounteid for bjt 
comparison with Matt. xxii. 46, or Luke xx. 40. The sabid- 
tution of " Mary's " son, the carpenter,' for Matthew's " wii rf 
the carpenter,'' ' indicates a more matured stage of Christokgiol 
theory than that of the genealogies ; and the alteration of the 
^' coming c^ the son of man" in Matthew' into the '' coming rf 
the kingdom of God," ^ seems to point to the advanced stage ef 
thought at which the disappointment of Christian expectstioi 
in its earlier sense was thought to be made good by the vuiUe 
establishment of the church. It has been noticed that Mirl^i 
general neglect (except in one instance*) of Old Testament cite* 
tioDs, seems to denote the view which made Christianity not 
only the new religion, but the only religion ; and that its pit*- 
tensions to esoteric mystery,* its denunciation of sacrifice, iti 
omission of the genealogies and emphatic assertion of the dinne 
origin of Christ," betray affinity with the Clementine Homiliet 
Mark's Gospel has an especially practical and catholic character. 
Its assumed author, while supposed to be on terms of affrt- 
tionate intimacy with Paul, Sylvanus, &c.,' was particularly the 
companion and interpreter of that Apostle whom the Romta 
Church, from traditional congruity of sentiment, had early 
adopted to supply the place of its unknown founder. It eeeni 
to address an already organised community, whose union it 
would secure by avoiding every uncalled-for allusion to contrO' 
verted ])roblems, seeking conciliation, not by direct combine^ 
tions of dis])utcd ])ointfi of doctrine, but by the safer plan « 
omitting everything likely to excite discussion or to revive the 
irritation of party feeling. It leaves out, often with no littk 
injurv to the connection, all the Jew-Christian exclusivenew « 
Matthew,'" and the obtrusive Paulinisni of Luke ; and, though 
admitting to the Jews a certain priority of claim," treats the 

• Nfjirk vl a. • Ch. xiii. 55. « Ch. x. 2». xvi. 28. * Mark ix. 1. 

• Ch. i. •.». • Ch. ir. 11. ' Ch. xii. 33. • Ch. L I. 

• I IVc. V. 13; CoL iv. 10; 'J Tiin. iv. 11. >• Ch. x.5, 6; xt. 24; xix. 2«. 
» Ch. rii. 'j;. 
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Christian privilege and ^' church " * as the admitted property of 
' all nations/' There is no partial reservation in favour of the 
''lost sheep of IsraeP' on one pide, nor any vindictive condemn 
latdon of them on the other ;^ all cause of offence is carefully 
lYoided^ and the politic directions of the Pastoral Epistle ' to 
(tick to the practical, and to avoid theological controversy^ are 
aithfuUy observed. So far is this carried, that the peculiar en- 
iDmiums elsewhere bestowed on Peter* are suppressed, as if from 
i feeling that it was enough to possess the authority of St. 
Peter's own words,* without making him enact the ungraceful 
^ait of his own panegyrist. • The result of this conciliatory and 
xmTentional tendency is a Gk)spel deficient, perhaps, in dog- 
matical interest and marked peculiarities ; but the very absence 
of peculiarities is interesting, as denoting a period when agitat- 
mg controversies had ceased, and when unity was thought to be 
mSl earned at the price of insipidity. 



4. The Episcopate of Victor. 

The few remaining memorials of the Roman Church of the 
second century contain indications of several curious revolu- 
tiffliB of feeling ; but the great change was the transition from 
Jewish to independent Christianity; from the sphere of na- 
tiimal privilege to that of a universal salvation. A reaction 
leans to have occurred in some circles towards Judaism in 
ilpposition to Marcion; but the general tendency (exhibited 
eren in the Homilies) was towards hierarchical universalism ; 
Wbich, if, in 8ome respects, requiring the sacrifice of primitive 
fieedom to the necessities of order and government, made 
linple amends by repeated instances of abandonment of illi-^ 
bend and inconvenient restrictions. This expansive, yet, at 
Ishe same time, tyrannical aspect of the church, is especially 
conspicuous in the age of the Roman bishop Victor, an epocn 
seemingly exemplifying a state of things frequently met with 
linder arbitrary government, the combination of strict rule 



k 



^ Ch. zi. 17, where the words ^ of all nations** are evidently inserted with a * 

JBipoie. Comp. zvi. 20. 

' Matt iiL 9; yiii. 10, 12 ; zxi. 31, 43, omitted. 

* Titus iii. 9. « Matt. xvi. 17, &c. \ 

\ See especially the words in 2 Pet. i. 12-15; a late epistle, attesting the ge- ' 

iiDneness of Mark*s Gospel. 

* This excuse for St. Mark*8 silence is given by Eusebius, Dem. Evang. iii. 5. 
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with popalar concession. It was at this juncture that oecnmd 
the celebrated dispute about the Passover between the Bo* 
man and Asiatic churches, which was partly a straggle ftr 
privilege and priority between rival estaDlishments, partly tk 
old feud of Paulinism with Judaism. It originated under tke 
Roman bishop Anicetus, between whom and Polycaip the 
controversy ended where it began, neither choosing to coneede 
the point at issue/ Under Victor it was resumed with greater 
asperity on both sides. The Asiatics, headed by Polyoatei 
Bishop of Ephesus, claimed the authority of John and die 
other Apostles in favour of the ancient practice of eating the 
Passover, according to Jewish custom, and the Old Testament^ 
on the I4th day of the month; devotmg the 15th or following 
day, to the ^^ remembrance^' of Christ's death, and appealingi 
as we are told by Apollinaris, not to John's Gospel, but to 
Matthew's, in confirmation of their proceedings ; whereas the 
western churches fasted on the 14th or Passover day, in com- 
memoration of the crucifixion, according to the Pauline axioa 
that Christ was himself the Christian's Passover.' The ** Apoa- 
tolical Constitutions," a work compiled by a Catholic writer 
out of ancient, and often very indifferently assorted materiabi 
supplies collateral literary evidence of the prior occurrence of 
this doctrinal transition m the Church of Kome ; for, whereai 
in its present form* the book distinctly rejects the Jewish 
Passover, the sect of the Audiani, according to EpiphaniiUy* 
quoted it to justify their own contradictory practice of Quarter 
deciman observance ; and there is equal inconsistency arisinf 
out of a double authorship in frequent instances of stipulation 
for Sabbath observance, while elsewhere* Sabbatising is ^^ 
nouneed, and the Christian Sunday alone permitted. It maj 
appear strange that Victor should have considered a difference 
seemingly so trivial sufficient reason for excommunicating lO j| 
the churches of Asia, which he actually did, notwithstanding i 
the remonstrances of the western bishops. Irenseus, ansong 
others, strongly urged the impropriety of cutting off that Itip 
section of the Christian world, which, after all, had only too 
faithfully observed an ancient custom; adverting also to the 

» Enseb. Iliat. Keel. ▼. -24. 

* 1 Cor. V. 7. It need learccly be obnenred that St. John*t anthonhip af ik 
intirth (f08p4*l, which innko«i Christ the paMtiver, no ** bone of which U to be Uolu^ 
it utterly irreconcilable with the Asiatic tradition. 

* Ch. V 17. * Ha'f. U. 10, 11, U. ■ JF.^ ▼. 13. 
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het, that preceding rulers of the church, though they did not 
lliemselyes " observe/^ had by no means held it necessary to 
yionomice relations of amity with those who did. It is clear 
jkhat at this time observance of the Jewish Passover was gene- 
lally considered to be, what Tertullian expressly calls it, a 
covert return to Judaism; this is evidently the footing on 
which the church rested its subsequent denunciations of it;' 
and the decree of Victor may be regarded as the formal dis- 
claimer of all those reUcs of Orientalism which, though foimerly 
overlooked as unimportant, it had become absolutely necessary 
w repudiate, in order to vindicate the independent authority of 
Home. K ever the Eoman Church was to realise those claims 
to supremacy which it appears already to have entertained, it 
iras indispensible that, both in discipline and dogma, it should 
inake good its ground by a definitive disclaimer of the preten- 
nons of its rivals. The amalgamation of parties had already 
'flone so far, and the Roman pontiff was so strengthened by the 
disciplinal and doctrinal coalition represented in legend by the 
'Reconcilement of Paul and Peter, that he was already able " to 
Und and to loose,'^ and ^^to excommunicate dissent.'^ The 
.controversy between the churches was carried on, not on the 
gnsvaid of what was right, but of what was apostohcal and 
ancient ; each appealed to the legitimate succession and relative 
'fanportance of its members. Polycrates pointed to the Chris- 
tian heroes, from the Apostles downward, who had bequeathed 
{heir bones to the soil of Asia ; from John, who '^ rested on the 
Lord's bosom,'^ and wore the priestly diadem ; and Philip, who 
then slept at Hierapolis, with his two aged virgin daughters. 
^Whj, he exclaims, " need I mention Polycarp, and Thraseus, 
and Sagaris, all of them martyrs, reposing at Ephesus, at 
Smyrna^ or Laodicea; the blessed Papirius too, and Melito 
fhe eunuch who rests at Sardis, awaiting the episcopate from 
heaven when he shall rise from the dead ? All these observed 
fhe 14th day according to the Gospel, deviating in no respect, 
Imt following the rule of the faith. And I, Polycrates, who am 
tile least of you, have ever, according to the traditions of my 
lelatives^ some of whom preceded me in oflSce (for there were 
seven of my relatives bishops, and I am the eighth), have ever 
observed the day when the ^ people' («. e. the Jews) put away 
the use of leaven. I, therefore, brethren, being now sixty-five 

- 1 Schwegler's N. Zeit. ii. 210, n.; Montanismus, 196, n. 
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years old in the Lord^ having conferred with the brethien 
throughout the worlds and consulted the whole of the flaciei 
Scripture (t. e, the Old Testament)^ am not scared at the tlireiti 
of those who would intimidate me, since greater than I lunre 
said that ' we must obey Ood rather than men/ ^' 



5. Montanism. 

About the same time occurred, after some vacillation, ib 
breach of the Roman Church with the Montanists. These 
were enthusiastic votaries of the old school, principally Asiatics) 
who carried the primitive maxims and feelings to what now ap- 
peared to be an inconvenient excess. They were the pietists 
or " latter-day saints ^^ of the second century, whose tenets ap- 
peared exaggerated, simply because they had ceased to harmo- 
nise with the advance of the age. We know from the New 
Testament that the protracted postponement of the long-ei- 
pected '^ second coming " led to scepticism and levity, cessatkA 
of faith producing laxity in morals.^ Montanism was a reac- 
tionary movement against increasing worldliness, a revival oil 
ancient faith and discipline. It proclaimed more emphaticall] 
than ever the approaching end, the coming Messiah, the judg- 
ment and dissolution of the world. It enforced an austerity oc 
morals suited to such circumstances,^ and claimed the spiritua 
gifts which were to be " poured out on all flesh in the latter dajrs*' 
All this was evidently but a return to the Apocalyptic escha 
tology, the rigid observance and spiritual claims of the earl] 
church. The love of many had been chilled, but firm behevep 
who " endured to the end,^^ considered the final catastrophe U 
be nearer in proportion to the prolongation of their suspense 
^^ What a spectacle," exclaims the Montanist TertuUian, ^' shal 
I soon behold ! The Lord himself, indubitable, triumphant 
How shall I rejoice, how exult, when I shall see so many king 
said to have been already received up into heaven, groaning 
with Jove and his associates at the bottom of the abyss — ^whei 
I behold the judges and persecutors of the name of the Lon 
melting in fires more cruel than those which they kindled fo: 
the Christians ! " The prophetess Maximilla is said to hav< 
announced, "after me no more prophesying, but the end.^^ Th< 

> 2 Pet. iii. 3, seq. • Comp. 2 Pet. iii. 1 1 ; Heb. x. 25. 
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Ifontanists were ardent Chiliasts^ fanatically devoted to the 
xtemal materialistic form of Christian idealism which seems to 
i»ve been still very generally prevalent.^ They painted the de- 
ails of the approaching millennium in the liveliest colours^ and 
rhile Catholicism had already limited its aspirations to the 
prolongation of its worldly interests/ perpetually prayed in a 
oillennarian sense^ " thy kingdom come ! '^ Priscilla, another 
liontanist prophetess, but whose raptures were by her adver- 
aries interpreted as a demoniacal possession, pretended to have 
tad a vision of Christ, who pointed out to her the exact spot on 
rhich the heavenly Jerusalem was to descend. A state of eager 
ixpectation, acting on ardent temperaments, naturally favoured 
i^ development of prognostication and prophesyii^. All 
[!!hristians were gifted with the Spirit, and spirituality and 
prophecy were almost the same thing.' This chaiisma, long 
forfeited by the Jews, is claimed by Justin and Irenseus as hav- 
ing passed, with other Jewish privileges, to the Christians;* 
and the names of its successive recipients are commemorated, 
Agiibus, Judas, Silas, the prophetic daughters of Philip, Am- 
nuas and Quadratus of Philadelphia. Through these the gift 
was transmitted to the Montanists, who enjoyed the plenitude 
<tf .inspiration reserved for "the latter days.^' They assumed 
<»i this score to be, like the Gnostics, distinguished above other 
persons as " Pneumatici " or Spiritualists. To them are some- 
times ascribed all the apocalyptic writings of early Christianity, 
Bermas, the Fourth Book of Esdras, andg^ie Sibylline oracles, 
their spiritual claim as pietists and propRts nearly coinciding 
iriththat of the authors of those works. The prophet had always 
lem considered as speaking, not his own words, but those of in- 
spiration, as being the passive organ or " medium ^^ of the Deity ; 
Uence Montanus, as a vehicle of the divine, became identified with 
tie power he represented, which, "as a plectrum, struck upon 
the cords of the human soul.'^ Tertullian describes a prophetess 
w weird sister resembling the mesmeric claii'voyantes of the pre- 
sent day, who, seized with ecstasy during church worship, seemed 
to converse with angels or with the Lord himself, divineH what 
^M passing in people's minds, and prescribed medicines to those 
consulting her.* According to Tertullian, everything later in 

* Jastin, Try ph. cb. Ixxx. p. 276, otto. 

' ** Oramus — pro rerum quiete, pro morS finis." Tertul. Apologeticus, ch. xxxix. 

' 1 Cor. xiv. 87. * Tryph. ch. Ixxxii. 

' Teniill. de Anim. ch. i^. ; Irenae, Hser. ch. t. 6. 
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order of time is better, more intense, and more 6od-like; so 
that as the day of doom approached nearer and nearer, theeSd* 
gence of spiritual illumination became ever more penetrating and 
brilliant, and the revelation of Christ was eclipsed by the ma* 
turer one of the Paraclete. The Paraclete was sent to promote 
that perfection of discipline which human mediocrity could not 
at first support ; for as nature grows and ripens, so also does 
^' justice,'' or the moral character of man. ^' In his rudimoi- 
tary condition he worshipped a Ood of fear ; the law and the 

1)rophets were his infancy ; in the gospel he advanced to ado- 
escence; his maturity was now provided for by the Paraclete."' 
The qualification most insisted on under tms last or " Para- 
cletic '' ^pensation was purity of life. Man, as the temple d 
the Holy Spirit, should himself become holy by bringing his 
body more and more into subjection, by breaking oflF all con- 
nection with the fading world. The results of the theory were 
exhibited in austere rules as to fasts, celibacy, and martyrd(»ni 
requirements which certainly were not novelties, but only a re- 
vival of ancient fervour. The church had stooped to an obse- 
quious alliance with the world, sometimes even giving money to 
obtain immunity from persecution. A strong reaction to pnini- 
tive devotedness now exceeded in its ascetical requirements not 
only the righteousness of Scribes and Pharisees, but even that 
of Jesus and the Apostles. Christ had repealed much that had 
been permitted by Moses on account of Israelitish hardness ol 
heart ; and many allowances conceded to the weakness of the 
flesh by him were n<^ withdrawn by the Holy Spirit. A Mon- 
tanist in Origen claims the merit of virgin purity as a " Naia- 
rite of Grod, drinking no wine.^' The law of God and of morality 
was, indeed, always the same; but consideration for huioaD 
ignorance and frailty had relaxed the severity which now in the 
ends of the world it had become necessary to enforce. Hard- 
ness of heart prevailed to the time of Christ ; even then men 
were unable to bear the extirpation of their fleshly propensities. 
It was necessary that even this last weakness should cease, thai 
the flesh should become wholly subservient to the spirit. H< 
Paracletic revelation was, in short, that maturity of the genuine 
Christian sentiment, in which its original ascetical requirements 
to forsake father and mother, all sublunary cares and relations; 
were fully carried out, and in which the moral consciousness 
wholly abandoned the world to take refuge in itself. 

» Tertull. de Virg. Vel. ch. i. 
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6. Severance of the Church from Montanism. 

(ontanism had mucli in common with Gnosis. Both were 
A on individual consciousness of elevated sentiment and Di- 
1 inspiration ; both asserted the ultimate victory of spirit over 
ter, and indulged in views ranging beyond the actual into 
past and future. But Montanism was only the Christian 
ng and Christian Messiah theory intensified; Gnosis ad- 
!ed beyond positive Christianity towards free speculation. 

was latitudinarianism of idea ; the other^ exaltation of sen- 
;nt : Montanism exemplified the extreme tendencies of the 
istian life ; Gnosis aimed at an intellectual development of 
istian theory. Neither extreme was compatible with the 
rentional moderation and absolute rule of an established 
:ch. Gnosticism was clearly irreconcilable with ecclesiastical 
incts in its tendency to rationalise and generalise, to raise 
Lstianity above the range of popular apprehension, and to 
ge its plain meaning in philosophical ideas. Though far 
1 being really free/ it was yet too free and independent for 
rch acceptance. Its docetism, or the making Christ an 
1 being, the mere symbol of a conception, was at variance 
I tradition ; and by viewing salvation as an emancipation of 
spirit, a transcendent operation within the mind, it left the 
lan appearance of Christ unaccounted for, and the ex- 
ace of a church unmeaning. It is true that the uni- 
alistic tendencies of Gnosis, and its claims to spiritual in- 
it and infallibility, were necessary ingredients of church 
less. But the latitude required by Catholicity in its cor- 
ite capacity, could not be conceded to individuals ; and the 
insion it permitted was not allowed to proceed to the extent 
jrnosis, in which positive Christianity was dissipated and 
The Jewish theory of a special salvation, proportionably 
lified, was far more agreeable to the general feeling than 

Gnostic independence, in which all principle was deserted 
a wild reverie on the problems of the Cosmos. Montanism 

less of apparent .heterodoxy than Gnosis. It implied no 

form of doctrine, nor, strictly speaking, even of discipline. 

most eminent Christian teachers of early times were more 
ess attached to it, as Melito, Irenseus, Hippolytus, Justin, 
lenagoras, TertuUian. The novelty was really on the side 
its opponents, who, advanced beyond the past, wanted a new 
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name for stationary or reactionary tendencies. Belief in 
continuance of divine revelation combined with ai^ ascetical mo- 
rality had been general^ and the expectation of Christ^s inline' 
diate return to judge the earth had been a prominent tene 
of his followers ever since his death. Chiliasm, too^ was 
common mark of Jewish Christianity ; it was held by ahnost a 
the early Christians/ and the churchy in condemning it^ cat 
demned its own doctrinal antecedents. But Montanism^ thong 
containing nothing new^ contained much that was effete an 
incompatible with the practical wants of the age. While Ghiii 
tianity clung to its idea of an immediate end, it could m 
obtain a firm footing among secular institutions. The fin 
tuating condition of faith and discipline made it more an 
more necessary^ if it were to last^ that its members should I 
organised and its faith defined ; that it should have a code an 
a govemmeut. The seat of government was naturally Boum 
but Rome could not tolerate a doctrine which made a '' ne 
Jerusalem'^ its heaven ; nor could the independent appropriatiG 
of spiritual gifts . by lay individuals be allowed by a chuic 
claiming in its corporate capacity alone the spiritual authorit 
implying the exclusive salvation of its members and infalhfailil 
of its decrees. We are not particularly informed on wlu 
grounds Fraxeas succeeded in persuading the Boman bishop 
who was at first disposed to deal amicably with the Asia! 
churches^ to recall letters of pacification alreitdy issued^ and i 
desist from recognising the " Charismata /' whether it was ik 
irregular enthusiasm of the Montanist prophets^ the part the 
took in the Passover controversy, their repugnance to hid 
archical authority, or all these together. It is clear, howeva 
that here, as in the Passover dispute, interests of vital im 
portance were thought to be at stake, involving the very ci 
istence of Christianity and the church. The controversy, » 
far as it can be made out, seems to have been an episode of th 
important revolution already mentioned, which changed j^ 
mitive Christianity into Catholicity, The points at issue wfl 
the incompatible assertion of autonomy on one side, and hiei 
archical supremacy on the other, the latter involving the disui 
of inappUcable irrational tenets. To the pretensions of extr 

' E.g, Cerinthns, Papias, Justin, Irenseus, aud many others, down to the ''I 
fiitation of the Allegorists" by the Egyptian bishop Nepos in the third cento 
(Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iii. 28; vii. 24.) 

* Probably Victor or jgleutherai. 
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^prophetic giftSy Catholicism replied that '^ the law and 
ets were tUl John ;'^ in other words, that the old pro- 
ceased with the old dispensation. It exposed in 
than those used by St. Paul in his reproof of the 
CDorinthianSy the alraurdities arising out of the old theory 
£irenzy; since it was imposeible that those who were 
the influence of the Holy Spirit should lose their 
• Or be capable of instructing others when ignorant or 
*^^ixiselves. The Christian faith, it was said, depended 
^^ Ueats and drinks, nor was a spare diet essential to 
^ iihe love of Grod. The Montanists were accused of 
*^>8ing,'' Le. Judaising hke the Galatians; they were 
H^iartodecimans/' or partisans of the Jewish side on the 
^^^r question.* They exacted a purity and abstinence 
^^^tent with ordinary feeling ; and the church, which could 
^3 *>^ome really universal by conforming to human wants, 
^"liged to repress and regulate the overstrained and im- 
*^cable pretensions of its members.' But it could not 
J^^mn the Montanists without condemning itself. The 
fcHtih claimed to be holy as well as catholic or universal; 
firt to make it universal was to open an asylmn for the in- 
InWQs, and practically to allow its impurity. A universal 
bueh could not be altogether a holy one; unless, indeed, 
<listinction were allowed between the visible and invisible, 
te empirical and ideal churches, a distinction not obvious, 
id which the visible church, of course, could not safely admit. 
be latter met the diflSculty by appealing to its prerogative^ its 
tthority ^' to bind and to loose,^' or to unlock heaven to 
nitwits. The plea of ecclesiastical authority was opposed to 
e scruples-of individual consciences.. The general difference 
me for decision in the form of a controversy as to the power 
limed by the bishops to absolve from deadly sin committed 
Ubt baptism. The first Christians were inflexible in this 
jpect,* and the Montanists only maintained the ancient 
jour- However, the Roman bishop, Zephyrinus, issued a 

' Schwegler, Nachap. Zeit ii. 216, 217. 

^ Ancient Christianity condemned second marriages as a specious form of adultery 

thenag. Leg. p. 33.); the church, according to Epiphanius (Ha?r. pp. 48, 49), re- 

imended abstinence, but did not insist on it ; it made due allowances for human 

ilty. 

' See Heb. yi. 4, seq. ; x. 26 ; xii. 17. The ancient writing called the " Shep- 

d,"^ supposes all opportunity of repentance to cease &om the moment of the 

stitadon of the church. (Vis. ii. 2; comp. iii. 5.) 

BL 2. 
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peremptory edict, authorising absolution;^ an edict which Teit. 
tullian calls " monstrous/^ insuflFerable, and more worthy of 
the stews, than of the purity of the spouse of Christ. It is at 
least singular that the church should have commenced its 
career with so marked a concession to worldliness as was im- 
plied in the proclamation of a principle akin to that of indul- 
gences. That the dispute, though quieted for a time, was not 
satisfactorily settled, is proved by its recurrence, as in the 
instances of the Novatians and other schismatic disciplina- 
rians, whom Catholic writers are often puzzled to distinguish 
from their own monks, being in the awkward position of 
having either to admit the crookedness of church policy, or to 
condemn in the Montanists the very tenets substantially coun- 
tenanced by themselves.^ 



7. Scripture and Tradition. 

In order to maintain order and uniformity in the only sense 
in which, in an actual establishment, it seemed possible to 
secure these objects, it became more and more obvious that the 
church must have a definite standard of doctrine to appeal to. 
All parties had long been accustomed to refer to Scripture; but 
they were not agreed as to what was Scripture, or how it was 
to be interpreted. Each accused the other of subornation and 
forgery ; each found in the contemporary pseudonymous Utera- 
ture evidence suited to its purposes ; and TertuUian exhibits is^ 
his own person the loose way in which argument was con* 
ducted, quoting for " Scripture^^ at one time the very book 
which at another he scornfully rejects as apocryphal. It wa^ 
impossible to make any conclusive appeal to canonical Scripture 
when the canon had no existence. The floating literature of 
the day had no authentic stamp. Books were scarce, and fet^ 
were able to read them. Those used in some communities wer^ 
thought inadmissible by others ; and there was always a larg^ 
intermediate class of " antilegomena,^^ or disputed works.* Eu^ 
sebius tells i^ * that the Apostles expressed themselves in vulgar 

' ^ Ego et moecliise et fornicationis delicta poenitenti^ functis dimitto.** — ^TertoIL 
de PudicitiS, ch. 1. 
' Schwegler, Montanismus, p. 238. 
> See Euseb. Hist. Eccl. Ui. 25; yi. 12, &c. « Hist. Eccl. iii. 24. 
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^ !, and knew little of the art of composition ; that even 
Fiblest of them, St. Paul, wrote only a few short epistles ; 
T he might have addedj that for a long time even these 
the unpopularity of their author, and were seldom 
1 except to be contradicted. A divine revelation could 
e secured to later generations unless it were written; but 
Bt disciples, who expected an immediate end of the world, 
■tu) motive, even if they had the ability, to undertake a 
pbgly uaeless task. It would have appeared absurd to con- 
l«it)iin written paragraphs the free overflowings of the 
Ttj and those who came immediately after them, Papias, 
Btrp, and Hegesippus, found it leas pi-ofitable to consult 
a than to make personal inquiries of those who had asso- 
d with the disciples and professed to recollect their state- 
BMtg.' Writing was only resorted to as a subsidiary expedient 
»hen the "living voice" was absent or extinguished; and 
iiuec Christianity seemed only a new phase of Judaism, the 
Old Testament sufficed for almost every purpose of refei-enee; 
Justb' even declaring the gospel to be only a restoration 
of the law, and its true teachers to be the prophets." The 
(nnfflniiTtion of a New Testament canon was the fruit of the 
rontroversies which showed the want of it ; an independent 
literature accompanying the consciousness of an independent 
f lipion, which became more determinate and precise in propor- 
tion lo the necessity of dc6ning its limits against aggression. 
But heretics appealed not without effect * to Scriptures of their 
WB, or tf> readings which they asserted to be the more aucient 
Md ^muine ; and their opponents, finding literary controveniy 
unufe ground, fell back to the old resource of tradition, de- 
ttinng with Tertullian,* "Ergo non ad Scriptunia provocan- 
duta est." In short, it was necessary to test Scripture by 
means of doctrine, before doctrine could be eutablished by the 
f^idence of Scripture. The aipiment was a begging of the ques- 
tiua; Tertullian characteristically laying it down that heretics 
~ .be ChrUtiane, because heretical doctrines cannot be 






UJn. Ecd. iil 39; Irenteui, Ilnr. lii. S, i. 
\\a HUgnt only a lubildiury nalhorily lo hii Apoilolical " Meranrialt ;" 
■ e ■• AjMMlolicsl CoiHtituiiont" (i. 5) rr(« primnril)' (u iho Old TeM*- 
iptare «iidiiiKt, oukiiig ttia ~tvB)7iAiw"Mi:i>ud»r]> avidHuce onlj u 

• TertoU. d* I'lnKt. cb. s 
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derived from Christ ! ^ Heretics might have replied that they 
repudiated the denomination; and might have added^ that even 
orthodox tradition was a precarious test^ being in many in- 
stances palpably absurd and false.' They^ however^ preferred 
to accept the proffered criterium^' only they claimed a hesring 
for traditions verifying their own opinions. These they endah 
voured to connect with the most ancient times^ declaring them 
to have been faithfully handed down through Glaukias or 
Theodas from Faul^ Feter^ or Jesus. They pretended that the 
Apostles themselves were not always in the rights instancmg 
the dispute between Paul and Peter at Antioch/ they even 
went so far as to say that heterogeneous elements had been 
mixed with Christianity by its Founder^ who sometimes uttered 
the promptings of an intermediary .^n^ and that in other 
cases the Apostles had imperfectly comprehended and incw* 
rectly recorded his statements. The Fatiiers replied by point* 
ing to the comparatively modem date of Gnosticism and Ae 
differences among its teacb/ers^ in advantageous comparisoo 
with which stood the imiform assent of the churches rejie* 
sented by the bishops and presbyters to whose eare they woe 
committed by the Apostles, and from whom they received tk 
transmitted truth derived by the Apostles from Christy and hj 
Christ from God. If, therefore, it were asked what Chrut 
really revealed and the Apostles preached, recourse must be 
had to the churches founded by them : Achaians might repair 
to Corinth, Asiatics to Ephesus, Macedonians toThessalonicsor 
Fhilippi ; as to the western Christians, whither should they 
look for truth unless in the bosom of that glorious ehurui 
founded by the two great Apostles and martyrs^ Paul and 
Feter, in which apostolical tradition had been faithfully handed 
down from the very beginning?* "In short/^ saya Tertul* 

* De Praescr. eh. zzzrii. 

' Clemens, for mstance, ayows that he snpprefises many tra^tioni ''lest he sko^ 
put a sword into the hands of children;'* yet he repeats the story of John's hsTiitf 
inserted his hand into the dead body of Christ withomt feeling Miy refldstaace; ib* 
informs us that the nutriment taken by the Saviour uras wholly absorbed without 
faeces (pp. 538 and 1009: ed. Potter). The former of these stories occurs in tli* 
** Hypotyposes,'* although Cassiodorus professes to hare purged them of diseieditib]* 
matter. 

■ IrenflB. Haer. iii. 2, 1. 

^ The church evaded this objection by pleading that the Peter who dispoted ^ 
Paul at Antioch was not the Apostle, but another person. See Buaeh. Hist £cei 

2.12. 

' Irense. Hser. iii. 2, 2; Tertull. de Praescr. zxi. and zxiYi. 
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han^ '^ ihe Apostle himself tells us that it is better to leave 
bsresy to itself; ^ to argue with a heretic is impossible, since 
1^ lefuses to accept our premises, and already deserves castiga-^ 
An. on that very account/^ * 

A general rdference to tradition seemed at first to supply the 
■eqpnred standard of uniformity, inasmuch as the oscillations of 
liie Christian consciousness were confined within certain limits. 
Shese,^ in the conflict with heresy, became more defined, and 
ihus arose the first outlines of a rule of faith,' consisting of 
ihort sentences adapted for repetition at baptism, and antithe- 
lieally ananged against heretical errors, which at length settled 
^wn intoi '^ the Apostles^ creed/' Yet the appeal to tradition 
a£ter all, only a reference to opinion, a summons to the 
populi to supply the means of self-verification and correc-^ 
tifm.^ Originally a conservative expedient employed against 
Hhe Gnostics^ it might be made to serve equally well the oppon 
ttbe purposes of innovation and development;^ and thus be 
enried to an extreme subverting its purpose, and conceding all 
timJb Gnosticism wanted. The Clementine Homilies, for in-^ 
cfcuieey assert the infalhbiUty of tradition independently of any 
mtwaid determining test or objective condition, in the absolute 
•snuie of a universal or ideal certainty derived through some un•^ 
cqlained channel* from the beginning of the world. For the 
ijiidd external standard of historical tradition, it thus substitutes 
a fvineiple of ideal interpretation quite as arbitrary as that of 
Hm Gnostics.' The church avoided this dangerous latitudina-^ 

M Tim. vL 3, 4 ; Tit iii. 10, 1 1. 

' De Praescr. xvi. Valesius says that the church for ever retains the divine 
<teriiiiia (or gift) of Gnosis ; but that heretics, although they usurp the name, cannot 
l|tfe the thing, ** because they are not of the church : (** cum alieni sunt ab eccie- 

* See IrenJB. Haer. i. 10; Tertull. de Praescr. xiii.; Adv. Prax. ii.; Origen de 
Prmcip. sec Rufin. i. 4. 

* ^ Qii«d apud multos unum invenitur non est inyentom sed traditum." Tertull. 
*>Pr»».xJcviii, 

* Bishop Stephen, in his controversy with Cyprian, says, '* Nihil innovandum 
viii quod traditum estb"* 

* ^ ra a^ aitevot cv icpmrra a^iois irapaSiZofifPa.^ Horn. iii. 19. 

' This firee and easy principle is certainly countenanced in the early Christian 
IHnature; the- author of Hebrews, for instance, finds in the Old Testament account 
of Melchisedek a reflection of his own Christian idea of an eternal high^riest, 
dthougli the particular on which the comparison is founded, ue. the having no 
fitther or mother, is a gratuitous inference suggested by the hypothesis it is 
Bteant to support. The same may be said when, attempting to show that the ancient 
Hebrsw worthies found favour- with God through their faith, he is obliged, in the 
caae of Enoch, to assume the £act which was to be proved, and to make the favour 
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rian postulate by continuing to regard personal relationsldp of 
connection as the best attainable security for exactitude of doc- 
trine^ of taking for its rule^ not tradition in general^ but that 
guaranteed as legitimate ' by the authority of the bishop. Tfe 
principle was thus inseparably interwoven with that of Episco- 
pacy. Had the bishops been really the immediate successors o( 
the Apostles^ there might have been some reason^ however 
slight^ for trusting the Episcopal warrant. Unfortunately for 
the church, this cannot be proved. 

The official leaders of the infant church were not bishop* 
as usually understood, but " presbyters ^^ or "elders/^ and 
the Fathers, in their traditional recitals, almost invariably 
appeal to some "blessed presbyter,^' in order to connect 
themselves with the Apostles. Some idea of the way in 
which tradition grew may be foimd from involuntary pa- 
tristic admissions. Its general mode of propagation is exem- 
plified by Papias, whose belief, in happy ind&erence to the 
usual tests of historical credibility, is implicitly guided by the 
estimation in which the reputed author of a story was held hj 
the church. If an " elder ^^ said so and so, no possibihty (J 
mistake is for a moment suspected; although we are not 
assured that the " elder " had any authority whatever for the 
particular communication, or that it may not have been wholly 
gratuitous. Irenseus, in his eagerness to maintain tradition; 
confounds, the whole time anterior to Gnostic " innovation" 
in one grand . " Apostolical period ; " he makes immediate 
" disciples of the Apostles '^ out of a presbyter of the middle of 
the second century,* and Papias, who expressly disclaimed the 
honour;' striving to obliterate the chronological interval by 
preposterously exaggerating apostoUcal longevity,* and claiming 
an impossible antiquity for his own informants. Clement of 
Alex;andria coolly makes his own compilations into a Gnostic 
" paradosis^^ derived from the Apostles ; and we are tempted to 
ask whether the offensive matter which, according to PhotinB, 
he tried in the Hypotyposes to verify from Scripture, and which 

shown to Enoch the ground for assuming his faith. A writer who so unscmpaloaily 
makes Scripture a vehicle for propounding his own ideas, would hardly hesitate to 
nublish congenial sentiments under a borrowed name. 

^ Sometimes even against stronger apostolical evidence, as in the passoTer-contrf^ 
versy between Victor and Polycrates, where the synoptical gospels were clearly ovC 
ruled 

* Irense. iv. 27, 1, and 32, 1. » Euseb. iii. 39. * Iren». v. 30, 3. 

» P. 286, Hiischl. 
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Cassiodorus undertook to expunge, were really Apostolical; 
whether his story of the just living in the suu/ his abortive 
vttempts to conceal Scripture discrepancies,* or the explana- 
ilkms in midwifery communicated by the presbyter in Eclog. 
Proph. 50, are due to inspiration ; or whether they are not rather 
to be classed with those fictions which, growing with the occa* 
Bion like Falstaff^s men in buckram, become at last too much even 
for the ostrich digestion of the commentators ; for instance, the 
story of Judas, who having passed through the hanging recorded 
in Matthew, underwent several other deaths in compliance with 
the seeming requisitions of prophecy, being first ruptured by a 
&11, then victim to the dropsy,* which inflated him to such an 
extent, that his head was "larger than a chariot/^ until at 
length this term of comparison, expressive of his size, was 
turned into the engine of his destruction, the illustrative chariot 
eaaae into actual collision with his body, and he fell crushed by 
the weight of a metaphor. There are some expressions which 
feem to betray a consciousness on the part of Clemens of un- 
fidmess in indiscriminately claiming apostolical authority for 
file matter collected by him. In designating the primordial 
tradition by the name of apostolic " germs,^'* he virtually admits 
the non-apostolical character of the matured story. The au- 
thentic nucleus is thus reduced to a minimum; apostolical 
Sanction extends only to the Gnostic principle; and so far as 
Chri^an feeUng had a tendency to spiritualism, the state- 
ment so limited may possibly be correct. But then if the 
Apostles sanctioned only the first hints and germs of tradi- 
tional Gnosis, what becomes of the reliance claimed for the 
presbyters, or the pretended careful transmission of fuU-growTi 
iinadulterated accounts "from father to son" (iraig rrapa 
tOTjooc), which by their matiu*ed absurdity make all develop- 
ment impossible and superfluous ? In short, it was impossible 
to admit any distinction between the superadded and the tra- 
itional without abandoning the whole argument ; but Clemens 
does not choose to prejudice his own case by making a display 
^i its weakness, and candidly allowing a discrepancy between 
4e initial story and the " dropsical '^ proportions of the actual. 
If by any ingenious device or distortion of Scripture a particu- 

* Eclog. Proph. Ivi. 2 P. 1017, Potter. 

* Probably inferred froiD Ps. cix. 18, of which ver. 8 is quoted in Acts. See 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, iii. 3, § 130. 

* '* ffirepfiaTo." Strom. LI; Potter, p. 323. 

h3 
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lar notion could be connected with a pretamably sposfcdial 
dictum^ the Fathers were confirmed in their belief that the 
Apostles actually possessed the ''true Gnosis/' but thepono 
of verifying and tracing it to its source belonged only to 8 
favoured ^^ few^^' because those only who, by means of allegorjr, 
had contrived to appropriate to others their own ideas, Imew 
how to discover and recognise them. And it may well be asked, 
if such were the Uberties taken when Christianity was in die 
hands of educated men well versed in Greek philosophy, what 
must have been the condition of the plastic impassioned age and 
unguarded opportunities of its infancy ; what the credidity of 
those " babes " in intellect and " paupers in spirit,^' whose ex- 
cited imaginations, rather than their memories, furnished the 
precarious traditional materials of gospel ^'history ? " 



8. The Conflict with Paganism. 

The designation of the disciples as the " salt of the earth/' 
bespeaks the feeling which eventually made Christianity ^ 
world-wide religion. The Fathers loved to dwell on the re- 
markable aflSnity between their faith and imperial power; hs^ 
both came to maturity at the same time, and had ever co^ 
existed with mutual advantage.* They even ventured to assert 
that the welfare of the State depended on Christianity, aiuJ 
that their prayers alone deferred the end of time, whose dur*-^ 
tion was prolonged mainly on their account.* The heathei^ 
did not reciprocate these advances; nor, indeed, were they con^ 
sistent with what had been originally professed by the Chris-^ 
tians. The latter, as may be seen in the Apocalypse, exhibited 
at first all the antisocial exclusiveness of Judaism. The verjT 
essence of Christianity was separation from the world, its idea»^ 
its pleasures, and to a considerable extent its duties.* It stoo^ 
aloof from society,* renounced solicitude for the morrow, awJ^ 
treated human authority as a commission from the devil,* th^ 
"prince of this world,^^ who had absolutely nothing in Christ* 
It was, therefore, not true that Christianity really loved th^ 
world, or was in any very obvious sense the means of its pre- 
servation ; on the contrary, it has been said with truth that i^ 

* Euseb. iv. 26. ' Tertull. Apol. ch. xxxii.; Justin, Apol. iL 7. 

* Hermas, Vis. i. 3, &c.; and the remonstrances in Rom. xiii. I; 1 Pet. ii. 13. 

* See Matt. x. 16; xx. 25, 26; Luke vi. 22; John vii. 7; xt. 18; xyi. 33. 
' Matt. It. 8, 9; Hennas, Simil. i.; Barnabas, ch. ii. 
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had no iiHK)n8ider8bIe influence in causing the downfall of the 
Roman Empire. With such tendencies it was naturally disliked. 
its antipathy to the usual forms of public worship and social 
intercourse countenuiced the suspicions generally attaching to 
» secret society^ which made it appear to the most enlightened 
imong the heathen as a dire superstition {" exitiabilis super- 
rtitio'*)) whose essential principle was hatred of the human 
race.* Hence the most Jatrocious charges found ready credence 
irhen brought against the Christians^ whose general character 
KB8 thought even by Tacitus to supersede the necessity of ad* 
lueing evidence to justify their conviction. The Christian 
pqply to this unjustifiable severity is the Apocalypse, which, 
ittle anticipating the historical realisation of Christ^s kingdom 
rf which Rome was to be the scene, denounces that city as the 
t>lood-stained murderess of the saints, and as the throne of Anti-> 
^hnst. And yet, notwithstanding this deep-rooted aversion 
md real incompatibility, of which the execution of the Founder 
}f Christianity by a Bom«m official may be regarded as a pre- 
lage, the despised and calumniated faith had an advocate in the 
kmoms of its individual adversaries which ever replenished its 
ranks. It was a mental refuge from calamity, instantly replac- 
ng by new associations and ideas all the then broken ties of 
Kioral and religious life. The increase of conversion, attested 
Dy the well-known letter of the younger Pliny, led to increased 
ipprehension and persecution; and this again stimulated, 
unong the educated especially, the tendency to conversion. It 
fms no longer possible to ignore the new faith now openly ex- 
Idbited before the world. ' And although the emperors, in the 
bterests of state policy, disliked. and affected to despise the 
theatrical avidity for martyrdom displayed by the Christians, it 
was, at least, impossible to conceive their devotedness to be 
mspired by the unworthy motives ascribed to them ; and many 
ewn of the philosophers, whose distinctive character, according 
to the practical fashion of the day, was rather a life than a 
theory, were led, in admiration of what they saw, to go over to 
the practical " philosophy ^^ of Christianity, their manner of 
We and general turn of thought as Christians continuing un- 
changed. These educated converts became the " apologists^* 
of their newly-adopted faith, endeavouring by their writings to 
place it in a truer light before the world. The defence was 

* Tacit. Ann. xy. 44; Tertull. Apol, eh. xxxyii. 
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addressed to Jews^ Gentiles^ philosophers^ and politimnsj 
showing first that the charges of gross immorality, if not alto- 
gether unfounded, were at least entirely opposed to Chrigtiaft 
principle; and that, in justice, the misdeeds of a few ought 
not to be laid to the account of all.* It endeavoured to con- 
vince statesmen that, so far from being dangerous to M 
government, Christianity, as now better understood and ex- 
plained, was especially calculated to form good and obedient 
citizens ; and that, it was wrong to hate those whose very name 
{" XprioToi'') showed them to be ^^good^^ men. The apolo- 
gists pleaded that, instead of being repugnant to the best 
opinions of the day, their faith was in reality a recapitulation 
of them ; and as they tried to convince Jews that Old Testa- 
ment prophecy had been fulfilled, even to the most minute 
particulars, in the career of Jesus, so to Gentiles they declared 
that, instead of deserving reprobation as opposing the philo- 
sophy of the old world, Christianity had, for the first time, 
made its meaning clear and its warring theories consistent. 
The " Logos^^ doctrine was well adapted to this theory of 
amalgamation. The same " Word^^ which had been revaded 
in one direction to the Barbarians (or Jews), had also, it wa» 
said, communicated to the Greeks all that they possessed of 
true and rational ; and consequently every one who at any 
time had lived rationally might be considered to have been 
Christian. The defect of heathen philosophy was its incom- 
pleteness ; it was not the whole truth, which, now revealed ii* 
its entirety by the "Word^^ to the Christians, enabled theinta 
grasp as a living universal faith what had before been only a 
confused medley of conflicting theoretical opinions. The unjust 
treatment of the Christians arose from the agency of daemons, 
who, having contrived to make themselves feared, had been in 
consequence worshipped. Socrates tried to destroy their influ- 
ence, and eventually fell a victim to their vengeance, under the 
pretence that he denied the existence of the gods. The same 
nefarious arts were now being practised against the Christians; 
they, too, were called Atheists ; but the accusation was wholly 
unfounded, or, at least, only true in case daemons were to be 
accounted gods. 

^ Justin, Apol. L ch. iy. and yii.; Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iv. 7. 
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9. Celsus. 



These efforts, whatever their immediate result, were in them- 
selves a new epoch in Christian history. The Christians were 
no longer an obsciu-e sect, but an extensive party led by culti- 
tivated intellects ; so that it became necessary to examine its 
meaning carefully, and either to accept or answer the argu- 
ments adduced in its favour. Among those who, towards the 
close of the second century, undertook the latter task, was a 
Greek philosopher named Celsus. His refutation of Chris- 
tianity anticipates most of the usual objections. The argu- 
ment first proceeds on Jewish ground, adverting to the im- 
probabihties of the gospel narrative, the lowly appearance, 
sufferings, &c. of Christ. " How/^ says the objector, " can 
Jews be blamed for not believing what was not believed by his 
own followers ? Why should other men be expected to die for 
him who was deserted by his own intimate associates ? If he 
really rose from the dead, he should have shown himself openly 
to his enemies and judges, not to a few superstitious women 
only, and those who had a direct interest in supposing him to 
he alive.^^ But the point at issue went far beyond the petty 
quarrel between Jew and Christian. The latter was limited 
to the inquiry whether a divine messenger had already come, 
or was still to come ; the philosopher raises the previous ques- 
tion whether it be probable that God should send such a mes- 
senger at all; whether it be reasonable to suppose Him to inter- 
vene in the coarse palpable way presumed by such a mission. 
Why, asks Celsus, should God come down from heaven? 
Was it to investigate that which, by virtue of his omniscience. 
He must already have known; or to correct that which his 
Almighty power might have corrected long ago ? And if God, 
the ideal of all that is greatest and most perfect, descended 
£rom heaven to assume a human form. He either submitted to 
a change and diminution of his former perfections, or practised 
an imworthy deception. Moreover, every revelation must have 
m special purpose, and this speciality leads inevitably to con- 
tracted and imworthy ideas of the Supreme Being. The Jews 
and Christians, with their special pretensions to divine revelation, 
'Were like two frogs in a ditch, trying to convince themselves 
that heaven and earth were made expressly on their account. 
They thought themselves singled out as favourites of Heaven, 
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and that God either came Himself, or would send his son to 
help them ; and yet by their lame attempts to explain allegon- 
cally the undignified trivialities of the Old Testament, tkey 
showed that they were ashamed of the very revelation Aey 
boasted. In the general plan of the Almighty, whose care «• 
tends equally to the whole creation, there is no room for special 
revelations; but if, according to the prevailing prepossession 
common to Jew and heathen, there were intermediate beina 
(angels or daemons), through whom a revelation might po6si% 
be made, let the Jew or phristian prove their revelation to be 
intrinsically superior and more rational than the Greek; and 
that (excluding what was manifestly fabulous) it contained 
anything which had not been anticipated by other less ano- 
gant, though at least equally valuable, .systems.^ It wm 
indeed incontestable that these pretended revelations had bo^ 
rowed much from other systems, in many cases, however, 
misapplying what was not clearly comprehended. Moreover, 
they were inconsistent with each other, for how could the same 
God command the Jews to amass wealth, to subdue the earth, 
and to kill their enemies, while in the other giving the precisely 
opposite injunction, to eschew riches and honours, to take no 
care for food or raiment, and to ofier the cheek to the smiter? 
Celsus here asks, was it Moses who spoke falsely, or was it 
Christ ? Did God, when he sent the latter, forget his former 
orders ? had he in the interval changed his mind ? or was he, 
as some Christians asserted, a being entirely different from the 
Mosaic God ? Celsus takes but a superficial view both of the 
Christian notions and the heathen opinions which he contrasts 
with them ; disparaging the former as absurd,"and ridiculing the 
faith which, addressed almost exclusively to the low and igno- 
rant, resembled a pedlar prowling about a house, who despairs 
of imposing on the master, but gladly converses with the women 
and servants.' Yet in the midst of his ridicule, he cannot avoid 
admitting the fact of the wide prevalence of Christianitj', and 
is at a loss to account for so strange a phenomenon ; he can 
only conclude its silent progress to be the I'esult of a fraudulent 
conspiracy, treating the absolute supermundane God of Christian 
and Jew as an unjustifiable revolt against that general feeling 

* Plato, says Celsut, never pretended to anj exclusive divine revelaUon; he^ 
not say **such a person is Ood*s son; he haa difldosed divine truth to may wliick 
you are bound to accept and to believe.** 

' Origan, Celt. iii. 55. 
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of heathenism^ which in all its phases had ever claimed the 
piesaice of its Deity as immanent in nature. The Gk)d of 
heathenism was not a heing who sat concealed behind the arras 
of the sky^ ever and anon giving capricious tokens of his exist- 
ence from his hiding-place by interfering with the machinery 
of nature; he was the living support of that machinery within 
mm and all around him, the radiance of the sun and the heal- 
mg influence of fountain and breeze, directly controlling the 
Ganges of the seasons, and conferring the fruits of the earth. 
Celsns, therefore, denoimces the jealous monotheism of the 
Christians, arguing that if they refused to worship those '^ dse- 
mons " or divine powers, whose existence, as beneficent agencies 
is nature, was in fact acknowledged under a different name by 
themselves, they ought to cease to live, since live they could not 
without at each moment enjoying the means and conveniences 
of life provided by these agencies. 



10. Victory of Christianity, 

The prejudice which at first treated Christianity as criminal 
was gradually silenced. The charge became limited to that of 
clever deception, and the religion which Celsus affected to con- 
temn was sdready the profession of an influential body, chal- 
lenging every resource of oratory and philosophy to refute it. 
Lucian^s ridicule in his romance about the Cynic Peregrinus 
was less earnest than the arguments of Celsus, and therefore 
less formidable ; indeed, his general Epicurean indifference to 
the various forms of religion disqualified him from forming a 
philosophic judgment as to their comparative claims and real 
hold on human nature. The life of Apollonius of Tyana, by 
Philostratus, indicates a more advanced stage in the relative po- 
sition of the Christians. This work, without expressly naming 
Christianity, describes the career of a heathen reformer, who 
during the first century went about, like Jesus, healing the sick 
and raising the dead, teaching pure religion and morality, and 
exemplifying in his own person all the virtues he recommended. 
The work, conceived in a spirit of rivalry rather than hostility, 
may be regarded as impliedly conceding the truth, and even 
divme origin, of Christianity, contending only that it had no 
monopoly of truth, and that Jesus did not stand alone as moral 
raoiovator of mankind. Christianity was indeed only one phase 
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of a general psychological phenomenon. The decay of ancknt 
nature-worship, combined with the discovery of a remoter Dci^ 
transcending nature, compelled the religious sentiment to sea 
compensation by some new mode of reuniting itself with this 
higher object ^ and both in heathenism and Christianity the 
means were found in the idea of revelation, intermediate beingi, 
and mysterious rapture. To Christianity nature is but a coipie 
occasionally galvanised by miraculous intervention ; and man b 
a fallen being, whose reason, as well as the laws of nature, are 
lost sight of in the notion of revelation. Through a similar 
process philosophy had become specifically religious, and the want 
left unsatisfied by its former inadequate results was supplied by 
a direct appeal to the supematm^al. The issue was an ecIe^ 
ticism formed out of old traditions and systems, taking Plato- 
nism and Pythagoreanism as a basis, and blending the religiooi 
mysticism of the East with the mysteries and legends of Greece. 
In this medley, called new Platonism, Christianity, now 200 
years old, had a fair claim to be an ingredient ; but then it wis 
necessary to adjust the precise terms on which the claim should 
be admitted. The new Platonist Porphyry was regarded as the 
most formidable of all the foes of Christianity ; and certainly he 
made many objections to the Old as well as New Testament 
which were difficult to answer, and the destruction of his book 
was the consequence of Christian resentment. Yet he was by 
no means a wholesale antagonist like Celsus ; and it was the 
very circumstance that his remarks took the form of criticism 
instead of contradiction, that made them so obnoxious ami »> 
dangerous. He exposed the inconsistencies of the gospel narra- 
tive and doctrine, as also the futility of the wild alleirorisinz 
expedient resorted to by Origen, by which rationality was set at 
nought, and anything might be made out of anything. But be 
did not allow the error or deceit out of which these corruption* 
arose to have originated with Jesus; it was his Apostles and 
later followers who had misrepresented him, and who, for in- 
stance, attributed to him a divine character to which he had 
never himself pretended. Discrimination was needful, in order 
to separate what was admitted to be original and tnie in Chris^ 
tianity from the anomalies which heathenism felt obliged t^ 
repudiate. Jesus was not, as the Christians gave out, a God^ 
though he was certainly a divine man; but then heathenistf* 
could show examples of men who had been as much favourecJ- 
by Heaven as he. The same motive which induced Philostratu^ 
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o record the life of Apollonius, caused lamblichus and Por- 
)hyry to write that of Pythagoras ; one, says lambhchus, who 
¥Bs not only the very soul of wisdom, but an incarnation of the 
)eity, ^' sent to bring down the light of happiness and philo- 
ophy for- the salvation of the human race." But the supe- 
iority of these distinguished personages did not make them 
jods, or in any way interfere with the prerogatives of the 
eceived heathen deities j on the contrary, every nation had an 
appropriate object of adoration in its presiding genius or daemon^ 
md the multitudinous forms of Polytheism were a divine ap- 
pointment, of which the exclusive worship of the Christians 
seemed an unnatural violation. It should be observed that with 
Septimius Severus* began a line of rulers, whose tastes were 
more Oriental than Roman, and who had no longer the same 
motive as their predecessors for persecuting Christianity for the 
sake of the State. They patronised the religious syncretism of 
the day, and in the '^ Lararium '' or private chapel of Alexander 
Severus, Abraham is said to have stood associated with Orpheus, 
widApollonius with Christ. Favoured by this impartiality, Chris- 
tianity had free scope to display its ability to supply the moral 
void left by the displacement of the ancient creed. It had become 
"catholicised^^ or humanised; and the relaxation of its ancient 
^social, nay, rebellious asceticism, made its intimate alliance 
^th the State comparatively easy.* Tertullian and other apo- 
logists openly pleaded what was virtually the cause of Protes- 
^ntism and general religious liberty against heathen conserva- 
tism, and men were left to decide for themselves whether with 
Porphyry they were bound to adhere to the established forms 
of honouring the gods, or might obey the dictates of conscience, 
ftnd openly reject what they could not seriously believe. On 
the accession of Decius, however, heathenism again took an 
attitude of reactionary alarm ; the old Roman policy was re- 
sumed, and persecution became, for the first time, general and 
systematic. The leaders of the churches were sought out and 
^de to expiate, by their deaths, the public misfortunes of the 
empire. Even Diocletian at last yielded to the remonstrances 
^f the anti-Christian party, who, caring less for liberty of con- 
science than for the safety of the State, had probably found the 
^punity of the new faith incompatible with the prejudices of 

SeptimiiiB himself, however, showed little mercy to the exclusive creeds of Jew 
^^ Christian. 

See Rom. xiii 1, and 1 Pet. ii. 17. 
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ta»; rejn«S? lad widsenr.* Yet men could not help respecting 
1 7*^I:^r»:c ^v^sifft Lad alreadv lasted 300 years. The Chrisdani 

< : they filled high offices at court anc^in the 



vTAz^T- w~«e «iTrassed wkh the sovemment of provinces, and in 
•:?!•; -jz5Cia^f hid arcained the purple. The temples were compi- 
rsr-f ly ieserted. rfee Roman sacra profaned, and vulgar fknati- 
«>i:i Ttirrvrsilly xirraged by the proximity of the cross. Rome 
^.'"izi. IT necesssarr to submit to circumstances, and fonnally 
!•> ivrin-O^Ied^^f a revolution which was already accomplished. 
Tbe i:::en*S4S ot Srate policy appeared suddenly to coincide witk 
ta>5e :i :he religion to which hitherto they had been so entirely 
opiv^sevl : and the very parties who had been foremost to perse- 
cure 2'>w concurred in favour of toleration, disguising, however, 
the change of plan in the newly-issued edict, by falsitying 6ct% 
and deolarin? the fonner se\'eritT to have been directed, noC 
airainsr Christianitv. but in its favour : not to subvert the faith 
now tacitly admitted to have been from the first a ''relipo 
lieira/* or ancient institution of the empire, but only to check 
tmauthorised deviations and schisms. But the adhesion of Rome 
was sriven, not to Christianity- for its own sake, still less to the 
risrht of live choice in religion, but to the de facto establishment 
of a new spiritual rule, and the well-approved ascendancy of the 
ineoijK>rate church. It was the exchange of one State relision 
for another, the substitution of a living faith in place of a dead 
formalism ; the religion which had been discanlcd when it was 
weak, because portending disruption, was welcomed when stronsr 
as a guarantee of union and stability. Constantinc, by be- 
coming Christian, placed himself at the head of a powerful or- 
ganisation. In his combination of ruler and religionist, he mav 
be regarded as the immediate precursor of the Popes. He fra- 
ternised with the bishops, affected to consider himself their 
colleague, and to be the divinely-appointed guardian of the 
general peace. He became a Christian empei-or because the 
empire had become Christian ; and the secret of his motive i* 
revealed in his constant appeals to the good sense of clergy and 
people in favour of unanimity, deprceating those thcojosifj 
strifes and controversies which he declared to be absurditVi 

1 KiiAob. I list. Kocl. viii. I, observes that the persecution first broke oaf i^ 
thi' :iriiiy. 

» Alt'tandiT St»voriii, uml «»vcn llnilrmn, had {in)|>oKe(.1 to receive Christ arr.-'?'^ 
thi' luniiher ot'tlii* uivU; litii ihry wcr*» di'ti'rn>il l»y foar of thi» extent of the chaiij?* 
which would iiif.ill>lily huvc ensued. UiesiUer, i. i, p. 'Jdi>, u. G. 
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Bijuety, and madness. It is less easy to determine the causes 
i the memorable revolution of which his conversion was the 
OBult. History^ like the dial of a clocks presents results^ but 
ODceals the machinery producing them. We cannot pry 
Qto the secret annals of the human hearty or trace^ unless indi- 
ftcdy and imperfectly, the despondency, incredulity, and dis- 
;u8t which made room for Christianity, and prepared a keen 
eliA for its reforms and consolations. But it does not follow 
ktti because the revolution was obscure, it was therefore miracu- 
ras, or at least more so than many familiar things which occur in 
\ wctrld governed certainly by Providence, but not by a sdf-con- 
radietory system of Providential intervention or interference. 
Ihiistianity grew because it could best make good the blank left 
ly the discredit of the old religions. A pietistic and moral r^ie- 
imi took place in men^s mindly in an age of depravity, and it is 
sol strange that an idea, which had long been the solace of the 
tfsecuted Jews^ should have been taken up by the other op- 
ressed nations under Roman sway. Doubtless the spiritual 
ffilf-irespect of individuals^ the reconcilement of the conscience 
y means of atonement^ the hopes connected with the unseen 
txrld, had all been once provided for by Paganism, a& they 
mat be by every reUgion which has had a real historical exist- 
nee. But their efficacy is ever dependent on belief; the heart 
smains unsatisfied when the understanding hesitates, and its 
^li^ious consolations vanish when the god who was supposed 
3 dispense them proves to be unreal. Baffled in one direction, 
be heart seeks satisfaction in another ; and this, natiu*ally fol- 
jwing the general bent of the time, was at the Christian sera 
hat of a subjective idealism. The Christian believer uncon- 
ciously sympathised with contemporary Pagan philosophy, when 
le construed religion as a practical revolution of the heart, and 
leclared, " est Deus in nobis,^^ that the kingdom of God was 
vithin him. An ideal assurance of a heavenly future, called 
:orth by the contrasted experience of an unsatisfying present, 
combined with an earnest moral reaction in an age of degeneracy, 
became the new life and light of the world. The reaUsation of 
its external ascendancy was a mere matter of time and oppor- 
tunity. Its power was chiefly exerted among that large class 
of whom Celsus speaks so contemptuously,* the weavers, 
slioemakers, and curriers, those above the prejudices of gross 

* Origen, Cels. iii. 52, 55. 
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ignorance, but uninfluenced by the political or speculative pre- 
dilections of the noble and philosophical, men whom history 
disdains, but the secret working of whose minds was sure to 
turn the scale of opinion, and give character to the age. Per- 
secution only nourished the flame originally kindled by the 
mind^s reaction against the hardships of the world, and was 
regarded as abridging to a favoured few the passage to a divine 
kingdom, soon to be within the reach of all. " All the refine- 
ments of your cruelty," exclaims Tertullian,* ''only give zesi 
to our calling and multiply our numbers ; our blood is th( 
fruitful seed of a more abundant harvest." A new generatioi 
had silently displaced the race of the heathen. " Although o 
yesterday only," says Tertullian,* "we already fill all you 
quarters, your cities, strongholds, even your camps ; we are ii 
the palace, the senate, the forum; we leave you only you 
temples ; we can match the numbers of all your armies ; wh; 
there are more Christians in a single province V He declan 
that ''the empire, without its Christian subjects, would be 
solitude ;" its very existence depended on its being Christia 
The immediate instrument which brought the church into uni< 
with the empire was the episcopate. The previous concenti 
tion of ecclesiastical authority facilitated the transition whi 
the genius of Constantine recognised as a State necessity.' 

* Apol. ch. . ' lb. ch. xxzviL ■ See Baur's " Christenthum.'' 
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)RIGIN AND PROGRESS OF DOGMA. 



1. The Ebionitish and Gnostic Christologies. 

'BRisTiANiTY was a rcligious revival founded on feeling, 
t appealed directly to the soul of the recipient. Its advent 
''as the sou?s retreat from all its usual points of contact with 
sternal life, from vain forms of worship, from immoral gra- 
L£cations of the senses, from the hopelessness of national and 
^dividual enterprise, and from the over-sanguine researches of 
Mosophy. The soul's asylum was itself; within itself it found 
hat which had been the goal of heathen philosophy as well as 
t Jewish expectation — religion, and the object of religion, 
W. Thus the idealism, which originally was only subjective, 
lad a natural tendency to become an objective one. The 
dental impression naturally direcfts attention to the object pro- 
being' it ; and Christianity was in the same way impelled to 
€ek an objective basis, soon to become entirely absorbed in 
he contemplation of it. Men could not rest satisfied with a 
oere sentiment ; they required a definite hope, and an external 
parantee to assure them of its truth. In filling up its out- 
bes they could not stop short of that union with God which is 
le great aim of all religion ; and while thus striving to make 
5ood human deficiency out of divine fulness, they naturally 
ound the required assurance in the claims and character of 
iim by whom the new aspirations had been suggested. To 
^ring the divine object of these aspirations nearer to the con- 
sciousness, — to help the mind by means of ideal links and 
seating-places to comprehend its capacity for divine reunion, 
^iid thus to develop the full significancy of its faith, continued 
^5r many ages to be the great unpremeditated aim of Christian 
speculation and teaching. 
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The character and attributes of Jesus were thus made to 
supply that siibstantial connection between Grod and man which 
had been wanting in Judaism ; and his divinity, symbolical of 
the mental elevation of his followers, became the leading dogma 
of his religion. At first vaguely felt or surmised, it was after- 
words directly questioned and adjudicated; the different suc- 
cessive phases of the religion producing proportionately-alteTed 
conceptions respecting the attributes of the Founder. When 
Christianity was Judaical, Christ was the son of David or Jewish 
Messiah; a " man-descended man,^^^ but a man especially en- 
dow^ed with the divine Spirit.* For although a Jewish Messiah 
was necessarily human, there was a tendency, even in Judaism, to 
elevate his character. The prophets had exhausted language in 
panegyric on the coming Saviour ; and when long secular isap- 
pointmcnt concentrated the thoughts upon a future world, he 
became, instead of a merely temporal deliverer, a supernatural 
Being or Angel ^^ coming in the clouds.^^* All reUgion natu- 
rally invests the Deity with the character of parent in reference 
to the human race. The Jews, as God^s chosen people, claimed 
a peculiar right to address Him as their Father ; and this rela- 
tionship they applied especially to the successive magistrates or 
'^ mediators^^ of their theocracy, — to prophets, judges, and, 
above all, to kings.* Thus the phrase, " Son of God,^^ became 
a theocratic title, which afterwards, in consequence of that well- 
known oracle held up* to later generations as the great Mes- 
sianic charter or normal expression of theocratic hope,* was 
definitively appropriated to the ideal king, or " anointed One," 
who was to be the earthly vicegerent of Jehovah. When, 
therefore, Jesus admitted himself to be the "Son of God,''' he 
admitted that he w^as the Messiah ; and the designation might 
be variously turned so as to reflect varying theories of Messiah- 
ship. For instance, it was very differently understood by those 
who, like the so-called Nazarenes, expanded it into the coarse 
and inconsistent legend of the supernatural conception, and 
those who, idealising Christianity with St. Paul, kept aloof 
from genealogies, personifying its saving power alone in an ex- 
alted conception of its Author. The earlier gospel narratives 
and the Acts, though often containing materials of compara- 
tively recent date, in general exhibit that early phase of theory 

* Justin. Tryph. xlviii. p, 156, Otto. ' According to Isaiah, xi. 2. 
5 Daniel vii. 13, 14. -• Comp. Psalm ii. 7. » Ps. Ixxxix. 12. 

• 2 Sam. vii. 12, seq. 7 Luke xxii. 70. 
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n vvrliich the death of Jesus had merely made it necessary to 
epar^te the prophetic from the kingly office of the Messiah^ 
ransferring the latter to a future period, with the assistance oif 
he imagery of Daniel. They uniformly* assume Christ's his- 
orical manhood, and ascribe the superhuman part of his nature 
the agency of the Holy Ghost, exerted either at baptism or 
>irtb. As man he might be liable to death ; but as the Mes- 
dah, in association with whom the Jewish resurrection doctrine 
lad originated,* he was the Lord or principle of life, and, his 
imnan career terminated, immediately assumed the insignia of 
ids true dignity.' From this point starts the Christology of St. 
Paul, which, still vague and undecided, may be considered as 
standing midway between the early Ebionitish tenet of a gene- 
rally huma^ Redeemer, and the later theory making him sub- 
stantially divine. Christian autonomy and universality, as ad- 
vocated by St. Paul, opened the way to the fuller recognition of 
Christ's divinity; and as the religion became spiritualised, the 
idiea of its author was spiritualised also. True Christianity, 
considered as the inner solace of the mind, the ideal wealth of 
the future, implied a master entirely independent of external 
appearance and mortal contingencies. Christ had certainly 
lived as a man ; he was the second Adam, whose body was sub- 
ject to death, and who in his human person expiated the ancient 
curse. But he was not, like the first Adam, an essentially ma- 
terial or ^'psychic^^ being, but the '^ pneumatic^^ man, the 
'* quickening spirit^' of life; a humanity so raised and refined 
that we already lose sight of the historical Jesus in the ideal 
principle of salvation, and are scarcely sure that any humanity 
is really left. The first Adam was of the earth, earthy; the 
Becond heavenly;* not an ordinary man with a dash of divinity 
^peradded, or in consequence of accruing circumstanCi.s ele- 
vated, but humanity in its original unadulterated form, bearing 
indeed the "semblance^^ of a sinful mortal body,* but really 
the sinless being fitted to be the vehicle and dispenser of 
'grace^^ to the rest of mankind.® St. Paul declared that he 

' The language of the Evangelical ^' Memorials ^* of Justin makes it clear that 
^^hrist^s spiritual endowment was originally supposed to have been conferred for the 
^t time at his baptism. The citation (Tryph. ch. Ixxxviii. ; comp. Epiphan. Haer. 
Jxx. 13) runs : ** Jesus having come to Jordan, the Holy Spirit flew down upon him 
Ui the form of a dove, and a voice came from heaven saying, Thou art my Son, this 
^y have I begotten thee/' 

* AcU ii. 24, 36; iii. 15. » Matt xxviii. 18; Luke xxii. 69, 

* 1 Cor. XV. 15, 21. » Rom. viil 3. « Rom. v. 17; 2 Cor. v. 21. 

I 
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knew no more Christ after the flesh ;^ that his sole concern 
was the risen Christ;' that this risen Christ was the divine 
Spirit ' sent forth to irradiate the heart of man/ and to se- 
cure his celestial affihation. St. Paul did not assert tbkt 
Christ was God; he distinctly made him subordinate;* yet 
it was this spiritualising theory which was the first step to 
an apotheosis involving his antenistoric antemundane existence 
and divine consubstantiality. The increasing tendency to 
idealise the Redeemer^ to elevate his person in proportion 
to the aggrandisement of his reUgion^ extended his agency 
to the past as well as the future ; as the religion came to be 
regarded as aboriginal and universal he began to assume a 
mysterious place in the early history of the Israelites;' and 
since universal nature as well as human events seemed to 
stand in necessary relation to his appearance^ it was said of 
him, as it had been said of the divine '^ Wisdom'' in the 
Apocrypha, that all things existed ^' by'' him, or ''on his afr 
count." ^ It was at this point that the specidative imagina- 
tions of the Gnostics interwove the Christological idea with 
cosmical theory. In Gnostic speculation the human character 
of Christ was either omitted, or else made entirely subordinate 
to the part executed by him in the great ideal drama of the re? 
covery and self-reconciliation of the Spirit. This treatment tras 
objectionable in two ways : first, that by confounding historical 
Christianity with the general evolution of the world, it merged 
the moral influence of Christ's personality in a physical prin- 
ciple ; and secondly, that it jeopardised his personal dignity by 
placing him in careless juxtaposition with many other ideal per- 
sonages or '' jHons." The Valentinians assigned to Christ a 
"psychic" or "pneumatic" body only; the Marcionites, fol- 
lowing out the hint of St. Paul,* treated him as a mere phan- 
tasm, — ^thus making the external events of his life, which were 



» 2 Cor. V. 16. 

* Rom. yiii. 34; although, indeed, to the Jew-Christians of Rome he htAoaor 
descended parenthetically to include the Davidical Messianity '^ according to th^ 
flesh,** Rom. i. 3. 

» 2 Cor. iii. 17. * Gal. iv. 6. 

* J Cor. iii. 23; xi. 3; xv. 24; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 4, 6. Rom. iz. 5, is wroD|^] 
pointed in our version. See Tischendorf ad loc. 

* 1 Cor. X. 4. The Jewish " Schekinah " and " Memra " were supposed hy th' 
Rabbis to have similarly accompanied the journeys of the Israelites, and may pa 
haps have contributed to the idea of Christ*s pre-existence. 

' 1 Cor. viii. 6. * Rom. viii. 3. 
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) all-important to human interest and feelings supposititious or 
docetic/' Even the Clementine Homilies, though strongly 
iserting the '^ monarchy^' or unity of God in opposition to the 
ktempted insinuation of a double Deity/ transforms the his- 
nical Christ into the general spirit of inspiration or prophecy 
assing through the ages and dispensations of the world, sym- 
olising his universal agency in mental phenomena, so as almost 
> betray the secret that inspiration means nothing more than 
be internal prompting of the soul.* 



2. "Hebrews,^^ " Colossians/' and ^^ Ephesians" 

The Judaical and the Gnostic, in other words, the sensual- 
itdc and speculative theological extremes, were the Scylla and 
Charybdis of early Christological speculation. In the one, the 
hunan character of Christ was too prominently kept in view, 
-^in the other, it was nearly obliterated ; in short, one was apt 
30 be derogatory and anthropomorphic, — the other docetic. The 
peeulative Ebionitism represented in the Clementine Homilies 
ttkes 'the latter side ; its Christology is little more than an am- 
>lification of the prevailing idea which, ever since the death of 
Jhrist had tended to identify him with the " Spirit " with 
liiich he was supposed to be endowed, and to make him the 
mbodied representative of the spiritual life especially desired 
t the time. Orthodoxy, or rather the more measured views of 
hose who at that early day were unconsciously creating ortho- 
bxy, strove to recall men from vagrant fancies, to vindicate 
ndeed Christ^s paramount superiority, yet at the same time to 
"etain him, as human Redeemer,* in the closest connexion with 
luman sentiments and sympathies. The First Epistle of John 
lenounces as ^^ antichristian^^ the docetic denial that Jesus 
5ame in the flesh;* that to the Hebrews, as well as Ephesians 
xsxi Colossians, while in opposition to derogatory Judaical 

^ " Our Lord,*' says Peter, " neither asserted the existence of many gods, nor 
did be pretend to Godhead himself ; he rather called him blessed who saluted him 
as the Son of God." 

* "Truth," says Peter (Hom. xvii. 18), " wells up innate and pure in the souls 
of all pious persons. In this way came the revelation to myself from the Father; for 
&s soon as the Lord put the question to me, as recorded in Matthew, He came over 
my 8oul, and I replied, I know not how. Thou art the Son of the living God." 

' Hebr. ii. 17; * Ch. iv. 2, 3. 

i2 
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views^ insisting on many of the lofty Christological claims wliicb 
had been advanced by the Gnostics^ vindicate against Gnosti- 
cism Christ^s corporeal personality as well as his divine supe- 
riority and anteriority to the angels and all created being.* 
The writer of the Epistle of Barnabas adopts the views of St 
Paul, whose words indeed he quotes;' he assumes the pie* 
existence of the " Son of God/* ' but^ like St. Paul and other 
early writers (for instance Hermas)^ identifies this pre-existcnk 
Being with the Holy Spirit. The Christ of the Homilies is not 
the son of David, but the ^^Son of God'' in this sense ;^ and 
indeed most of the early forms of speculative Judaical Christie 
logy are only applications of the Alexandrian doctrine of the 
perennial migration of ^^ Sophia/' or ^'the Spirit,*' through the 
seven great prophetical '^pillars" and ages of the world, ac- 
cording to which Christ, superhuman and pre-existent, had 
from time to time from Adam downwards appeared at pleasue 
in bodily form to effect a beneficial change in human afiain.* 
But all Judaists were, of course, Monotheists; they would only 
allow Christ to be an angel or archangel, or a re-issue of Moses; 
they insisted on his being, at all events, created ; and, as we 
learn from Epiphanius,* often denied his attribute of Divine 
Sonship altogether. Angels were the only intermediate, beings 
recognised by the Jews ; and their apocalyptic literature, from 
Daniel downwards, had been unable to exalt the Messiah above 
this class of agents. Cerinthus, like Stephen and St. Paul/ is 
said to have attributed Hebrew legislation to angel ministers, 
and to have ascribed a similar character to the Spirit or 
" Mon" temporarily united at baptism to the man Jesus.' It 
was, however, an essential requirement of all Christian feeling, 
whether Judaical or otherwise, to extol as much as possible the 
dignity and superiority of the Messiah. St. Paul's Christ be- 
comes really appreciable only from the moment when, as the 
"first fruits" of the resurrection,' he resumes his true chs- 

^ Hebr. i. ; Coloss. i. 15, aeq.; ii. 9; Eph. i. 21. 

' Comp. Barn. xii. with Rom. xi. 36 ; Bornab. vii. and zxi. with 1 Cor. ri 19,&c> 

« Ch. y. 

* Ch. xviii. 13. It may be obserred that Mark's ** Son of God " (i. 1) !• ip<*« 
of as ** Son of Dayid " only in one place (x. 47), and that by a blimi man. Sk* 
symbolical blindness, Zeller, Tubingen Jahrbucher, viiL 403; Baar*s **PtilB>,'' 
p. 71. 

» See Epiphan. Haeres. xxx. 5. • Haer. xxx. iii. and 16. 

7 Epiphan. Ha;r. xxv.; Acts vil. 58; Gal. iii. 19. 

• TertuU. de Came Christi, ch. xiv. • 1 Cor. xr. 23. 
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;er as the "Lord from heaven/' or the "life-dispensing 
rit/'* Camming on the expression of this sentiment, the 
.stlc to the Hebrews, written evidently by a person familiar 
b the Alexandrian theology, declares, in opposition to the 
ctionary timidity of Judaical Christianity, that Christ, as 
1 of God, " the brightness of his glory and express image erf 

person,'* is a Being essentially divine, pre-existent, creating 
1 upholding all things,* and therefore superior to all other 
ated beings, spiritual as well as terrestrial. He who upholds 

things "by his Word,'" and who effected the atonement 
hrough the Spirit,''* was indeed temporarily made lower than 
i angels for the suffering of death, but was immediately after- 
rds crowned by Grod with transcendent power and glory. The 
ISolossians," like ^^ Hebrews," addresses persons who, though 

no means as yet alien from the church, erred, like Justin 
d many others, by mixing angelolatry with Christianity ; and, 
irsoing the ^ort to give a more decided expression to Christ's 
gnity, applies to him the predicates, though not the name, 

the Alexandrian personification the Word or " Logos." He 

the visible form of the invisible God, embodiment of the 
vine Pleroma, circumference and supporter of the universe.* 
liongh, as "first-bom of creation," on a level with the world 
id immanent in it, he rises by his universality above it ; he 
the pleroma or fulness of revealed Divinity, in whom the un- 
en God displays the amplitude and exuberance of individual 
!e. The visible realisation of this ideal immanency of the 
liverse in Christ is the church. As Christ is the " bodily" 
•nn of God, so the church is the body or external form of 
hrist. Christ is the cosmical and ecclesiastical centre, the 
al source of Gnosis; and the object of both "Ephesians" and 
Colossians" is to show, that as from Christ all things, including 
7en angels, originally proceeded, so by his atonement all 
bings, both in heaven and earth, were reconciled and reunited 
olmn.* 

In these writings occur the first distinct intimations of the 
doption by Christianity of the Alexandrian doctrine of the 
* logos."* "Logos/' "reason," or "the Word/' had been 

• 1 Cor. XT. 45; Rom. i. 4. 

' '^ By whom,** it is said, ^ he made the aeons/* i. e. the present and future worlds. 
' Ch. i. 3. * Ch. ix. 19. 

• Coloss. i. 16, 17; comp. Gfrorer*s Philo. i. p. 188, ff. 

• Eph^i. 10 ; Coloss. i. 20. Hebr. iv. 12. 
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found, by the Jewish students of Plato, a convenient tenn to 
express the agency of Divine Wisdom in creation^ and its influ- 
ence over the human soul. It united in one term the rational 
plan of the universe with the enunciation of that plan, or 
uttered creative fiat of its Maker; and with the '^ Word" of 
prophecy^ so often mentioned and almost personified in the Old 
Testament. It has been often questioned whether Philo, in his 
descriptions of the Logos, means a personification or not. He 
makes it the sum of the divine emanations or external agendo!^ 
either denominated by the Platonic term ^' ideas/' or Judaically 
personified as " angels," calling it Archangel, Intercessor, Pa- 
raclete, the Great High Priest, the Image of Grod, Son of God, 
and even second Grod ; the latter expression he, however, qi»* 
lifies as improper or figurative only. The mind strives to 
represent by a series of symbols the really inexpUcable con- 
nexion between the visible creation and its invisible Cause; but 
the wisest of the philosophers, while indulging in religions re- 
verie about the transcendent mysteries of the universe, did not 
affect a deceptive perspicuity as to what they could not com- 
prehend. In addition however to this necessary source of ob- 
scurity, Philo, by attempting to blend Hellenic metajAy- 
sics with Old Testament imagery, produces a chaotic medley 
which, if obscurity were his object, effectually answers the pur- 
pose. It must however be observed, that the monothessm 
which avails itself of a conception like^'the Logos'^ to expresa 
the divine energy in the universe, leaves little of Monotheism 
really remaining ; since all the moral influence of the Deity, as 
well as his physical causality, is withdrawn from him, leaving 
behind only a dry metaphysical residuum which the heart can 
no more sympathise with than the intellect can comprehend. 



3. The Apostolical Fathers and Apologists. 

The Asiatic development of the Logos doctrine preceded ifc 
acceptance in the West. The Christology of the early Romar 
writers, represented by the names of Peter, Hennas, and Cle 
mens, follows that of the " Hebrews,^^ and is that suited to thi 
head of a religion claiming to be the absolute and universa 
one. The divine element in Christ is "the Spirit/^ the spi 
ritual essence being either an agency immanent in God, o 
separated and individualised as an angel; an idea which, 8 
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already observed, sufficed, in the early period, not merely for 
rndaical Christianity, but even for Pauline writers, as Luke, as 
well as St, Paul himself. In the First Epistle of Peter, which 
iiflists on the absoluteness and perfection of the religion, Christ 
s said to have been pre-ordained to the work of salvation before 
Jie world ; and it was his Spirit which, in the mouths of the 
Prophets, announced, in language unintelligible at the time,* 
lie events of his career.* Hennas speaks of the Son as '^before 
weary creature,*' one by whose name the whole world is sus- 
ained;' his essence is the Holy Spirit;^ although an angel or 
* servant," he is a great power and authority;* in short, he is 
yrooght as near to the Deity as possible without being actually 
leified. The Adam-Christ of the Homilies is admitted to be 
Gk>d'8 Son; but the writer carefully avoids confounding him 
irith Crod. *'Our Lord,*' he makes reter say, *^ neither asserted 
tbe eristence of many Gods apart from the Creator, nor Ms own 
Godhead; but only called him blessed who salutes him as 
Son of Qod" " Indeed,** he adds, *^ it is wrong to give the 
same name to things which are not alike in all respects. Christ, 
doubtless, was of the substance of the Father, and came forth 
from Him; but this no more entitles him to be called God 
than human souls, which are also of divine origin ; to deify 
Christ in this general sense can be no distinction whatever.** 
Even writers using the term *^ Logos** were at first far from 
doing 80 in the true Trinitarian sense. Justin's indiscriminate 
application of the term Logos, with other predicates, to the 
^' Son of God,*** is one proof among many that he could not 
have taken it from the fourth Gospel;' and his general lan- 
guage makes it difficult to suppose that there existed at the 
time any setded doctrine on the subject. He seems, in one 
passage, to make association with the Father accompany, or 
even precede the birth of the associate, who is said to be a dis- 
tinct being,* yet not severed from the Father's essence in such 

^ Comp. Barnabas, cK iv. and v. '1 Pet i. 11, 12, 20. 

' SimO. ix. 12 and 14; comp. Hebr. i. 3, and 1 Clemens, ch. xv'u and xxzvii. ; 
Hflgenfeld, Apost. Vater. p. 169. 

* Simil. V. 5 and 6 ; ix. 1 ; comp. 2 Gem. ix. ^ Ibid. 

* Especially Tryph. ch. Ixi. 

' See Hilgenfeld, Evangelium Justin's, p. 293, seq. Justin's gospel citations are 
<)vidently pre-canonical, but have a general resemblance to the synoptical type. 
Hii ignorance of the fourth Gospel is an almost inevitable inference from certain 
panages, as Tryph. ch. xl.; comp. John i. 29; xix. 36; also Tryph. ch. c. p. 336, 
^ Otto, where the object of wotivis stands opposed to the ** yeypafAfAtvoy,''^ 

* ApoL iL 6. • Tryph. cxxviii. 
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a way as to alter it from what it was before. Yet aversion to 
the coarse physical analogies incidental to the emanation theory 
seems to have led Justin to ascribe the origin of the Logos to 
an act of will^ and to make his unity with the Father not sub- 
stantial but moral. It is impossible to trace with minute pre- 
cision the history of this difficult metaphysical puzzle. Liter 
writers seem to have been chiefly actuated by controversial 
motives in regard to Gnosticism or Ebionitism; some endeavour- 
ing to counteract Gnostic emanational doctrine^ and the tendency 
to vague unhistorical abstraction; others vindicating the claim of 
a divine head of the churchy and making a reactionary protest 
against over-familiarity. The first class of writers^ as Tatian, 
Theophilus^ and Tertullian^ risk the dignity of the Son in thdr 
anxiety to preserve his subordination and personality, while en- 
deavouring to fix the mode and moment of the commencement 
of his separate existence. Theophilus,* for example, uses the 
coarse metaphor in the Psalms (" eructavit cor verbum''), of God 
having his Logos within his bowels, and vomiting him forth 
before creation. Driven by similar views to accept the idea of 
a graduated Trinity of subordinated beings emanating one fix)m 
the other, like the Gnostic -^ons he disapproves, Tertullian 
tries to defend his position by adducing physical analogies,' and 
by stooping to the admission that the Devil might sometimes 
speak truth, and even heretics be occasionally in the right.* 
On the other hand, Athenagoras and Irenseus, eager to avoid 
ascribing a derogatory act or attribute to the Supreme Being, 
hazard the personality of the Son by ignoring the epoch of hi 
origin, and insisting too closely on his divine unity ; the same 
considerations influenced the Alexandrian Fathers, so as in Cle- 
mens almost to efiace the mediatory character, and to make his 
Christ a complete contrast to the concrete corporeity of Tertul- 
lian^s. Between these two opinions, one giving greater pro- 
minence to Christ^s personal identity with God, the other to 
his personal individuality, opinion long fluctuated ; on one side 
contemplating a Son undistinguishable from his Father, — on 

' This controversial tendency is especially marked in the words of Psendo* 
Ignatius, ad Magnes. ch. yiii. ^ The eternal Word, not produced out of Silence." 

2 Ad Autol. ii. 10. 

' Showing that the '* projection " or " prolation " of the Son was no more s 
diminution of the Father, than the issuing of light from light, or rational discourse 
from the source of reason. 

^ Adv. Praxeam. ch. viii. 
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ither^ one so subordinate to Him as almost to cease to be 
e. 



4. The Asiatic Church, 

e Apologists^ and some of the apostolical Fathers^ show 
creasing acquaintance with that Christian development of 
^gos doctrine which, originating apparently in Asia, was 
rards generally adopted by the church. Our earliest ac- 
tance with the Asiatic church is derived from the Apoca- 

and St. Faults Epistles ; from which it appears, that no 
r had the Gentile Apostle published his " Gospel*^ to the 
ians, than emissaries from Jerusalem arrived to thwart 

and he awns that they who gratefully accepted him at 

easily succumbed to these new influences, that a Judaising 

of Christianity triumphed, and that his labour was thrown 

His efforts at Ephesus were similarly frustrated;* and 

after his departure the Apostle John took up his residence 

as official ''high priest^'* of the churches of Asia. It 
d be remembered that primitive Christianity consisted of 
lements ; it was Judaism, but Christian Judaism ; and its 
cter differed according to the preponderance of one or the 
. The early Judaical Christianity of Rome, described in 
aul's Epistle, was gradually mocfified by new ideas and 
nstances, imtil, expanding with the requirements of a 
»politan establishment, it attained the comprehensiveness 
I to a world-wide destiny. In this catholic and compliant 

the religion of Rome, professing to be a recapitulation of 
was true and good in the whole course of divine revelation 
the beginning of the world,* was generally tolerant to 
y-varying sects and systems; Valentinus was patiently 
ed to, and Marcion met with decided opposition only from 

extreme Judaists of the Homilies, who, far from being 
selves molested or excluded as heretical, were for the time 
g the most strenuous friends of the hierarchy. The course 
liatic development seems to have been different. Here the 
Scally Christian sentiment seems to have early assumed a 

uncompromising and hostile attitude; though Judaistic 

al. iv. 14, 15. * 1 Cor. xv. 32 ; xvi. 9; Rev. ii. 2. 

aseb. Hist. Eccl. iii. 23 and 31. 

ebr. i. 1; Titus i. 2; 1 Peter i. 10, 11; iii. 19. 

I 3 
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in form and language^ it declared war against Judaism as well 
as Faulinism ; and under the banner of the '^ lion of Jndah'" 
set up exclusive claims to doctrinal superiority and prophecy. 
In Asia the ecclesiastical sway of Rome had but a limited influ- 
ence ; Peter was here obliged to submit his pretensions to those 
of John; and even Irenseus^ with all his deference for Rome, 
appeals to Asiatic authority in regard to Christology and Chili- 
asm. The visionary book ascribed by tradition to the great 
Asiatic Apostle agrees with what we know from other sonroes 
both of himself personally' and of Asiatic Christianity in ge- 
neral^ as subsequently instanced in the austerities and wild 
prophesyings of the Montanists; and they who, with Cains 
and the later Roman church, repudiated the latter, disavowed 
also the authority of the composition. Gains is said to have 
ascribed the Apocalypse to the less creditable name of Cerin- 
thus^ — a symbol of early Ebionitish Gnosticism, indicative d 
speculative views afterwards proscribed by the church, but in 
many respects akin to those of the book in question. Thdr 
general import amounts to an assertion of the superiority of 
Christian over ordinary or empirical Judaism^ conveyed in the 
Gnostic formula that the supreme God was for the first time 
revealed by Jesus^ who at his baptism became united with j 
Christ or the Holy Spirit. This sentiment, accompanying a 
Christian appropriation of Jewish ideology, is generally da- 
racteristic of the Apocalypse. Its form^ its work-righteousness, 
its Chiliasm, and other eschatological imagery, are all unmis- 
takeably Jewish. For instance^ there was a Rabbinical tradi- 
tion^ that three things might allowably share the divine name 
'^ Jehovah'^ — just men, the Messiah, and the city of Jerusalem, 
the appropriation in each case being warranted by texts from 
Scripture ; ' and the author of the Apocalypse evidently knows, 
and in his peculiar way avails himself of the privilege.* The 
elect, so distinguished by him, belong to the twelve tribes ; and 
the multitude of Gentile converts make but a subordinate ap- 

* Rev. V. 5. 
' E, g, he was called "woptferos;" comp. Rev. xiv. 4, and the esteem in 

which ** irapBtvLa ** was held hy the Montanists. According to Tertnllian (c. psych, 
ch. v.), man, by abstaining from food, may become the equal of Qod. Comp. eh. iz. 
The Apostle was also believed to have had great energy of character (Mark iii. 17)* 
His attributive priesthood may be alluded to in John xi. 51, and xviii. 15. 
' Isaiah zliii. 7; Jerem. xxiii. 6 ; Ezek. xlviii. 35. 

* Comp. Rev. iii. 12 ; xiv. 1 ; xix. 12; xxi. 11, 22; xxii. 4. The new name 
(iii. 12) is probably mysteriously and paraphrastically expressed in reference to the | 
Messiah in the passages i. 4 and 17; ii. 8 ; and xxii. 13. I 
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endage to the proper inhabitants of the "heavenly Jerusalem,^^ 
the first fruits of God and the Lamb/' Even the Christology, 
eemingly bordering on Alexandrianism in regard to the pre- 
xistence of Messiah^ and his identification with the "Word" 
nd with Jehovah/ may be sufficiently accounted for from Jew- 
ih mystical sources.* But the writer pleads Judaically only in 
Christian sense^ and as the fanatical partisan of an essentially 
ew and exclusive system. The old Jerusalem is disgraced and 
iaavowed;* yet it is still the " beloved city," and a new Israel 
ises^ under the auspices of the Christian Messiah, on the an- 
ient foundations/ the spirit of prophecy is revived under the 
mne of the " testimony of Jesus/' and its guardians are as 
kings and princes of the earth/'* immediately dependent 
pen Ood, and recognised even by angels as their equal.^ The 
ofaannean Christianity founded on "love/' or on a devoted 
fctachment to the cause and person of Jesus, seems from the 
rst to have combined with Judaical feeling and forms a more 
bjective character than the Pauline, and to have been deeply 
nbued with the speculative mysticism which throughout dis- 
tnguished the Oriental mind. It was through this tendency 
bat the activity of the Eastern church was chiefly devoted to 
be development of dogma, as that of the Western to hier- 
rchical polity. Christian Bome continued the tendencies of 
Dcient Bome, " regere imperio populos," to establish an or- 
anisation for governing mankind; the East laid the founda- 
Lons of speculative theology, which, at the close of the second 
entury, was taken up and carried on by the Christian philo- 
dphers or legitimate Gnostics of Alexandria. The writers of 
ach school, at first very similar in character (as Hennas and 
be Apocalypse), diverge as they advance, the apostolical series 
nding on one side with Pseudo-Ignatius, — on the other, with 
be Gospel of John. The name of John seems to have had a 
ignificancy in Asia corresponding to that of Peter at Bome. 
t might be claimed for Asiatic orthodoxy in general, and serves 
classify the series of its records, advancing from a strongly 
Judaical commencement to a creed more tolerant and elevated. 
!4ost of the literary records of the earlier period, as the books 

^ Ch. iii. 14. * See Zeller's Theol. JahrbUcher, vol. i. 710, and yii. 250. 

' Comp. StrauBB, Qlaubenslehre, i. 412, seq. ; Gfrbrer^s Jahrhundert des Hells, i. 
307, seq.; ii. 30. 
* Ch. xi. 8. * Ch. XX. 6, 9. « Ch. i. 6 j v. 1 0. 

'Ch.xix. 10; xxiL 9. 
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of Papias^ Melito^ &c.^ have perished; but enough remamsin 
the Apocalypse^ the Sibylline oracles^ and other reUcs^ to give a 
sufficiently faithful idea of its type of doctrine. The Chiliad of 
Fapias and others^ the anti-Jewish yet Judaically-tinted Gnosis 
ascribed to Cerinthus^ the prophesyings and asceticism whicli 
the Montanists carried to an excess scarcely warranted by the 
Apocalypse/ were the general characteristics of an epoch whieh^ 
to the sobriety of later times^ seemed uncouth and hereticaL 
The close of this visionary period is marked by the Roman 
disclaimer of Montanism; but it was long before a decided 
rupture took place between the church and its less tractable 
members. Even Tertulhan^ though a Montanist^ was not; 
during his lifetime^ considered a heretic ; and his writings were 
long used and esteemed by the church. A firm champion oi 
apostolical precedent^ he claimed for his independent fanatidsm 
the undoubted sanction of antiquity. Acco^ing to him^ there 
existed no real quarrel between the " Pneumatici'* and " Psych- 
ici '/' they had ^^ not severed the bonds of firatemity ; they had 
one faith^ one spiritual church.'' The quarrel^ when it came, 
was ecclesiastical, not doctrinal ; for even the adversaries of the 
Montanists were unable to impugn the antiquity of their opi- 
nions ; or if they did, were forced, like Caius the Roman pres- 
byter, Dionysius of Alexandria, and others, to deny also the 
apostolical origin of the Apocalypse, and to accuse them of 
wholesale literary forgery.* It seems to have been the peculiar 
theories of the Montanists that finally determined the Christian 
adoption of the Logos doctrine. The earlier apostolical writ- 
ings, making the divine element in Christ the Holy Ghost, 
are evidently unacquainted with it; but the Montanists, who 
claimed the Holy Ghost as the inspirer of the present, required 
another name for the Son, and this was already provided in the 
Christian application of the term Logos.' 

^ Comp. ch. ii. 21; xxi. 8; xxii. 15. 

' Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iii. 28 ; vi. 20. The fragments preserved by Ensebins of 
the controversy between Caius and the Phrygian leader, Proclus, corionsly illastrate 
its style and the kind of evidence, altogether unconnected with the merits, appealed 
to in conducting it. Proclus argues : ^ After this there were four aged prophetesses, 
daughters of Philip in Hierapolis, where their tombs may still be seen, as well as 
that of their father.** (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iii. 31.) Caius rejoins (lb. iu 25) : 
^ But 1 can show the cenotaphs of the Apostles ; for if you go to the Vatican or the 
Ostian way, you will find the trophies of those who founded this (the Roman) 
church.** The quarrel of the churches was, in short, an abrupt appeal to antiquitjrj^ 
and authority, and although the real presumption in these respects was in favour o: 
the Orientals, victory naturally fell to the more practical side. 

a Rev. xix. 13. 
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5. The Fourth Gospel. 

The later Paulinic writings lean towards the speculative mys- 
ticism which inspired the Gnostics ; they merge the religion in 
its Author^ and dwell less upon the inward regenerating effects 
)f faith in its original Pauline sense than upon its outward 
»iase or object.* This object was the divine element in Christ^s 
)erson ; and the refining or defining process could only stop at 
in actual deification of it. In the specification of this element 
lie Epistles in question contain little which had not been more 
)r less distinctly anticipated by St. Paul, who already uses ex- 
pressions in regard to Christ* akin to those of Alexandrianism ; 
md the difference distinguishing the later writings from the 
sarlier seems chiefly to consist in the more exclusive direction 
of the mind towards ecclesiastical rule and metaphysical trans- 
cendentalism ; indicating a farther advance from the asceticism 
and subjective independence of primitive Christianity to the 
objective in theology and the absolute in government. Christ's 
person is held up in these writings as the all-sufficient solution 
of the paradoxical antithesis between the Christian life and the 
Christian expectation. As with Christ, so among the mass of 
mankind, humiliation and suffering are shown to be the neces- 
sary antecedents of exaltation and glory. The ^'Philippians*'* 
enrorces disinterestedness and lowliness by the example of him 
who in his pre-existent state possessed the dignity and " form'' 
of God,* but who voluntarily divested himself of this glorious 
state in order to assume the " form" of a servant, the '^ (rxnf^a 
avOpanrov.^' • On this account it is said that (Jod had highly 
exalted him, giving him a name above every name ; and it is 
added, God will one day likewise change our vile body, in order 
that it may become like his glorified body.* The same moral 
is taught in the "Hebrews;" only here the view taken of the 
scheme of redemption is more hierarchical than Gnostic; and 
the eventual exaltation of the divine High Priest is ascribed to 
Ws having observed the priestly virtues of obedience and fide- 
%> — to his having " loved righteousness and hated iniquity." 



^ The author of ** James,* St. Paul, and the writer of the fourth Gospel take 
^^ different yiews of the nature of religion. Comp. James i. 27 ; Romans viii. 10, 
^*»16; John xvii. 3i 

^ -£. g. where he speaks of' the '^ image of God,^ 2 Cor. iv. 4, 6 ; and of his 



P'^existent creative energy, 1 Cor. viii. 6. 

Ch. ii. 5, &c. * Comp. 2 Cor. iv. 4, 6. 



» Ch. iii. 21. 
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Christ, however, though "first-bom of creation/^ is not openly 
exempted from its range ;^ he is Uke unto his brethren, onl^ 
highly distinguished above his " fellows/' ' Thus his humanit^ 
is still, as with St. Paul,' an unreconciled contradiction. Suf- 
fering and sonship stand together somewhat strangely and 
unharmoniously, and the atonement is a temporary eclipse or ab- 
negation of his proper nature.^ In the Johannean, or ultimate 
development of Oriental Faulinism, the last barriers of Judaical 
feeling are overthrown, the glory mingles with the humanity, 
and Christ is plainly asserted to be aboriginally divine as the 
Logos. In this composition we reach a time when the old con- 
troversy of Jew and Gentile had been decided,* when the " grace 
and truth'' of Jesus was felt to stand immeasurably far above 
the law of Moses,* and when Christianity, though certainly 
grafted on Jewish historical antecedents, was established as the 
immemorial aim of seers and lawgivers,^ the sole true religion 
of mankind." It is probably not without significance, that 
while the other disciples seek only the theocratic Messiah oi 
the Jews, the only follower of the " Lamb of Grod"* is the ima- 
ginary writer of the Gospel, whose name may have been selected 
as an appropriate watchword of a type of Christianity differing 
from that which he really professed, because experience was 
supposed to have best qualified him above all others to act the 
pjul; of Evangelist ; to make the " testimony of Jesus" (jiaprvpia 
lri(Tov) an enduring record of the "glory"** which haa beeu 
the object of his Uving study ^.nd contemplation. The ideal 
construction of Christ's character, instead of ascending upwards 
from below, here becomes more explicitly an emanational oi 
descending process, the essential element being the divine, the 
human secondary and superadded. The result is not an exalted 
man, but a humanised, or scarcely humanised, God ; a being 
almost wholly spiritual ; and the effort of Christianity to con- 
summate the apotheosis of its hero is, with some reservation, 
completed. Christ, though clearly explained to be subordinate 
to the Father,** is yet one with Him;*' there is no expression 
implying his being a part of creation, thereby really limiting 

• Comp. C0I088. i. 16; Hebr. i. 6; iii. 2. ' Hebr. i. 9. 

' 2 Cor. viii. 9. * " Kcvwcrif,*' ** roireivwcrts," ** tXarrcto'isJ** 

• Comp. ch. iv. 21, and the expression, " your law," viii. 19; x. 34. 

• Ch. i. 17; vi. 32. 7 Ch. v. 46; viii. 56; xii. 41. 
8 Ch. i. 9; iii. 16; xi. 62 ; xii. 24. » Ch. i. 36-46. 

»o Ch. i. 14, comp. Apoc. i. 2. » Ch. v. 27, 30 ; x. 29; xiv. 28. 

» Ch. x. 30. 
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his pre-eminence ; his coming in the flesh is not^ as heretofore^ 
a '^lowering^^ or dereliction of his dignity^ but an unbroken 
continuation of it^ and men " see^' plainly revealed the glory 
of the '' Only Begotten'' full of grace and truth. " The Word 
existed in the beginning;'' his existence was an activity ever 
directed to (irpoc)> yet immanent in the Father (oiv uc tov 
koXttov row irarpoc) ; and though not absolutely God (6 0€oc), 
he was^ and is^ a divine person (0€oc)*^ The absolute Godhead 
fax transcending all finite things and intelligences^ our know- 
ledge of Him must be derived from the revelation of his Son ;^ 
and the writer's object is, to show that this Son is at the same 
time distinct from the Father and identical with him;' that 
he is in heaven even while he seems to stand on earth.^ The 
writer alters the character of the incident which, in the earliest 
gospel forms, dated the commencement of Christ's divinity 
from his baptism ;' and disclaims, on the part of the Baptist, 
the character of Elias, whose consecration was expected in 
Jewish theory to inaugurate the Messianic office. From what 
Theodoret' says as to the omission of the genealogies by Ta- 
tian^ it appears that the reason for so doing was the obvious 
one of ignoring the carnal origin of Christ; and it has been 
observed that Mark's Gospel,^ as well as John's, exhibit in 
this respect the character of an advanced Christianity, and 
were indeed both appealed to * by the Docetists. The " Word," 
in his mysterious unity with God, is said to have been the light 
and life of the world and in man; but his light ^^shined in 
darkness," and darkness, as prophecy had foretold,® refused to- 
receive or comprehend it. Darkness is naturally inimical to 
light, and men shunned light because their deeds were evil.*® 
But it was the eternal purpose of the Logos to confront and 

' The Gospel itself (ch. z. 34) explains that the word 0co5 might be yeiy gene- 
tally and vaguely applied. 

« Cb. i. 18. » Ch. xiv. 10, n. * Ch. iii. 13. 

* This was intimated in the ^' Gospel of the Hebrews ^^ by the application to 
Christ's baptism of the words, '' Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee *' 
(Justin's Tryph. ch. Ixxxviii. ; comp. Hebr. i. 5 ; v. 5) ; to which was added the 
circumstance that ''fire immediately appeared on the Jordan ;'' i. e, the Holy Ghost 
appeared there for the first time ; a conclusion which Justin endeavours to exclude 
hj saying that the appearance took place merely on account of the by-standers ; 
labile the fourth Gospel, which evidently he was unacquainted with, makes it into 
a mere sign to distinguish the person of the incarnate Logos given specially to the 
Baptist. 

» Haer. Fab. i. 20. ^ Ch. i. 1, and xv. 39 and 44. 

' See Irenae. Haer. iii. 11, 7. 

* Isaiah vi. 9, 10 ; John xii. 37, 40; comp. Acts zxviii. 26. ^^ Ch. iii. 30. 
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overcome this adversary by a series of manifestations ever in- 
creasing in fulness and brilliancy; for this purpose he ^'b^ 
came flesh/^ and the Grospel describes the progress of his self- 
manifestation triumphantly carried on in the works^ doctrine, 
and death of the historical Jesus, whose divinity^ if dimmed to 
outward observation by his mortal lineaments^ shone forth only 
the more victoriously and unmistakably at the instant of his 
death. Yet^ notwithstanding this apparent effort to carry oat 
the deification^ the writer does not absolutely quit Monotheism. 
Christ^s unity with the Father does not exclude subordination 
to that *^ only true God'^* who is allowed to be " greater than 
all/^' and '^greater than himself;'^* who "senf him in a 
ministerial capacity into the world/ and in reference therefore 
to whom his preoicate of " flcoc^' in its wider Biblical ac- 
ceptation/ may^ after all^ mean no more than that moral 
unity or community of will, which St. Paul, or even Jew- 
Christianity, might have admitted. The identity of the Chris- 
tian Redeemer with the Logos, so confidently assumed by the 
evangelist, must, of course, have been a notion already fa- 
miliar, meeting the Christian desideratum of an absolute 
expression for the high attributes of Christ, while it gave the 
necessary form and consistence to what had been a vague 
theological idea. It satisfied the Gnostic tendency to per- 
sonify metaphysical conceptions while cutting short their exube- 
rance, and striking the true catholic medium between Ebionitish 
reserve and Gnostic superfluity. Many critics, Baur especially, 
have shown at length the impossibility of considering the 
fourth Grospel historical, or as anything but the Christianised 
Logos-theory in narrative form ; a representation, by a writer 
well versed in Hellenistic ideas and language, of the advanced 
Asiatic theology of the second century,* in which the vanish- 
ing of the old .covenant contemplated in '^ Hebrews ^'^ is com- 
pleted, the exclusive sanctity of Jerusalem at an end,* and the 

1 Ch. xvii. 3. • Ch.x. 29. » Ch. xiv. 28; xx. 17. 

* Ch. iii. 16; v. 30; xvii. 3. * Ch. x. 34. 

^ The citation of the fourth Gospel by Basilides, over which, as supposed to be 
attested in the '^ Philosophoumena/* a shout of triumph has been raised by ortho- 
doxy, is hardly worth alluding to, the anonymous writer^s language being fai too 
vague to authorise any decided inference. Even if the citation could be with cer- 
tainty attributed to Basilides, the effect would be, not to overturn the Tubingen 
theories, but only to alter by a few years the approximative date of the fourth Gtw 
pel. as conjectured by Baur. 

'Ch.viii. 13. » Ch. iv. 
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f^ews, instead of being, as in the Apocalvse^ the legitimate 
iieirs of salvation, are definitiTely discIaimecL as sons of dark- 
less and the devil.^ As the gari> of fledi, in itself profitless,' 
lenred to clothe and express the divine essence of die Logos, 
lo the ostensibly historical materials only supply an artificial 
lamework to incorporate the evangeUcal id^ The writer's 
object is to justify by his narrative everything true and de- 
rated in Christian sentiment ; to found an intellectual Gatho- 
icism, not on the artificial basis of a comprehensive external 
iile^ but on an enlai^ement of the Christian idea, so as to 
inite the voluntary suffrages of the votary of faith as well as 
ihe man of works, the Montanist as well as the Gnostic. In 
'•he conflict of new ideas and ancient traditions, when doc- 
Crine was fluctuating and documents contradictory, when arbi- 
brary principles of interpretation were constantly resorted to to 
reooncile such incongruous records, and to explain what seemed 
brational or unmeaning, it is not surprising that a gifted 
genius should have ventured to put his own construction on 
the materials before him ; to seek steadily through the vain 
babbling of inferior minds for the true indications (orj/icia) of 
tbe Logos, and to look on the conflicting mass of extant 
'Writings and traditions as the "dead body,''* from which the 
*'word,'' or pure " spirit" of the Grospel, still remained to be ex- 
tnicj;ed.^ Assuming the ancient data as a basis, he strives to 
trace through the obscurity of vulgar semblance an infinite 
JeaHty; and, omitting or casting into the shade everything 
'^essential, everything savouring of Jewish prejudice or human 
degradation, without- any magical device or spectral trans- 
figurations, reproduces tne genuine image of Christ^s mani- 
fested glory. He puts forth his work anonymously, in full 
reliance on the force of the unanswerable internal evidence it 
addresses to the sympathies of congenial souls ; he speaks of 
himself, not as an apostle, but only as one of the general 
Christian body,* any one of whom might be said to have spi- 
ritually '^ seen the glory" brought home, by means of faith, 
^ their own convictions.* However anxious to affirm the 
truth of what he relates, he does not profess to be himself an 
^ye-witness, but only a reporter of the testimony of an eye- 

l Ch. viii. 44; IX. 39. * Ch. vi. 63. 

'*To o-w/iaruco.** — Clem. Al. in Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vi. 14. 
** John, diyinely inspired, produced a pneumatic gospel" — Ibid. 
<-h. I 14-16. • Ch. xiv. 23; xvi. 14 ; xvii. 3, 30, 24| 
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witness. At a later day^ indeed^ it seems to have been thought 
desirable^ to change the " /Lca/M-vpwv irspi rovTotv'^ into the 
^' ypaxpaQ ravra;" to assert the direct apostolic authorship of 
thi& noble burst of Christian inspiration ; to explain to the 
literary sceptic who might be startled with the many discre- 
pancies from ordinary gospel-tradition^ that innumerable par* 
ticulars of the sayings and acts of Jesus remained unrecorded 
and unknown^ and that therefore their apparent novelty implied 
no imputation upon their truth.' Yet the passage^ chapter 
xxi. 24, expressly distinguishes the disciple who "m&sd 
these things/^ from the ^'we^^ believing his testimony; and 
the reference has rather the effect of weakening than confirm- 
ing our reliance on the over-anxious attestation ; since '* rawa" 
{" these things^') must needs include the account immediatdj 
preceding ; and it is impossible to conceive that there was any 
original writing of John ending with the abrupt interrogatory 
of the 23rd verse. And if the original Grospel be suppcraed ta 
have ended^ as it appears to do^ at the close of the 20th chan- 
ter^ there is still no distinct affirmation of an immediately 
apostolic authorship. The original writer declares^ in chaptcar 
xix. 35^ that the sole eye-witness (6 iwpaKwc) of the facts 
there mentioned, and to which he attaches so much import- 
ance, " bare record/' and that his " record was true ;" more- 
over, that the aforesaid eye-witness knows (or " knew,'' kcikcivoc 
6i8€v") his record to be true, " in order that ye might believe." 
It is certainly satisfactory to be told that our informant wai 
perfectly convinced of the truth of his own statement ; but J 
is not said that the eye-witness wrote anything himself; oi 
the contrary, he is appealed to by the writer as the unimpeach 
able witness on whose evidence the written account depends 
and, though certainly a writer may, in many cases, allowabl; 
speak of himself in the third person, it is scarcely conceivabl 
how, if intending to make himself the eye-witness, he is wai 
ranted by grammatical propriety in saying '^ he who saw bar 
record,'' instead of " I saw, and testify what I saw ; " thn 
awkwardly appealing to his own past attestation, as if he wei 
not himself present to renew and to confirm it. It seems ii 
conceivable that the same writer who, in the Apocalypse, re 
peatedly refers to himself by name,' should here, where s 

' Chapter xxi. being eyidently superadded to the end of the original work. 
« Ch. xxi. 25. » Rev. i. 1, 4, 9; xxi. 2 ; xxii. 8. 
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« 

ixudous to convince^ affect an indirect style of address and 
umecessary incognito^ when his object would have been best 
mswered by standing openly forward in his proper person. 
Certainly the affectation of disguise cannot be ascribed to a 
modesty which does not appear to have belonged to the Apostle's 
oharacter/ nor^ indeed to that of any one who should have so 
constantly made himself individually prominent as ^^ the beloved 
dimple /' a designation which, Lwever appropriate in the 
mouth of his* master or a third person^ was wholly unfit to be 
ostentatiously paraded by himse^. Even if we could suppose 
that the Apostle John wrote a book so much in advance of the 
ideas and convictions of his youth^ and so full of perplexing 
anachronisms and geographical mistakes/ it would still be 
impossible to beheve that a writer displaying so high an order 
cf. intellect and feelings could have been guilty of the bad 
taste of eulogising and glorifying himself in a way not borne 
ont by the other Gospels^ all of which assign the primacy to 
Peter. And when the Asiatic Christians, headed by Polycarp 
and Polycrates,' claimed John^s authority for the Oriental pass- 
over observance distinct from the commemoration of Christ^s 
deaths it is obvious that they could not have been aware of a 
Ck)spel of John, which not only ignores the proposed observance, 
but emphatically sanctions the contrary Western practice/ and 
rather omits altogether the institution of the Lord^s Supper/ 
than allow any obscurity or doubt to interfere with the Pauline 
significancy of the Crucifixion. The work may possibly have 
originated with the party of the elder ApoUinaris/ who were 
anxious to combat the Ungering Judaical tendencies of their 
national church, while eagerly maintaining in opposition to 
Rome its ecclesiastical independence. Hence the studied at- 
tempt (especially conspicuous in the superadded 21st chapter) 
to ^calt the character of John, as apostolical representative of 
the Asiatic Church, at the expense of that of Peter, assigning 
to the latter, in significant allusion to the practical tendencies 
of Borne, the inferior office of ecclesiastical administration, 
while reserving to John, as first and favourite disciple, the 
spiritual sympathy and intuitional superiority so highly ex- 

1 Matt xz. 21; Markiii. 17. 

' References in Schwegler, Nacbap. Zeit. ii. 350. ' Easeb. Hist. Eccl. v. 24. 

* Making Jesus bimself to be the passover, according to St. Paulas dictum, 
1 Cor. y. 7; comp. John six. 36. ' Ch. xiii. 1, 2. 

* Schwegler, Nachap. Zeit. ii. p. 354. 
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tolled throughout the composition/ Christ's declaration to 
his disciples " that there were some standing near who should 
not taste death until they had seen the Son of Man coming 
in his kingdom/'* seems to have been very naturally under- 
stood afterwards to refer to St. John^ who long outbved the 
other Apostles. Hence the legendary exaggeration about his 
predicted immortality ; an inaccuracy which the writer of the 
concluding chapter' corrects, while claiming the prediction in 
its authentic shape as a distinction really conferred on the 
reputed writer of the Gospel. In the course of the disputes 
between the Roman and Asiatic churches, there naturally 
arose invidious comparisons as to the respective dignity of the 
two leaders ; and it would, of course, be urged that the martyr- 
dom of St. Peter gave him vastly higher claims than those of 
the rival community, which, in many respects, seemed to be- 
tray the Christian cause,* and could certainly show no such 
apostolical example. The writer replies that whatever the 
individual pretensions of that Apostle who continuously fol- 
lowed Jesus, and on all occasions had been the first to recog- 
nise him,* they were, at all events, no appropriate object of 
envious animadversion on the part of the rival establishment; 
that the proper business of Peter was to '^ follow -/' to feed the 
sheep of Christ ; to convey safely to his Master the multitude 
of fishes which his net providentially held without being 
broken; reserving the consideration of what might really 
be the comparative claims of him who merely waited for 
the Lord^s spiritual coming, for persons better qualified than 
the querulous Peter to comprehend their meaning. Rome 
seems to have acknowledged the justice of this reasoning, the 
more so because ths Asiatic advocate admitted its right oi 
pastoral supremacy ; nay, it invented a kind of martyrdom foi 
the rival Apostle, whose severe, yet not absolutely fatal torture 
harmonised with the predicted ^^ tarrying,^^ ' without interfer- 
ing with the more signal heroism of Peter. The Catholic tendenc] 
of the Gospel was in general agreement with Roman feeling 
and perhaps the repeated allusions which it makes to Philip 
the Apostle of Phrygia,^ who is supposed to press for a visior 

1 Comp. ch. XX. 29; xxi. 7, 15, 16. It has also been supposed that the epithet 
•* ^iA(Mr/wT6w«v," applied in John's Third Epistle (ver. 9) to one Diotrephes (pro- 
bably a symbolical name), refers to the ambitious pretensions (** episcopus episco- 
porum**) already made by the Roman pontiffs. 

« Matt. xvi. 28. s Ch. xxi. 23. * Ch. xxi. 20. 

* Ch. i. 37; XX. 8; xxi. 7. 20. « Ch. xxi. 22. 

7 Ch. vi. 5j xu. 21, 23; xiv. 8, 9. 
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^» palpable display of the divinity, may be intended to correct 
lie eccentricities which still disfigured Asiatic Christianity, and 
Mecially to reprove the gross millennarian pretensions of the 
Ufontanists.^ The Alogians, on the other hand, are said to 
lave recognised in the Gospel a defence of Montanism, and to 
lave in consequence denied its authenticity, ascribing it, as 
rdl as the Apocalypse, to Cerinthus ; they found it easier to 
pre it a bad name, coarsely corresponding to its anti-Judaical 
character, than to make critical inquiries into its origin ; and 
rere led by the facility of so stigmatising it, to acquiesce in 
ihe reputed antiquity which was relied on by its advocates as 
svidence of its genuineness. The intention to refute Cerinthus, 
iften imputed to the fourth Gospel, as well as the legendary 
!epresentation of the same doctrinal antithesis in the story 
jf John^s collision with Cerinthus in the bath, has been more 
truly referred to the obvious contrast presented by the develop- 
ment of Asiatic Christianity, and to the antipathy evinced in 
its later manifestations to the Judaising tendencies of the 
earlier. The historical John was an " apostle of the circum- 
cision '^^ and we, consequently, find Paul at first occupying the 
veiy same antithetical position which John succeeded to.* 
Indeed, so far as we can form a conjecture, the Apostle would 
have been far more likely to have recoiled from the views of 
the Gospel, than from the millennarian and other speculations 
of Cerinthus. But when Asiatic Christianity in general took 
a higher tone, it naturally claimed ancient precedent in its 
favour ; it therefore carried over the n4me of the Apostle from 
a fanatical and contracted theory to a liberal one, making the 
fancied author of the Gospel overlook and often contradict the 
sentiments imputed to him in the Apocalypse. 



6. PseudO'Ignatius. 

The final rupture with Judaism indicated in the fourth Gos- 
pel as regards the Asiatic church, is marked in the Epistles of 
Ignatius (whose Latinisms betray the secret of their origin) for 
that of Rome. Beginning with an almost unmitigated Judaism, 
the Roman church had gradually divested itself of most of the 
Pi^perties inconsistent with Catholicity; but its hierarchy was 

Ch. V. 25. ' Epiphan. Haer. xxviii. 4. 
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essentially Jewish; and its Christianity^ notwithstanding the 
changes it had undergone^ continued in some circles inflexibly 
attached to ancient prejudices. The Judaical or extreme Pe- 
trinic party haying endeavoured to establish a separate interest 
by extoUing the episcopacy, and at the same time pleading for a 
high church Judseo-Christianism in the name of the ancient 
Bishop Clemens/ it seems that another writer, who, while equally 
desirous of Catholic concentration and imion^ was averse to 
Judaical reaction, stood forth on behalf of the cause of St. 
Paul, under the banner of the equally famous bishop of that 
city * where Christianity is said to have first asserted its inde- 
pendence. In addition to the Catholic principle now generally 
conceded,' the Epistles maintain that of religious independence 
and autonomy ; declaring Christianity {xpKmavKTfiog) to be the 
exclusively true religion, and denouncing Judaism, with its 
Sabbatarianism and other reactionary practices, as " evil leaven,'' 
" useless jargon,'' and " anti- Christian heterodoxy." To live 
Judaically, it is said, to call ourselves by any other name than 
Christ's, is virtually to admit that we are not Christians ; that 
we have not attained the Christian grace. But in pleading the 
cause of St. Paul, the writer does not venture to infringe the 
rights of Peter ;* like St. Paul himself, he accepts the religion 
of the Old Testament, though only on the hypothesis of its 
substantial identity with the Christian, representing the pa- 
triarchs and prophets as having believed, hoped, and waited for 
the Christian Redeemer. The great object of Ignatius is to 
promote ecclesiastical unfty ; to deprecate separatism in polity 
and doctrine. Heresy is the mischief he dreads, episcopacy the 
remedy ; to this end the bishop is to be watchful, and to unite 
the qualifications of dove and serpent / and the flock are advised 
to rally round the shepherd for security against the numerous 
wolves waiting to pounce on the unwary. Gnostic innovation 
was as much to be feared as Judaical reaction ;' and consequently 

^ /. e, in the Homilies. 

' Antioch; see Acts xi. 26. Ignatius is said to have been the Pauline bishop of 
Antioch, Evodius being the Petrinic. 

^ Smym. i. * Bom. iv. 

* To Polycarp. ch. i. and ii. ** Every disease," says Ignatius, ** is not to be cored 
by the same plaister;^^ the bishop is therefore to be careful as to using severe meflr 
sures, and rather to assuage the morbid accessions of heresy with emollients. 

' That is, in the middle of the second century; not at the time of the real Igna- 
tius, or at its commencement; for the era of the commencement of Gnosis coincides 
with that of the death of Ignatius. Hegesippus in Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iii. 32; iv. 22. 
Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. 17, p. 7fi4. Hilgenfeld, Ap. Vater. p. 240. 
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* warns his readers against "strange doctrines^' and 
-T)les/^ confounding, like the pastoral letters, the two 

of his aversion together. The Gnostic error chiefly 
id in the letters is the denial of Christ^s humanity ; and 
s, without alluding, as might perhaps have been ex- 

to the Gnostic separation * of the God of Christianity 
le Demiurgus or God of Judaism, insists only on the 

of Christ^s human appearance and sufferings denied 

Docetists. In regard to positive doctrine he is as 

as in hierarchical advocacy and negative polemics he is 

d decided; he advances only the moderate, safe, and ge- 

agreed on; avoiding everything open to question, or 
to excite controversy. He exhibits in this respect a 
g contrast to the author of the fourth Gospel, avoiding 
sculative difficulties which the latter undertakes to meet 
t at rest. Agreeably with the lofty claims of the church, 
kes its Head to be the Eternal Word who, though subor- 
to the Father, was with him before the iEons (or worlds) ; 
Qg him a " God in human form,^' and " the Christianas 
" while repudiating those results of Gnosticism which 
i adverse to the continuity and universality of the faith, 
evidently under the influence of Gnostic ideas," claiming 
edge of the unseen world, the Archons and angels, the 

and invisible, &c. But, to him. Gnosis is summed up 
us Christ.* To the prolix details of Gnostic emanation 
)oses the single idea of Jesus as the Logos;® the Gospel is 
Qade to appear to him, as to Justin,® in a new light ; and 

Epistle to the Hebrews contrived to find Christianity in 
Id Testament, Ignatius elicits from the evangelical narra- 
le higher import it presents to his own mind of the abiding 

e two cardinal inferences of Gnosis are Docetism and dualism; the ignoring 
human character, implying at the same time a loftier idealised Christianity; 
general combination with this, a deep sense of the contrast between matter 
rit, between the old religion and the new, not unfrequently accompanied by a 
Ltion of the Demiurgus, or God of the Old Testament. The former aspect of 
as exhibited m the Docetists, Ignatius naturally deprecates, as being incom- 
with the obtuse intellectual condition required for the purposes of hierarchical 
ism; the latter inference, implying the commencement of a critical comprehen- 
the progress of religious opinion, he is unwilling to countenance, yet equally 
Dg explicitly to contradict, lest he should be giving encouragement to the 

8. ... • ' 

O TifjMV 0605." — Rom. iii.; Ephes. xviii.; Smym. x.; Magnes. vi., viii., and 

ilgenfeld, Apost. Vater. p. 252. * Ephes. 17. * Magnes. viii. 

7ph. zlviii. 
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union of Christ with the Father/ and of the mystic significJancc 
of his birth, baptism, and unction.' In other respects he has 
little doctrine' to teach except to recommend his reader to "be- 
lieve with chiarity;^^* to submit, that is, the reason to the feel- 
ings ] and to practise the ecclesiastical duties of '' faith^' and 
*^ love '/' admirable virtues doubtless in the highest acceptation 
of their meaning, but of questionable merit in the sense of un- 
reasoning adherence to what the church prescribes, and pre- 
determination to like whatever, under the pretence of leading 
men to God,* she may consider favourable to her interests. He 
quotes an uncanonical gospel^ in general agreement with Mat- 
thew ; and it would be singular that a writer entertaining views 
nearly akin, in many respects, to those of the fourth Gospel, 
should have volimtarfly confined himself to the synoptical ac- 
cotmts, which he is obliged to modify to suit his purpose,^ had 
the other been known to him. Only one passage appears to 
have a precise (though, indeed, contradictory) relation to the 
fourth Gospel f and yet there are many instances of a similarity 
of view,* which probably gave rise to the legend of Ignatius 
having been a disciple of the evangelist. 



7. Orthodox Gnosis in Alexandria. 

Christianity at its outset had been addressed not to the " wia 
and prudent,'^ the mighty or noble, but to " babes in intellect,' 
the *^ poor" in spirit ana in fortune, the ^' weak things of th 
world," by whom the world's pride was to be confounded b; 
exhibiting the superiority of foolishness. It was an assurano 
founded on feeling, not on external evidence or argiunent 
and was addressed rather to those who, dissatisfied with tb 

1 Magnes. vii. This idea preponderates so much with Ignatius as to cause hit 
to be accused of Patripassianism; the assertions in this sense are, however, quali 
fied, as in the fourth Gospel, by others indicating his going forth from the Fathei 
his subordination, conformity of will, &c. 

» Ephes. 17-19. 

^ One passage (Phil. 8) alludes to St. Pau^s doctrine of justification; but th 
latter is not adhered to, and Christianity is viewed as a system of ordJnancet- 
*• €vro\ai " or '* ^larayfiaTaJ*'* — Trail, vii. 

* Philad. ix. » Ephes. 9 and 14. 

* According to Jerome, the *' Gospel of the Nazarenes," or " the Hebrews." 

^ For instance, as to the import of the star, and meaning of baptism. Ephes 
18 and 19. 
' Ch. iii. 8; comp. Philad. vii. * As Magnes. viL; Rom. iii. 7; Smym. iii.&c 
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rorld and with prevailing systems, yearned after salvation or 
onsolation^ than to acute thinkers and favourites of fortune 
oxnfortably unconscious of deficiency. In its early stage, there- 
>re, the pretensions of worldly wisdom seemed superfuous or 
ostile '^ and before it could become a distinct and settled form 
f religion, it had to contend against internal sources of disrup- 
ion^ in the shape of Gnosticism and Montanism, or indepen- 
lilKice of thought and sentiment ; the one by encouraging indi- 
idual impulse and fanaticism being inimical to the necessary 
[uietude of an establishment; the other tending to dissipate 
practical religion by spreading it over an indefinite speculative 
mrface. Yet these tendencies were to some extent as insepara- 
>le from the church as they are from human nature. The 
none questions which had excited the curiosity of the Gnostics, 
irere interesting to all intelligent Christians; and it became 
necessary to provide some sort of reply to the general intellect 
is well as to the feelings ; to consider whether the opposition 
made to the extreme results of inquiry and to the Gnostic mode 
rf conducting it, should be extended to inquiry in itself. 
Wore especially would those who lived in the same intellectual 
circles out of which the chief sects of Gnosticism originated, 
feel its stimulating influence ; and Alexandria, the cradle of 
Jewish and afterwards of Christian speculation, produced an 
orthodox theology or Gnosis, in which the Church endeavoured 
to meet the extravagancies of its erring sons by a judicious 
discussion of their difficulties and appropriation of their re- 
sources. In this way it endeavoured to oppose to heretical 
speculation a legitimate and harmless equivalent, such as might 
le supposed to have been authorised by the Lord and approved 
ky the Apostles. The resulting form of " Gnosis^^ has some- 
times been called a Christian " philosophy,^^ being indeed the 
pUosophic effort of a time when reflection first began to resume 
its empire after the first ebullition of Christian sentiment. 
But its energies were cramped by certain given preconceptions ; 
sud the mental effort which in true philosophy is directed to 
^ discovery of being, was in the Fathers addressed exclusively 
^ develope a systematic construction of the faith. The term 
'philosophy,^^ therefore, applies to Patristic theology only in a 
^ited sense. A philosophy tied to dogmatical authority is a 
Manifest self-contradiction ; and Christian dogma was already 

» 1 Cor. ii. 7; Col. ii. 8. 
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■ 

sufficiently fixed to render the use of the term on this account 
unwarrantable^ although not so precisely and completely s^ 
wholly to supersede speculation^ still less so damaged by thi 
ordeal of criticism as to force it^ as was the case long after-* 
wards, into a new independent channel. 

The earliest reflective efforts of the Christians were directed 
to ascertain the distinctive character of their religion, and its 
rank relatively to other systems. They insisted, in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, for instance, and that of Barnabas, on its being 
the sole true ''covenant or means of salvation, and thcii 
ingenuity was exercised in fortifying the inference by citations 
from the Old Testament. Confidence of superiority encouraged 
the tendency already evident in St. Paul,^ to r^ard this abso- 
lute and perfect revelation as including the exercise of all tk 
mental faculties, and in particular a higher comprehensioii' 
of '^the truth,'^ or of divine things. The pretension was 
however, very imperfectedly maintained, and even the historiar 
of Christian '^ philosophy'^ * is forced indirectly to confess hi 
title-page to be a misnomer. The chief distinction of the so 
called philosophy seems to have been an enlai^ed and mon 
liberal comprehension of former systems ; the admission agains 
dogged ignorance, of the general claims of heathen wisdom a 
well as Jewish, as part of a imiversal revelation ; and on tb 
other hand, the assertion, against the one-sidedness of heretics 
Gnosis, of the plain doctrines of Christianity, its one persona 
creating God, its fall, its sacrificial atonement, and its ideas a 
to resurrection and retribution. The Apologists, while allowin] 
philosophy to have been a Gentile revelation, were prepared t 
show that Christianity was the only true philosophy,* that th 
same Logos had been the inspiration of Moses and of Socrates 
and that if a judicious selection were to be made from th< 
pagan sages of everything unimpeachable to be found amon| 
their works, the result would be found to tally with it exactly. 
Justin claims all true philosophers for Christians ;• but seems ti 
have been little competent to appreciate the meaning of plrilo 
sophy or the value of evidence. Disclaiming artificial reason 
ing,'^ he professes only " God's grace to understand the Scrij 

* 1 Cor. xii, 8; 2 Cor. viii. 7. 

' " n\€iay yvwffny 1 Clem. ch. xli.; comp. Phil. i. 9; iii. 10. 
' Hitter's Christ. Philos. i. pp. 300, 308, &c. 

* Melito in Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iv. 26; Justin, Apol. 1, ch. xx.; Tryph. viii. 

* Lactant. Inst. vii. 7; Min. Fel. Octav. p. 155. 

* Apol. i. 46, p. 230, Otto; tryph. viii. p. 32. ' Tryph. Iviii. p. 190. 
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tores ;'' but the grace which he so highly values is^ like that of 
Bamdbas^* little more than a qnibbliDg attempt to decipher 
Christiaiiity out of the Septuagint. Conceiving that all men, 
mcluding heathen philosophers and poets, had a share of divine 
truth, he pronounces the share of those who lived before the 
leirelation of the incarnate '' Word/' or truth in its entirety in 
Christ, to have been exceedingly small, and even that to have 
been in general stolen from the Hebrews.* Clement of Alex- 
andria means probably the same thing. He eulogises heathen 
philosophy as a useful aid and necessary preparation for Chris- 
tmnity in opposifion to its hyper-orthodox (" opOoSo^acrrai'' — 
Strom, i. 9,) decriers ; but afterwards retracts the concession 
liy declaring the devil, that prince of robbers, to have had the 
principal share in its composition and transmission.' He makes 
fidth and knowledge the necessary complements of each other, 
all Onosis requiring a groundwork of faith, and faith being 
rudimentary and imperfect until carried forward into Gnosis. 
But his Onosis is an equivocal medley of Christianity and 
learning, a claim to absolute and universal knowledge founded 
on the idea of bringing together the scattered elements of 
truth which are to be found in all times and nations. A 
disorderly eclecticism is thus formed out of the fragments of 
former systems, in which the articles of Christian " faith'' are 
oonfounaed with the self-evident principles or first '' axioms" of 
philosophy. Faith is said to be a compendious or anticipatory 
Gnosis, and Gnosis a detailed exposition of the elements of 
faith; true Gnosis being identical with Christianity, or that 
lore which Christ and the Apostles superadded by way of 
explanation to the Old Testament. The identity of both reve- 
lations as proceeding from the s^me divine source, the " Word" 
or £x>gos, is made out, as by earlier Alexandrians, Philo and 
" Barnabas," by means of allegory, through which for the first 
time, the law is placed in its true light as unfolded in the 
Goepd. The result is a mysterious secret ("aTro/o/orjrov"), not 
to be 'carelessly or generally divulged.* Christ, after his resur- 
rection, communicated it to James the "Just," John, and Peter / 
these delivered it to the rest of the Apostles ; from them it 
passed to the seventy, of whom was " Barnabas,"* the writer of 
the Epistle ; and from these it was by God's grace transmitted 

* Chs. ▼. and vL » ApoL 1, ch. xliv. p. 225. ' Baur's Gnosis, 528-630. 
4 Strom, i. 2, p. 328, Pott. * In Euseb. Hist. Eccl. ii. 1. 

* Although ** Barnabas? himself makes true Gnosis the property of all Christiana. 
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without writing through a few deserving persons from father to 
son down to " ourselves/' * But then it appears that the Gnostic 
" paradosis^' thus given out as apostolic^ is little more than a 
compilation of the author's own ; and it was only by a strained 
eflFort that the requirements of scientific thought could be re- 
conciled with the simplicity of Christian belief, or that an 
affinity could be traced between Greek dialectics and the Gospel. 
Heretical Gnosis seems to have sunk into comparative insignifi- 
cance from the time that the Church, from a higher point of 
view, took the problems of religious philosophy into its own 
hands. All the contemporary systems of eclecticism had certain 
points of convergence and similarity ; all attempted to blend 
religion with philosophy; and, generally speaking, were all 
influenced by the Platonic conception of the representative 
relation between the actual and the ideal worlds, the " Koafioq 
vortroc" and "modr\Toq" But this relation might be construed 
positively or negatively ; as implying resemblance, or the 
reverse of resemblance ; and the New-Platonists, w^ho took it in 
the former sense, disavowed the melancholy severance and 
alienation of creature and Creator assumed by the Gnostics, 
which the latter endeavoured to get over by a philosophicsd 
application of the redemption theory. Plotinus urged that the 
excellence, order, and beauty of the world, proved it to be no 
base counterfeit, but the genuine stamp of its Creator ; that it 
was absurd to despise and shun the evident impress and re- 
flection of divinity. Orthodox Christianity could not deny 
estrangement and fall; but it had reasons of its own for object- 
ing to heretical Gnosis, for instance, to the separation of God 
from the "Deraiurg^^ or Creator, and to the peculiar character of 
the antagonism commonly a»sumed by the Gnostics between the 
material and spiritual. If these two be considered as two pre- 
ordained spheres or classes of being, implying in themselves the 
conditions of reconcilement or estrangement, faith ceases to be=^ 
optional, and there is no more merit in the believer, or respon- 
sibility in the unbeliever. If salvation be a spontaneous gift^ 
or natural privilege of the " Pneumatici^^ or spiritually minded, 
no room is left for the virtuous convictions or free determina- 
tions of the soul; the commandments become nugatory; baptism, 
instruction, &c., aimless ; and the Redeemer's coming unmean- 
ing. In short, the orthodox Fathers plead the cause of moral 

* Comp. Strom, vi. 7, p. 771, Pott. 
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'sentiment and practical religion against the inferences of meta- 
pliysical theory ; their chief peculiarity consisting in this, that 
they do not, like other Gnostic teachers, resolve the souPs 
development into a scheme of necessity, predetermining its 
character and excluding its responsibility, but appeal through- 
out to the free action and election of the individual. They 
thus stand in harmony with the prevailing Petrinic orthodoxy, 
and the general Christian feeling in which purity of life was 
the grand essential ; and while sharing the Gnostic tendency of 
the age so far as to propose intellectual contemplation as the 
end and perfection of human development, they always insist 
on making obedience to God^s will the indispensable prelim inaiy 
to the knowledge of Him/ In opposition to the dualistic 
Gnosis, they maintain the world, as the work of the Almighty, 
to be good, the continuing revelation of his wisdom and school 
of the soul; alone, however, it would not suffice for the purpose ; 
God therefore co-operates from within to open the eyes of the 
understanding, and this He does through his Son or ^^ Word, 
that perfect revelation by which He created the world, gave 
afterwards a written code for its guidance, and at last became 
flesh, in order to show by a living example how man may 
become God/^ The antagonism of heretical Gnosis determined 
orthodoxy to abide by those broad outlines of practical Chris- 
tianity which were the real limits of its position. Origen, 
whose treatise on " Principles'^ furnished the first outline of a 
Christian theology, was supposed to have overstepped those 
limits ; Clement remained within them, secured from impeach- 
ment chiefly through his mystical obscurity and self-contra- 
dictions. 



8. IreruBus and Tertullian. 

The position taken by the Western Fathers was less liberal 
than that of the Greek. They disclaimed human wisdom, ap- 
pealing exclusively to Christian instincts. Tertullian declared 
the soul to be naturally and originally Christian ; ^' not, perhaps, 
that, which brought up in schools and libraries, prates of the 
academy and the porch, but the soul in its unperverted unculti- 

^ Comp., for instance, the fourth Gospel, ch. vii. 17, with Justin, Clemen t, and 
the account of Origen in Ritter, Christ. Philos. i. pp. 435, 47^9 481. 
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vated simplicity/'^ To the unsophisticated Chriistian feeling 
the far-rfetched extravagaoces of Gnosticism could not but aeem 
incongruous and false. Its horror of the material worid^iti 
numerous .Slons and m^hical Demiurgus, above all its tendoiq 
to idealise and symbolise historical &ct^ were impious travestiei 
of holy things. Appealing to religious common sense, Lrencni 
complained that the mysteries of finite and infinite were after 
all not explained by the multitude of JEona, nor were the ano- 
malies of creation accounted for by imagining a Demiurgoi 
acting independently or in spite of the Supreme Being. He 
showed that the Gnostic systems were only heathenism in dk- 
guise^ a revival of the Greek theosophies; so that we are drives 
to the dilemma that either Christianity was a superfluous iten- 
tion of truths already revealed by the philosophers and poct% 
or that it was a still less commendable repetition of what had 
been before proved to be useless and false. The Gnostics, he 
said, ridiculously claimed for themselves that absolute wisdon 
which they denied to the Framer of the worids ; and the veij 
contrivances by which they endeavoured to exalt the dignity « 
God defeated their object, as implying change, subdivision, and 
human affection in the Being whose unimaginable essence they 
were designed to veil. Even the dualism of Marcion appeared 
to TertuUian to involve all the absurdities of polytheism ; for if 
the divine principle be divided, it signifies little how far the sub- 
division may be carried. Moreover, to suppose the Supreme 
Being to have been for many ages dormant or latent, and to 
withdraw creation from his attributes, was not only a denial of 
his power, but of what Marcion mainly insisted on, his good- 
ness ; though at the same time there was a difficulty in retain- 
ing creation as a divine act ; since, in order to avoid a dualism 
of two principles and also the supposition of change or emana- 
tion from a single one, it was necessary altogether to decline 
speculating on the subject, and to take refuge in the inconipri'- 
hcnsible dogma of creation out of nothing.* Especially repul- 
sive to Christian feeling was Docetism ; for if Christ's appearance 
in the flesh was a deception, all the supposed beneficial efiFect« of 
his life and death must have been deceptive also. 

But the aversion of these Fathers was not confined to Gnos- 
ticism. Unlike Clement, who could find an excuse even fof 
heresy,' their hatred of the unwelcome ofispring of philosophy 

' De Tettimonio Animie, i. ■ IrensB. Hxbp. ii. ID, 4^ 

* Strom, vii. pp. 887, 888, Pptt 
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ndisposed them to philosophy itself. They recoiled from what 
teemed to be so fatal to ecclesiastical unity^ urging that piety 
ma better than wisdom, and that it was far better to love God and 
ittend to the common duties of life than to make vain efforts to 
inderstand what is uninteUigible. Irenseus, indeed, contradict- 
Dg himself;,^ as well as some other enemies of Gnosticism/ said 
bat since God is always teaching, man should be always leam- 
ng ;' and allowed within certain limits the application of reason 
o revealed data. He held the mysteries of religion to be no 
nore inconceivable than those of nature ; and hoped that some 
lay they would be cleared up. But Tertullian asserted to the 
iiflest extent the maxim that the wisdom of the world is enmity 
¥ith God; and held faith, which to the Alexandrian theologians 
lad* been only a step towards the higher mysteries of intellec- 
;iial intuition, to be all in all.^ The philosophers, he said, were 
;he '^patriarchs of heresy,^' and their doctrines rather those of 
levils than men.* '^ What,^^ he asked, " has Jerusalem to do 
jirith Athens ? what connection is there between the academy 
lad the church ? between heretics and Christians ? Our doc- 
trine is from the porch of Solomon, who taught us that we must 
leek the Lord in simplicity of heart. Let those an^swer who 
jirant to introduce a Stoic, a Platonic, or a logical Christianity. 
We want no researches beyond Jesus Christ, no inquiries beyond 
ihe Gospel. Once beUeving, we require no extra belief; for this 
IS one of the primary articles of our faith, that there is nothing 
nrhich we ought to believe beyond it.^'* ^' Let curiosity give 
}lace to faith, vainglory to salvation ; to know nothing against 
;he rule of faith is to know everything/^ And while Tertullian 
liscovered in the natural instincts of Christianity an infallible 
^de through scholastic perplexities, he recognised in the very 
tontradictions of dogma the evidence of its veracity, declaring in 
vords often since repeated, " It is credible, because absurd, cer- 
ain, because impossible.^^'' 

The Latin Fathers were more successful in combating Gnos- 
ticism than in substituting an intelligible system in its place. 
They t<x)k their stand on Christian instinct, and avoided any 
precise expression of speculative opinion. It was easy to say 
that God being omnipresent cannot be said to be hidden ; that 

» Ch. V. 20, 2. « 2 Tim. iii. 7. ' Ch. ii. 28, 3. 

* ^ Fides Integra secura est de salute/* De Baptismo, xviii. 
' De Anim. iii. ; Marc y. 19. ' De Praescrip. Haer. viL 

' De Came Cluisti, v. 
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He required no intermediate agency wherewith to create tb 
world, which He brought forth simply hy his word ; that H< 
used no patterns or pre-existent matter, since He must still 
have been maker of the matter or patterns, and is not lib 
a human workman, to whom it is, of course, impossible U 
make something out of nothing; or that the inferior agentc 
or beings to whom the Gnostics delegated the creative func- 
tion must after all have been servants of the Almighty Will; 
and that consequently the work done by them was his work, &c 
Such language was in fact only an evasion of the difficultj 
which the Gnostics would have explained, and was what woulc 
naturally be used by an enemy of inquiry to reconcile the im 
learned to remain contented with their ignorance. It amounte< 
to a confession that the Divine doings are inscrutable ; and tb 
strength of the position taken by Irenseus lies in the fidelit; 
of Christian feeling to the postulate of the necessarily limitec 
nature of human knowledge. It may seem strange, perhaps 
that so zealous a Churchman as Tertullian should have even 
tually been a heretic ; but Montanism diflFered little from th 
church except in regard to government, and Tertullian's churc! 
was not the visible but the spiritual.' 



9. ne Holy Spirit. 

Most singular is the logic appealed to in defence of churc 
dogmas. Like the Rabbinical arguments in the Talmud, it i 
often no more than a forced application of Scripture passagf 
utterly unconnected with the subject. Jesus is obliged to g 
into Egypt in order to fulfil a Scripture sentence, referring nc 
to the Messiah, but to the Israelites;^ and the incarnation i 
attempted to be proved from a verse intimating only that Isaia 
had children.' So, when once the doctrine of the Trinity ha'd bee 
received, Scripture was found to teem with corroborations of i 
It was recognised in the plural form of the word Elohim, in tl 
brooding Spirit and divine " Word^' of creation, in the visioi 
ary appearances of angels, and the figurative personifications ( 
Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus. Every one found his own dc 
terminate prepossession reflected in the oracles of divine trutl 
When God, for instance, addresses a newly-crowned monarch 

^ Spiritus per spiritalem hominem, non ecclesia numerus episcoporain.** 
« Hos. xi. 1 » Heb. ii. 13. * Ps. ii. 7. 
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* Thou art my son, this day have I hegotten thee ;*' or a coi^rt 
poet says of his congratulatory ode, " eructavit cor meum ver- 
bum bonum,'* this " Son^' and this " Word" were discovered 
to be the Logos. Apart from these* uncritical fancies, the 
Srst age of Christianity certainly knew nothing about the Tri- 
nity. Jesus is described in the synoptical Gospels as a divinely 
inspired man ; but the source of his inspiration, or the '^ Holy 
Spirit,'^ is no distinct hypostasis, but only the " power of the 
Highest," or an imparted agency of God.^ It has, indeed, been 
said that the baptismal formula in Matthew* supposes the Tri- 
nity ; but we do not find that this formula, which may not, 
afker all, involve the Trinitarian doctrine, was actually used by 
the Apostles;* and assuredly the use of symbolical imagery, 
tuch as doves or fiery tongues, cannot prove the personality of 
the Holy Ghost. The more emphatic appreciation of the divine 
element in Christ by St. Paul, leading to a recognition of his 
pre-existence, is a step in advance towards personification, but 
«till no Trinity ; for with him ^^ the Lord" is essentially one 
with '* the Spirit," and neither is clearly distinguishable from 
God. The representations given by the Alexandrian writers of 
the outward manifestations of the Deity, however various and 
expressive, stop within the limits of poetical figure, and are far 
from being distinctly defined either in relation to foreign sys- 
. terns or between each other. The divine Spirit of Hebrew an- 
tiquity and the Alexandrian " Wisdom" (Sophia), or '^ Logos," 
appeared, to the early Christian writers, not as distinct imper- 
sonations, but, as they really were, collateral equivalent concep- 
tions; so that, although there might be a duality or plurality 
of approximate deifications, there was certainly no Trinity. 
Nothing more clearly shows how rudimentary and unassimi- 
lated as yet were all the elements of Trinitarian theory than 
the confused application of them by Justin, who, in a remark- 
^We passage, enumerating as objects of worship " the Father, 
the Son, the attendant host of angels, and (last in order) the 
prophetic Spirit,"* elsewhere interchanges the terms at random, 
scribing the same functions indifierently to the one or the 
other, — at one time making the Spirit the source of inspiration, 
^ another the Son or the Logos. All the writers of the period 
exemplify^ by their similarly irregular treatment, the uncertain 
*tate of the conflict between the old Hebrew emanation and the 



* Luke i. 35; Acts v. 3, -f. 
' Actsii. 38; xix. 5. 



* Ch. xxviii. 19. 

* Apol. i. 6. 
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new Hellenistic one. hf. the fourth Gospel we seem st lengA 
to approach a definitive separation between the two^ dating firan 
the death of Jesus, who during his life had the Spirit in its en- 
tirety^* and who^ on returning to the Father became for tk 
first time enabled to confer wh^ he had himself possessed os 
his disciples^* while by so doing he virtually returned to them 
himself." Tertullian^ anxiously explabs^ that even that pcv^ 
tion of the Spirit which had enabled the Baptist to '' prepaic 
the way of the Lord^^ was withdrawn to the Lord himself^ "n 
to its imiversal repository/^ as soon as this object was a^ 
complished; and hence the inability of the Baptist to recog" 
nise Jesus when he first met with him. The idea seems to 
have been, that so long as Jesus, in. whom centred all tbe ful- 
ness of the Deity, was present on earth, he was the perfect and 
onl^ representative of the spirit and feeling essenttaUy conid- 
tutiDg his religion ; but that when, after death, he returned to 
the glory of his antemundane condition as the Supreme Obje»> 
tivity or Logos, the Spirit, t . e. the subjective Christian con* 
sciousness, became for the first time distributable among the 
individual members of the congregation. When in this way a 
fixed status had been assigned to the Son as Logos, room was 
left for subjecting the outstanding and still fluctuating element 
of divinity to a similar process. This seems to have been an 
immediate result of the progress of speculation respecting the 
prophetical inspiration of the Montanists. Moutanism was not 
so much a specific form of doctrine as an extended period of 
the history of the church, during which many doctrinal modi- 
fications were gradually introduced. Strictly Judaical at tint, 
it relaxed its Ebionitish rigour by allowing the deification of 
the Logos and Pneunia, exhibiting traces more or less distinct 
of an unbroken doctrinal continuity from the Apocalypse to thf 
fourth Gospel ; and it became desirable to show some external 
warrant for these changes, as being advances towards a rval, 
though post-apostolical perfection. The Fncuma was crip- 
nally the Spirit of prophecy, which, according to Joel, was to 
be abundantly poured forth in "the latter days.'' Tliis pre- 
cious gift, claimed by all Christians as source of their di^inf 
knowledge and assurance of their privileges, was especially in* 
sistcd on by the Montanists, who assumed superiority to other 
Christians as " Pneumatici '^ or Spiritualists, supposing them- 

» Ch. i. 33; iii. 84. « Ch. Tii. 39. 

« Ch. xiv. 18, 26; xr. 26; xtL 7, 18. * Muc. iv. 18. 
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selves to represent in that capacity a third and last epoch in the 
dispensations of the world. They seem at first to have been as 
strictly Unitarian as other Judaists. Their earliest oracles pro- 
ceed from ''God the Father;'' and the vision to a prophetess 
of a female Christ* is probably a consequence of the identi- 
fication of the Son with the Sophia of the Old Testament/ 
whom the strictness of Jewish Monotheism reunited to the Al- 
mighty as his wife.' The assignment of distinct functions and 
personality to the Spirit seems to have arisen from the endea- 
vour of the Montanists to find an objective basis in the nature 
of the Deity to justify their own advanced theological position.* 
The Apocalypse had already met the distinctive claims of the 
''new propnecy" with an effort to hypostatise its source; and 
when, after long controversy/ the Logos had been definitively 
deified,* the Pneuma, or Paraclete, was similarly treated, — the 
one being the constitutive principle of the divinity of Christ, 
the other subordinate in rank, though higher in immediate 
efficiency, the abiding solace and patron of the congregation. 
.Thus, without any admitted infringement of Monotheism, was 
formed that graduated classification, or, as it was termed, " (eco- 
nomy'' of the divine nature, which, obscurely indicated for the 
first time in the fourth Gospel, appears in Irenseus and Tertul- 
lian as the Trinity.'^ Such Tertullian hiijiself, when calling it 
**a revelation from the Paraclete," intimates to have been its 
origin ; and the language of Irenseus, ascribing it to the Asiatic 
presbyters and prophets, implies the same thing. 

1 «« Eif iZitf yvpaiKos tffxnfMritr/AfPos i|\9c irpoc fu XpurroSf km cycjSoXcv cy tfioi 
Tfir ffo^atf.^ Epiphan. Haer. xlix. 1. 

* Prov. viii. 22; Grimm to Wisdom vii. 28; viii. 2, 3; ix. 16, 18; Justin, 
Tryph. 836c, and 418c, Ed. Otto. 

* Comp. Mangey's Philo. vol. i. p. 361 ; Clem. Horn. xvi. 12. 

* ^ Propterea Paracletum misit Dominus, ut quoniam humana mediocrltas omnia 
temel capere non poterat, paolatim dirigeretur et ordinaretur et ad perfectum per- 
dnceretor disciplina ab illo vicario Dei, Spiritu Sancto." Tertidl. De. Verg. Veland. i. 

* Inferred from Epiphan. Hser. li. 6. 

* ^ efos aXifiiis irpocuwytof.^^ Melito in Routh^s Reliquiae, i. 112 ; Euseb. Hist 
Bed. ▼. 26. 

' *♦ Nos, ut instmcUores per Parade^m^ unicum quidem Deum credimus; sub b&c 
tamen dispensatione, quam * oeconomiam* dicimus, ut sermo ex ipso processerit, qui 
deinde miserit a patie Spiritum Sanctum paracletum.'^ ' Tertull adv. Prax. ii. 
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10. The Monarchy. 

The controversies commeDcing at the end of the seco^id 
century, in reference to Monotheism^ or, as it was called^ " Tb^ 
Monarchy/^ make it necessary to recall to mind the strictly 
Unitarian position of the primitive age, which the expansion of 
Christian sentiment had for some time been gradually forsaking; 
but which even the fourth Gospel does not wholly renomice. 
In the early times of Christianity no one thought of making a 
distinct person out of the divine element or influence constitut- 
ing thfe superiority of the Redeemer; the only difference was, 
as to whether the man Jesus, or the "spirif inspiring him, 
was the better entitled to be called " Christ/' The anxious 
defence of Monotheism in the Homilies certainly impUes a 
contemporaneous inclination in the Roman community towards 
dualism; to deify Christ as a distinct person, while maintaining, 
as in the letters of Ignatius, the paradoxical tenet of his being 
at the same time one with the Father and different from Him. 
This tendency must have prevailed to a considerable extent 
among the Catholic majority of the age of Victor ; and its 
general acceptance was referred to the pontificate of his suc- 
cessor. Its progress can be little traced ; but, however obscure 
the details of its history, it is certain that even at the close of 
the second century of the Roman church, it was still immature 
as a doctrine, and, though gradually working its way to popu- 
larity, was often wholly denied. The denial was made in two 
senses, proceeding either from those who considered Christ to 
be substantially human, or those who made him undistinguish- 
ably divine, as an aspect or undivided effluence of the one God. 
In the unsettled condition of the general faith, such a denial 
could not properly be called heresy, since there can be no heresy 
until orthodoxy has been clearly defined and propounded as 
such. On the contrary, the Ebionitish reactionists of Rome 
could appeal with confidence to all the ancient antecedents of 
their church, whose Unitarianism had probably been the more 
obstinately maintained on account of its quarrel with Trinita- 
rian Montanism ; and it was only their eventual reluctance to 
advance with the episcopacy and the general tendencies of the 
age, to acquiesce, for instance, in the anti-Judaical pleadings of 
Pseudo-Ignatius, that caused them to forfeit the consideration 
which had otherwise been due to their high church predilections 
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and skilful advocacy. They seem henceforth to have sunk into 
obscurity ; and the sect of the Artemonites may be regarded as 
an attempt to revive some of their already antiquated views in 
regard to the person of Christ ; views which now appeared to 
be a culpable, or even '^insane" deviation from the true faith; 
but which in reality were only a consistent adherence to ancient 
precedent. The most simple and abrupt form of expressing 
these views was the assertion of Theodotus (" first author/^ as 
he was afterwards called, ^^ of the God-denying apostacy^'), that 
Christ was a mere man, that the Divine Spirit indeed descended 
on him at baptism, but that this by no means made him a God. 
Theodotus appealed in support of his assertion to the synoptical 
'Gospels and Old Testament ; urging that the Messiah foretold 
by prophecy was unquestionably human, and that Jesus himself 
did not profess to be God, but only " Son of God.^^ The 
Apostles too spoke of Jesus not as God, but as a ^^ man ap- 
proved by signs and wonders/' even Paul called him " the one 
mediator, the man Jesus Christ."* Soon afterwards the fol- 
lowers of Artemon, though in other respects by no means 
Judaically inclined, made a more emphatic and elaborate protest 
on the side of Monotheism. They declared the dogma of 
Christ's divinity to be of notoriously recent introduction, and 
claimed ancient mdisputable precedent in their own favour. They 
alleged that all the primitive teachers and the Apostles them- 
selves were strictly monotheistic ; that this true faith remained 
unchanged until the time of Victor, and that it was for the 
first time falsified under his successor ZephjTinus. The anony- 
mous writer in Eusebius' who records these remonstrances, 
endeavours to refute them by referring to Scripture and to many 
early writers who had asserted Christ's divinity. But to appeal 
to Scripture when Scripture was still unformed and fluctuating 
is evidently inconclusive ; and the writer is either not aware, or 
dishonestly suppresses the fact, that the early writers referred 
to were many of them of the Asiatic church, or else held the 
dogma of Christ's divinity in the ancient limited sense of a 
divine qualification or inspiration, not of a divine essence. 
The question really in dispute was not whether Christ possessed 
a divine element, but whether he was a substantially distinct 
divinity ; not about his being " Qeov Xoyog," but " Qeog 
Xoyoc-^' From none of the earlier writers, neither Hennas, 

» AcU ii. 22; 1 Tim. il 5. « Ch. v. 28. 
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Clement, Justin, nor the ^' Kerugma Petrou,'^ can the indepen- 
dent divinity, of Christ he proved in the latter sense; for 
although the attribution of a divine quality or angelic virtue to 
Christ sufficed to warrant the supplemental attribute of his 
pre-existence, he was by no means thereby elevated to the rank 
of a subsidiary God, nor is there any evidence of his being 
distinctly recognised as such even by individual writers untfl 
the close of the second century. Justin does not venture to 
accuse Unitarians of heresy ; and Tertullian, in a remarkabk 
passage, fully corroborates their remonstrances as borne out 
even in his own day by the indisputable aversion of the majority 
of Christians to all distribution, or, as it was called, '' oeconomy" 
of the divine perfections. " The simple,^' he says, " or rather 
the fools and dolts, who are always the majority among the 
faithful, considering the Divine unity to be an article of the 
true faith, and not clearly apprehending how this unity is to be 
understood, are frightened at the idea of the (Economy. They 
find in the numbers and subdivisions of Trinitarian doctrine a 
negation of unity, although the unity producing out of itself a 
trinity, is in reality not thereby destroyed, but only apportioned 
or ' administered.^ Hence they pretend that two or even three 
Gods are preached by us, while they themselves worship the 
only true God ; as if it were impossible that an irrational adhe- 
rence to unity should be heretical, or that a liberal trinitarian 
distribution should be consistent with truth. We hold, say 
they, to the Monarchy .^^ ^ This candid admission is fully con- 
firmed by the Clementine Recognitions, which, written in all 
respects with a view to church interests, quietly concede the 
Monarchian argument, as if it were unsafe or impossible to 
refute it. It is not that the book is heretical, but that the 
church doctrine was at the time unformed and incomplete ; and 
it is only by the unwarrantable anachronism throwing back the 
Atlianasian Christology to a time when it had no existence, that 
the Trinitarian ism of Tertullian can, in defiance of his own 
words, be shown to be more orthodox than the scruples of the 
" dolts and fools" represented by Artcmon and Praxeas. 

Theodotus is classed by Epiphanius with the reactionary 
Asiatic sect of the "Alogians," so called not merely because 
they denied the Logos and the developments of Asiatic Chris- 
tianity in general, but because a pimning application of the 

1 Ad. Praxeam, ch. iiL 
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word might indicate their presumed infatuation in doing so. 
Nothings of course^ would appear more senseless and wicked 
khan disagreement with prevailing theological opinion ; and the 
ease seemed still more flagrant when the Artemonites presumed 
to reason about the faith, to criticise the Scriptures, to study 
Euclid and Galen, Aristotle and Theophrastus/ Theodotus 
was excommunicated by Victor; but it was probably not so 
much in consequence of his general Monarchian views, as on 
account of his particular mode of expressing them. 

Monarchianism, as already intimated, was twofold, correspond- 
ing to the two different views as to the nature of Christ. These 
were the Christology "from above,'^ and that "from below ;^^ ;if 
Christ was human, he was numerically distinct from God, as 
in the ancient Judaical theology ; were he divine. Monotheism 
would equally be preserved by blending him with the Deity as 
one nature. So that, while the Trinitarian pioneers of orthodoxy 
strove to find an impossible compromise between two contra- 
dictory propositions, each extreme of the opposed Christological 
formulas came round by a different path to Monotheism, — one 
by excluding Christ^s personality, the other his apotheosis. 
Neither party denied the divine element in Christ; they as- 
serted only the primitive faith, that this divine element was not 
severed from its source by becoming resident in a human sub- 
ject ; and whether the title " Christ^^ were predicated of the 
divine or the human constituent, it continued, despite the com- 
munication of it, part and parcel of the Supreme Being.^ 

Praxeas, who seems to have visited Rome, like Polycarp, for 
the purpose of denouncing heresy and stimulating the slumber- 
ing intolerance of its bishops, was not personally molested, 
although, as a Monarchian, he eventually turned out to be a 
heretic himself. Identifying the divine principle in Christ with 
the Father, he did not shrink from the inevitable consequence — 
since termed Patripassianism — that the Father shared the Son^s 
suffering and death;'* but he admitted this inference only in 
the same sense, and to the same extent, as the Trinitarians 
were themselves compelled to admit it in reference to the Logos ; 
a divine personification was equally jeopardised in both cases. 

I ^uaeb. Hist. Eccl. t. 28. 

• According to Beryllus, bishop of Bostra (Euseb. vi. 33), the Lord was not pei^ 
gonally pre-existent before his human pilgrimage ; he had no peculiar divinity of his 
own, but only a transitory communication of the Father^s. 

• '* Praxeas," says TertuUian, *' executed two commissions for the devil in Rome; 
he expelled the Paraclete, and crucified the Father." 
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The doctrine of the Smjrmiote Noetus appears to have bees 
intended to meet the difficulty by what radly amounts onlj tp 
a confession of its being one of tne incomprenensible mpteria 
inherent in the Deity^ who can become visible or invisible d 
pleasure; who as the Son suffered deaths but who as the Father 
lives for ever. The theory of Noetus (or of Praxeas) becuK 
popular^ and was diffused by Cleomenes in Bome^ where^ at the 
close of the second century^ it seems to have been the favouiite 
and fashionable creed. Victor^ who condenmed Theodotos, pi- 
tronised the views of Praxeas ; and the " Patripassian'^ herojj 
as it was afterwards called^ was adopted by the two succeeding 
bishops^ Zephyrinus and Callistus. The latter^ indeed, was one i 
of its most efficient advocates; and the exasperation agaimt 
him exhibited by the author of the ^^ Philosophoumena,'' a mn 
deeply engaged in these dissensions, while exhibiting in a toj 
disreputable manner the factious virulence of a Christian dii- 
putant, proves the strength of the parly still opposed to the 
'^ Ditheists/' or introducers of a double God. No wonder thit 
Praxeas, notwithstanding his Unitarianism, should have had 
sufficient influence at Rome to alter the determination of its 
bishop at an important crisis* if the bishop was Unitarian alsa 
The party controverted in the Homilies must either liavt 
stopped short of a distinct subdivision or multiplication of tht 
Deity in regard to Christ, or they must have still been com- 
paratively uninfluential in proportion to the more nunicmuj 
body, who, however they might revolt at the idea of resi'uinsr 
the unity by asserting Christ to be a mere man, felt satistitJ 
and safe in acquiescing in the old-established alternative by 
which Christ^s dignity was vindicated while Monotheism was 
preserved.'^ It would indeed be difficult to imagine that the 
j)ainfuUy-claborate system of SaboUius could have arisen at all 
in a decidedly Trinitarian age. Sabcllius, like Noetus, trii-ilto 
show, not that God is one, but that his unity can cons^ist with 
phenomenal diversity. He compared God to the sun, whii-li in 
one luniinaiy combines three properties — light, warmth, and 
rotundity. He gave to the same essentially Unitarian d(K*trine 
a more developed Pantheistic or emanational form, cxpluininsr 
how, through the instrumentality of the Logos, as universal 

> A1m)vo, p. 146. 

' 'I'lii' Second Kpistle of Clemens, written towards the end of the second crtwrr 
(Hil>jenfeld, AiMi*t. Viiter. p. V20\ bepins by teh'inp its readers, •* we ought to thi&k 
of Christ M of (jod j as of the judge of quick and dead." 
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rinciple of creative movement, the successive dispensations or 
rpects (7r/oo<Tci>7ra) of the Divinity were developed out of the 
lence and repose of the primal monad. God in his secret 
tsence is ever the same ; but He had from time to time come 
orth out of the obscurity of his unrevealed essence under three 
ispects or expressions of his being, personated respectively as 
QSb Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Each successive 
phase or aspect was more expanded and diffusive than the pre- 
ceding one. In the first, the revealed Deity or Logos spoke as 
t legislator only ; in the second He became incarnate as the 
Son; in the third, which exhibited the closest interpenetration of 
human and divine. He became, as Holy Ghost, incarnate in in- 
' dividual Christians, intimately blendmg with mankind, and 
fusing every one to feel a personal consciousness of the spi- 
ritual union before exemplified in Christ. 

- Callistus is said by the writer of the ^^ Philosophoumena" to 
We excommunicated Sabellius to save appearances; possibly 
because the latter had indulged in an over-refined speculation ; 
or because he placed the nature which bishop as well as heretic 
made common to the Father and the Son at an elevation above 
both. It is easier to account for the condemnation of Paul of Sa- 
mosata, who had given offence by his personal extravagance and 
ostentation, and whose theology was of the " KarwOev" or low 
type, a development of the Artemonite doctrine of a substantially 
buman Christ. The general tendency of Christianity was to 
ttalt and deify the Being whose personal pretensions were the 
grand token and guarantee for the validity of its spiritual 
claims ; and if it at last found that it could not afford to dissi- 
pate the personal individuality of Christ in the general Divinity, 
it could still less brook attempts to rationalise the mysteries of 
its faith by denying his divinity altogether. The Theism of 
Paul of Samosata is in direct contrast to the Pantheism of Sa- 
bellius. Both quoted from the Old Testament the Unitarian 
dictum, "The Lord thy God is one Lord/' but whereas the 
latter made the blended divinity and humanity of Christ an 
aspect or emanation of the Godhead, Paul insisted on the dis- 
tinct human personality of Jesus, and limited his higher attri- 
bute as " Son of God" to moral effort and resemblance. But 
this resemblance to divine perfection could not have been at- 
tained without divine aid ; and here Paul had recourse to the 
lx)gos, an element seemingly considered at the time indispen- 
^ble to all Christological theory, referring to it, however, not 
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as a person^ but as the immanent inseparable principle of the^ 
Divine thought and consciousness, like the soul in man, ele^ 
vating Christ's humanity by its influence, and endowing him 
with celestial qualifications. In the opposed theories of Paul 
and Sabellius, and the protracted deUberations of the Council 
(A.D. 265) by which the former was deposed, we reach the 
climax of theological entanglement, but at the same time dis- 
cern some symptoms of a clue for our extrication. The V>ccasioD 
called forth greater exactitude of thought and language; and 
we now meet with a variety of new terms suggested by the 
technical requirements of the controversy, as well as an un- 
wonted precision in the use of old ones. The unpopularity of 
the low Christological view (o icara>0ev Xpitrrog) was unmis- 
takably shown by the opprobrious epithets and aspersions un- 
sparingly heapea upon Paul; for his adversaries themselves 
admitted^ that his creed, more than his morals, was in fault; 
and that, however well founded the scandalous imputations 
against him, they would not have excited animadversion, or 
have been openly denounced, had the culprit not been heretical 
in his opinions, or, as they phrased it, ^' set himself up in oppo- 
sition to God." 2 



11. Oriffen. 

Controversy only exposed the difficulties of Christological 
dogma, it could not overcome them. The Monarchians ac- 
cused the Trinitarians of Polytheism, and in return were 
stigmatised as Judaisers." The problem was endless; for, 
supposing it disposed of by an acknowledgment of a personal 
divinity of the Son concurrent with that of the Father, the 
assumed plurality of divine persons would at once reproduce 
all the elements of conflict ; since personality implies distinc- 
tion, distinction a commencement of separate existence; and 
an existence so commenced and limited were almost a nega- 
tion of the original supposition, as not only involving altera- 
tion or diminution of the Supreme God, but a manifest dis- 

^ Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vii. 30, p. 401, vol. ii.; Ed. Heinichen. 

* *' By betraying the mystery of religion, and parading the execrable here^.w 
Arteraon." Euseb. Hist. Eccl. The sneer with which concludes the extract given 
by Rusebius from the encyclical letter of the bishops gives no very high notion oi 
their amenity of character. 

' Tert. agt Praxeas, xxxi. 
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^i^^ty and inferioiity in the denYatire one. This difficnlty 
<tt felt in full force by the Akrandrian Fathers, who, while 
^ly adopting the transcendental God of Plato/ vainly sought 
I intelligible basis of mnoa between their correspondingly 
nrated Logos-idea and historical Christianity. So incapable 
8 Clemens of making the " brightness of God's glory and 
>re8s image of his person^' coalesce with the incarnate 
nst, that he was accused of introducing a double Logos, 
in another construction of the inconsistency, of teaching 
)ocetism.'' The same ambiguity occurs in his disciple 
gen^ whose system, founded upon incompatable data, may 
said to be an extension of the quarrel of the " high'' and 
w" Christologies to the sphere of the universe. It is 
mghout a struggle between Christian feeling and Greek 
losophy; between the God of speculation and the God of 
nan sympathies ; between the Logos identical with God and 
Christ who sojourned among men. On one side he pre- 
ts us with an absolute and infinite Grod sitting ineompre- 
Lsibly in solitary abstraction with a perfectly identical co- 
mal Son, his ^^word" or ''thought/' on the other, we 
re a real determinate world, a God surrounded by a variety of 
larated being, and^ to a certain extent, limited m his essence 
that separation. On the whole, however, there is a decided 
ction from the excessive exaltation of the Logos-idea of 
aniens. Admitting the postulate indispensably required by 
ristian feeling of the Son's personality, Origen feels obliged 
confess also his inferiority, it being impossible to imagine 
) beings alike absolute and alike divine. But while care- 
ly separating the Logos, or Son, from the Supreme Being 

9€oc/' or '' avToGeog^y as an inferior God (" 0£oc/^ or 
iVTipog Gcoc'O^' ^^ ^ ^^ relatively divine, he tries to ba- 
ce the concession by making him the only begotten from 
mity, thus not only exalting the Son, but excluding emana- 

1 and change from the attributes of the Father. As co- 
mal with the Father, the Son would share in one respect 
least the Father's nature ; and since it was impossible to 
ceive any moment of time at which God began to be what 
now is, or when He began to possess his inherent perfec- 

^ EvcKciya ircunis ovaias.** * Comment, on John, vol. ii. 2. 

CeUns, ▼. 39. The Holy Ghost is a still lower personage, created, like the rest 
ferior beings, by the Son; and the three persons together form a graduated scale 
rine intelligences like the more numerous ^oas of the Gnostics. 
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tions^ it was on this account alone indispensable to makeU 
attribute of paternity as well as of creation aboriginal^ and to con- 
sider him the eternal Father of an eternal Son. How or vhy 
He became a Father is not clear. Whether it was a generap 
tion out of the substance or a creation of the will, whether tk 
Son's relation be fortuitous and external, or essential and 
necessary, is not distinctly specified. Generation out of tlie 
substance would imply diminution of the substance ; and pro- 
duction by an act of will would make the relation to the 
Father casual and external only. Origen leaves the difficulty 
undecided; and the same hesitation which attaches to the 
generation of the Son extends to the general question of the 
universe. The Creator, he says, can never have been without 
a creation, nor God without a world. The finite is the neces- 
sary evolution of the infinite. But mind, even the divine 
mind, cannot compass infinitude ; God, therefore, created no 
more at one time than He could at once comprehend and govern, 
and his unceasing creative energy manifests itself in an endless 
series of individually finite worlds. The notion of the world* 
coincides with that of the Son or Logos. As the infinite God 
is manifested in an indefinite series of finite worlds, so the 
universal reason, ideally one with God, is individualised in a 
vast variety of rational beings. The system here abandons 
speculation on the absolute in order to close with the indi- 
vidual and real. The passing of God into objectivity was a 
free act rather than a necessary evolution of Omnipotence, 
and freedom alone is appealed to in order to account for the 
wide diversity in lower spiritual beings. Origen was the first 
who attempted to give a systematically philosophic form to 
Christian ideas; but, in so doing, he failed to satisfy either 
Christianity or philosophy; and the general leaning of his 
mind towards the philosophic side eventually obliged the 
church to repudiate the name of one to whom, in many re- 
spects, she was greatly indebted. In opposition to the fa- 
talistic naturalism of the Gnostics, the Alexandrian Fathers 
strove to maintain the principle of moral sentiment founded on 
free will; but the way in which this principle was developed 
by Origen shows the essential affinity between the Gnostic 
and Alexandrian theories, and how impossible it was at the 
time to philosophise upon a new basis when, quitting the 

1 Of course not the material, but the intelligible, worlds, or " icofffioj yoirrM" « 
Philo and Plato. 
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irenient confusion and versatility of the Stromata of Cle- 
aiens, an attempt was made at homogeneity of system, Oi'i- 
gen describes the soul as proceeding from God, and ci-eated 
bv Him. Its primary condition was one of similarity and 
tmioa with its Maker; yet the attriliute most distinctly evinc- 
iDg this similarity was to the individual the source of estrange- 
ment. The iiidcpendence of action, which in God is necessity, 
ippcars in the individualised soul as free will ; and, since free- 
dom implies consciousness of separation from the absolute, it 
Djay be said to be the origin of the fall, which, indeed, is only 
mother name for this very separation. Nothing could be 
mnre contrary to ordinary Christian ideas about the fall of 
msn, his imperfection and responsibility, than a revival of PU- 
Inaism in which the moral significancy of fi'eedom was merged 
in cosmical development, and sin was only material contami- 
utiun arising out of the remote mythical conditions of the 
transcendental world. The principle of freedom, considered as 
ibe absolute originator of rational natures in their state of 
ntrangcnient from Deity, became the source of a new dualism ; 
80(1 thus Origen reverted in reality to the Gnostic antagonism 
nf mind and matter. For, since he thought there could be no 
independent incorfjoreai existence except God, matter was nc- 
cr»sitry in order eflectually to complete the separation supposed 
to bove already occurred in the sphere of mind, as the iue- 
ritabie adjunct or exponent of the parted spirit; the true 
aniilhetic principle was therefore matter, and it was the misuse 
nf freedom which resulted in the production of a world 80 
ntningcd from the Logos and from God, that its dq>eudence 
On Omnipotence became reduced to a minimum, and itself, 
iDorally speaking, only the purgatory of the soul. But a 
lingering propensity to good may be assumed in all beings 
rapable of free choice ; and the same freedom which signalised 
ihc fall of the soul opens the jiath for its return. The 
means of tbis return are su])posed to be disclosed in Chria- 
ity. The tendency which in other souls only exist rela- 
' ', or in a less degree, was absolute in Christ's soul, whose 
or of love, even in its prc-existent state, towards the Logos 
mcb as to cause an mtimate interpenetration and nnion 
ecn the two, like that of heat with glowing iron; Christ is 
ihun the way, the door, the soul's true physician; with him 
begins the possibility of redemption,' consisting in the ruturo 

_l Witli ttiii U blended ihc Dotion of a tacrificinl redemption or iilai»niiiit,saa- 
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of the distributed soul or Logos to the consciousiiess of its tmf 
objective universality^ or, in other words, the reconcilement of 
universal reason with itself. This was the meaning of the 
higher life commenced with Christ ; in him the essential one- 
ness of human and Divine was for the first time realised 1)j 
the subjective reason arriving at a full recognition of its own 
divinity. Christ considered as a free moral subject must be 
admitted to have been a human person; and yet, since tbt 
divine Being is in reality changeless, and the Logos throu^- 
out its manifestations ever unalterably the same, it seems to 
follow that the incarnation could only have been a concession 
to human weakness, that, in short, Origen's Christ is really, if 
not avowedly, ^^Docetic,"^ and that the drama of incarnation 
can only be regarded as the visionary illustration of a prooen 
whose real theatre is the mind of man. It was this general 
fusion of the historical in the speculative, and especially the 
transference of salvation, that immediate requirement of Chris- 
tian instinct, to an indefinite future, consisting of an endless 
perspective of successive worlds,* by which Origen gave most 
umbrage to orthodoxy. He confounds the principle of sub- 
ordination of the divine persons with that of co-ordination or 
equality; now he speaks of the Son as of one substance 
(" ofioovmog") with the Father, as begotten by Him, as light 
from light, yet neutralises this Athanasian omission by ex- 
cluding from God every attribute akin to generation or ema- 
nation, and proclaiming the unity of persons to be a mere unity 
or conformity of will.' His language thus includes two oppo- 
site tendencies ; the Sabellian or Athanasian, making Christ of 
the substance of the Father, and the Arian, viewing him as a 
creation of the Father's will. The express declarations in the 
latter sense, coupled with a preponderating anxiety to assign 
to Christ an inferior and intelligible relation to the supreme 
Godhead, caused Origen to be regarded by many as precursor 
or even founder of Arianism. 

sisting in the giving of an equivalent to Satan, who, however, was cheated in tbe 
transaction, as he found himself incapable of appropriating the pure soul which the 
divine justice offered to his vindictiveness. 

* Contr. Cels. iv. 15. 

' Reprobation, in Origen, is merely the postponement of redemption and grace to 
some future development of existence, in the course of which all men are ultimately 
to be saved. 

' Agt. Celsus, viii. 12, quoting John x. 30. 
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13. The Arian Controversy, 

igen^s expedient of balancing eternity against subordina* 
and RO blending together the contradictory requirements 
feriority and equality in the Son, was abandoned by his 
ssors, who, perceiving that a generated being could not be 
;emal one, were obliged to confess that there must have 

a time when '^ Christ was not/^ But this granted, the 
5 argument as to his divinity, so long and laboriously 
.ed for, was overthrown. It was evident that the Son, if 
r a Son, could not be unbegotten as the Father was. If 
tten, he must have had a beginning ; an eternal generation 
lelf-contradictory. Moreover the notion of generation, of 
; parted from the Father's substance, implied corporeity and 
ibility; it therefore followed that the Son must be alto- 
it different from the Father and inferior to Him, and, indeed, 
generated at all, but created* by the Father's will, and 
ed out of nothing. The Logos, or divine element in Christ, 
In fact only a higher kind of human soul, modifying but 
essentially altering the humanity ; and his unity with God 
only a moral unity, or perfect coincidence of will. The 
ancbrian presbyter Arius, who, in addition to many Gospel 
ions, appealed to logical reasonings in defence of these Uni- 
n positions, contravened the evident tendency of his own 
ment when he still pretended to assert the divinity of 
st, his agency in creation and pre-existence. The Athana* 
party availed themselves of the inconsistency, and with the 
itted divinity of Christ reclaimed all the more elevated at- 
ites required by Christian sentiment, such as his divine 
lity and consubstantiality. It was impossible, they said, 

a mere creature could be also Creator, or that one who 
self had a commencement in time should be anterior to all 
J. How is it possible to sever the divine creative energy, to 
K)se for instance that God, finding it beneath his dignity to 
te the world, created the Son alone, leavings the Son to 
te other things ? And if the Son was not really and sub- 
tially God, but only at a certain epoch of time elevated for 
virtues to this dignity, he was only a deified man ; and then 
supposed power of conferring knowledge of God and eternal 

* According to ProT. viii. 22. 
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life upon the rest of mankind becomes an idle dream no longer 
to be seriously entertained. It was clear that Ariiis, by insist- 
ing too rigorously on one of the Christological alternatives, had 
jeopardised all that was dearest to Christian feehng ; and that 
the attempt to reason about Christ^s nature threatened to extin^ 
guish its superhuman character altogether. The difficulty coiild 
only be met by reuniting the ideas of sonship and eternity, 
denounced by the Arians as incongruous^ and by devising a suit- 
able expression for the ideal coaUtion. This was eflFected after 
the fashion already resorted to by Origen, and common in Catho- 
lic theology, of placing two contradictory ideas in juxtaposition, 
and making the dignity of one attribute neutralise the Umitation 
and inferiority implied by the other ; the result was eventuafly 
embodied in the Niccne formula, " God of God, light of Ught, 
very God out of very God, begotten, not made, being of one 
substance (homousios) with the Father.^^' A mystification like 
this was of course no answer to logical reasoning, and the only 
way in which it could be made even seemingly intelligible, was 
an appeal to the often repeated symbol of a ray of light, the ray 
being subsequent to the light, yet essentially imdistinguishable 
from it. But then if the Son were as a ray, a property or acci- 
dent that is of something precedent, his personality was again 
endangered ; and if it were urged that, in the case supposed, the 
analogy was only approximative, it no longer fulfilled its object 
of illustration. Either way there was a difficulty ; the choice 
lay between sensational imagery or incomprehensible mysticism; 
either the personality was sacrificed, or the analogy lost. The 
doctrine of consubstantiality, or of the ^^ Homousia,^' was, in 
fact, the setting all difficulty and reasoning at defiance for the 
purpose of realising the grand Christian idea of deifying Christ. 
When first broached it had been decried as ^^ Patripassian^' or 
" Sabellian,'^ i. e, as nullifying the Son^s personality, and had 
been on this account fonnally condemned by the Synod of 
Antioch (in A.D. 269). Athanasius readily employed the quib- 
bling resources of Catholicism to account for the inconvenient 
error of the Synod, without prejudice to the general infallibility 
of the church ; but found it less easy to escape the dogmatical 
dilemma, to keep clear both of Arianism and Sabelhanism. 
With the former he was obliged to acknowledge the distinct per- 
sonality of the Son ; with the latter he pleaded for an essential 

^ The creed concludes with an anathema against all the doctrines of Arianism* 
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ith the Father. In dealing with each adversary he took 
ent attitude^ without heeding the inconsistency which 
on one side what it contended for on the other. Had the 
ersy waited to be honestly decided by argument, it would 
jen impossible to have ever arrived at an adjudication, 
in most rehgious disputes, the predilections of the parties 
ed determined the issue. Christianity had come victori- 
[irough its struggle with heathenism/ and was on the 
f becoming the State rehgion. Its victory, of course, 
that of its favourite idea, «. e, the absolute divinity of 
nder. This was upheld by a majority of the bishops who 
d the first ^^ oecumenical^' or general coimcil convened by 
itine at Nicaea,* and the imperial influence overbore the 
3 of those who reluctantly accepted an already discredited 
\ and an obvious self-contradiction. What had before 
latter of mere speculative discussion was now a vital in- 
f the State ; the State naturally took part with the hier- 
and it is the interest of every hierarchy to make religion 
1, and to quell the importunity of reason by claiming im- 
eference to an unintelligible faith. It is observable that 
ortion as the church was emancipated from rivalry and 
tion, its leaders became magisterial and intolerant. It 
aarked by a heathen that wild animals did not behave 
avagely to one another than the Christians.* The plea 
ral treatment made by the infant church that " religion 
be forced, that it is a matter of words rather than whips, 
it faith ceases to be meritorious when ceasing to be vo- 
,'' was forgotten in the season of its success, and we now 
Christian writer* imploring the emperors of the day to 
the unconverted with the utmost rigour, and quoting in 
of persecution the inhuman precepts of the Jewish law- 
^^ Thou shalt not spare, neither shall thine eye pity.'' 



13. The Humanity of Christ. 

masius did not live to see the triumph of his opinions, 
continued to be disputed long after the Council of Nice. 

[ch soon after obtained the nickname of ^ PaganiBm,** or ^ the creed of 

*' the persecuted dwellers in holes and comers. 

. 325. ^ Amm. Marcellin. xzii. 5. 

licus Matemus; see Gieseler^s Ch. Hist. i. % p. 10. ' Dent. ch. ziii. 

1a 
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His life alternated between exile and court favour ; lie was four 
times banished^ and as often^ through the fluctuations of impe- 
rial opinion^ recalled. The emperors were rather organs of 
general feeling in the matter than theological partisans^ and 
history clearly shows that the course of dogmatical development 
was not fortuitous, but determined by the instinctive progress 
of Christian sentiment in its advance from vagueness to preci- 
sion. It was very generally felt that the public agitation of 
these abstruse questions, though really nothing more than the 
open statement of the inherent difficulties of the faith, was 
ludicrous as well as dangerous ; Constantine himself pointed 
out the policy of reserve,* and his son Constantius in -the 
interests of tranquilUty would have gladly suppressed discussion 
altogether, since " Grod alone," he said, '^ could know the 
manner of the begetting of the Son.^*' Yet all parties, lament- 
ing the sad necessity imposed upon them by their rivals, c(m- 
tinued the controversy,* and Christendom became a Babel of 
angry recriminations and excommunications. The Arians were 
branded as polytheistic, and in return taimted their opponents 
mth Tritheism or Sabellianisni. To avoid the latter charge, which 
indeed Athanasius himself had found it difficult to escape, the 
Eastern church, following Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, tried 
the middle course of " semi-Arianism,'' which, reverting to the 
old expedients of emanation and subordination, substituted the 
word Homoiousios for Homousios, or " similarity^' to God in 
place of " equality/* It would be tedious to follow all the minor 
hair-splittings of the question, the court intrigues, the vacillation 
of synods, the bitter persecutions, the reconciliation of opponents 
by means of some neutral form of enigmatical expression, and 
the severance of associates in theory on account of differences in 
practice. Even after the Emperor Theodosius had proclaimed 
Athanasianism to be the sole legitimate faith,^ and the Council (tf 
Constantinople* had settled the form of our present " Nicene" 
creed, the difficulty which had occurred in the case of the Son 
had to be encountered over again in that of the Holy Ghost, 
and fresh questions arose as to whether Christ had a human 

^ Gieseler, i. 2, p. 47. 

' De quo scriptum est, *^ geneiationem ejus quia enarrabit.** Qieseler, ib. i. ^t 
p. 58. 

' Gieseler, i. 2, p. 43, n. 

* All otber opinions he declared to be impious and mad, to be followed bj diTiM 
rengeance an4 imperial displeasure. Gieseler, ib. p. 74. 

» A.D. 381. 
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xnil besides his divine one^ and as to what might be the correct 
idea of the relation between these two constituents^ whether 
Siey were to be considered as blended in the unity of person^ 
XT the personaUty were to be sacrificed to the dualism of the 
latores. The desired union of finite and infinite in Christy was 
ittained only when to his divinity was added the idea of his 
perfect humanity. A bodily Redeemer had always been deemed 
IS essential for this purpose as a divine one^ but the character 
md completeness of the humanity varied in different theories^ 
md the difference which had existed in this respect between 
Ebionites and Gnostics^ or between the two classes of Monar- 
diians^ was revived in the fourth century between the schools of 
Ajitioch and Alexandria. Against the docetisrn of the early 
Ghacwtics^ who^ to preserve the celestial nature of Christ from 
Btaterial taint made his corporeity a mere phantasm^ it had 
been successfully urged that if Christ did not come in the fleshy 
Ike salvation effected by him was no better than a dream ; and 
it was now farther insisted that he must have had the soul as 
veQ as the body of humanity^ it being essential (as already 
•igaed by Tertidlian and others^) that he should share the 
ttuict nature he came to save. All the earlier Christian teachers 
kad assumed the spiritual part of Christ to be his divinity ; the 
idea of an additional human soul was first broached by Tertul- 
Hm, and became the subject of an elaborate theory with Origen. 
% the Arians this human soul was not required; since^ if 
Qffist were an essentially subordinate beings the more ancient 
ttd general notion making the Logos itself to be Christ^s soul^ 
fiittJdng as such all his earthly affections and mutations^ 
CKactly agreed with their theory. Nor did Athanasius at first 
Htpply one, although, by stipulating for the immunity of the 
liogos from all the sufferings, imperfections, &c., of Jesus, he 
Wis compelled to cancel either the sufferings, or the conscious 
Ikfttore of the sufferer. For if the Logos did not suffer, there 
Boold be no conscious sufferer; and if the sufferings were 
wholly overcome, and the human nature* raised above them by 
he divinity, Christ was the mere phantom Redeemer of the 
^ocetists. In regard to the profession of ignorance in Mark 
joii. 82), Athanasius could only explain that Christ, although 
ij no means really ignorant about the matter referred to, 
itteied no untruth, because he here spoke not as God, but as 
aan ; but then if he had no human soul, there was no conscious 

1 De Carne Christi, cb. t. 

L 2 
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subject of which ignorance could be truly predicated ; so that it 
last it became necessary to confess that he feigned ignoranee 
in order to avoid troublesome questions. Athanasius probaUj 
foresaw that two spiritual natures perilled the personal unity a 
Christ ; but he afterwards found this objection less dangerooB 
than the denial of his full humanity by Apollinaris^ bishop of 
Laodicea. ApoUinaris took an objection which applies to all 
the later orthodox Christology, that "very God'' could not 
blend in one with " very man/' since man is a self-determining 
agent^ and therefore to superadd divinity to man would be to 
make not one^ but two agents. Nor was it any answer to say 
that this reasoning held good only in material things^ of whid 
certainly two could not occupy the space of one ; for the ques- 
tion was not of spaces and dimensions^ but of consciousiess 
and thought ; man was a conscious being and so was God; 
they could not blend as persons into one conscious beings each 
preserving his own separate perfection. It seemed impossible 
to ApoUinaris to add Deity to a being already so complex as 
man, consisting, as usually supposed, of body, soul, and spirit, 
and he therefore dropped the spirit as clearly redundant in the 
composition. Gregory of Nyssa replied that the humanity (rf 
Christ, if destitute of soul, was no humanity at all; that 
Christ's human agency was on this supposition a mere sham; 
and what mattered it, he cried, to say that the divinity took the 
place of a soul ? The question was as to the humanity, and 
there could be no real humanity without its noblest part. 
ApoUinaris was not answered, but the exigencies of Christian 
sentiment prevailed, and the church, substituting a quaUtative 
adjustment for a quantitative one, decided that Christ com- 
prised not indeed two beings, but certainly two natures. 

The problem so stated contains a double inference; the 
combination of the natures, and the separate perfection of each 
nature. Hence two diflferent methods of treating it, corre- 
sponding respectively to the mystical or the logical tone of 
mind, and varying with the proportionate importance attached 
to one or the other point. If unity were chiefly kept in view, 
the natures would hardly be preserved ; and if perfection of the 
natures were insisted on, there was danger of infringing the 
unity. This alternative became conspicuous in the ant^onistic 
relation of the schools of Alexandria and Antioch ; the mystic 
would unite, the more logical theologian would treat two as 
two. The efforts of the Alexandrian theologians, based on the 
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pbilooophy of Plato and of Origen^ had from the first taken the 
direction of transcendental speculation about Qod, their final 
remit being the Trinitarian '' Homousia.^^ In this association 
of divine persons there was properly no room for a substantive 
kumanity, which indeed could rationally consist only with 
Vnitarianism. This inherent incongruity modifies in different 
ways the general Christian postulate of a combination of the 
two natures. Gregory of Nyssa declared that although there 
wcxe certainly two natures in Christy yet the human was so 
mbsorbed in the divine^ that^ like a drop m the ocean^ it was im- 
possible to distinguish it; whereas Theodore of Mopsuestia 
oescribed the union of natures as a sort of association^ in which 
the predicates of one member might allowably be transferred to 
the other. The school of Antioch^ commencing with Paul of 
Samosata^ strove to find a basis for theology in the real ; and 
only after determining Christ^s human character ventured to 
speculate upon his divinity. Although distinguished from 
Alezandrianism by its more rational and positive character^ its 
chief teachers (Diodorus of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia) seem to have offered no opportunity for angry impeach- 
Bient. This occurred for the first time when Nestorius^ 
|iatnarch of Constantinople and a disciple of Theodore^ ob- 
tectedto the epithet Gcorojcoc (mother of God)^ as applied to the 
Virgin Mary. He said that the only precedent to be found for 
mch language was the heathen mythology; that a creature 
cannot bring forth the creator^ or indeed anjrthing older than 
itself; and that the proper term should have been ^^ Mother of 
Christ/' or rather '^ mother of man,'' since, according to St. Paul 
far rather the author of " Hebrews'"), Christ had no mother. 
His vigilant enemy, the Alexandrian patriarch Cyril, seized the 
occasion for accusing him of unduly dividing Uhrist by sepa- 
tating the natures; and Nestorius anathematised Cyril for 
eonfounding them. The latter, in order more effectually to 
injore his opponent, accused him before the Roman bishop as a 
Vurnlent Fela^n, and of making Christ a mere man ; the con- 
iequence was his immediate condemnation, Cyril taking the 
naiiiB to declare in a series of deliberate anathemas (a common 
tofrm at the time of expressing opinions as to the faith) what 
be considered to be the true reading of the dogma in question. 
Tn the course of these disgraceful transactions, in which Nesto- 
jus fell a victim to his unscrupulous adversary, the latter signed 

1 Ck.YiL3. 
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a confession of faith amounting to a retractation of all he 
before asserted^ and an admission of the merely personal motiyes 
of his conduct. The strife was renewed when Eutyches^ 8np« 
ported by Alexandrian influence^ maintained the unity of the two 
natures subsequent to their combination in Christ, an idea 
declared heretical under the name of " Monophysitism^^ by the 
Council of Chalcedon/ which determined the said two natures 
to be permanently distinct^ and established the Christolo^cal 
formula, ^' perfect God and perfect man, consisting of a reason- 
able soul and human flesh ;" " and yet they are not two, but 
one Christ/' 



14. The Monophysites and Monotheliies. 

It seems strange that, whereas in the Trinity it was thought 
advisable to unite three persons in one nature or Being, in the 
case of the Son, two natures or beings should be thrown into 
one person. Reason requires that God should be only one; 
but Christian sentiment made it necessary to distinguish in 
Christ the two elements which it desired to unite. The Mo- 
nophysites not unreasonably thought the two abiding natures 
of the Chalcedon decree to amount to a severance of the per- 
son, and would not trust the enigmatical assurances of the 
church to the contrary against the evidence of their own 
senses. They approved the condemnation of Eutyches as 
guilty of docetism ; yet held that the coalition with divinity in 
Christ must have altered the condition of his humanity, argu- 
ing, that had he been a real man, Mary could not have con- 
tinued to be a vii'gin.* These discords, which continued for 
centuries, gave occasion for innumerable anathemas, and we 
look in vain for the boasted influence of the religion of pefwe 
and good-will amidst the endless jealousies of disputants. 
The Henoticon, or conciUatory decree of Zeno the Isaurian, 
was a concession to the Monophysites which produced an ex- 
change of anathemas between the patriarchs of Rome and 
Constantinople,* and a separation of the churches ; and the 
Emperor Anastasius, despairing of any theoretical agreement, 
confined himself to the office of constable among the rioters in 

> A.D. 451. • Timotheus " oiXowpof " in Gieseler, i. 2, p. 351. 

' Felix, the Roman bishop, damned Acacins for ever and ever — " Nunqoani 
anathematis vinculis exuendus.** Oieseler, i. 2, p. 358, n. 
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opes of maintaining the peace. Another luckless attempt on 
lie part of the Oreek Emperor Heraclius, in the seventh cen- 
my^ to conciliate the Monophysites^ only revived all the ran* 
our of the original quarrel. The Emperor thought that by 
opposing a unity of will in the person compounded of two 
atures^ he was conceding all that the Monophysites really 
ranted. But then this concession would have been incon- 
istent with the hypothesis of two natures^ and was therefore 
pposed by the majority^ who decided that there are in Christ 
not only two natures^ but two wills ; the latter, however, not 
ontrary, but in exact harmony with one another. The will, 
t was argued, is not a personal quality (for then it would be 
lecessary to suppose three wills in the Trinity),* but one be- 
onging to the nature, und Christ spoke sometimes in his 
lunian, sometimes in his divine character. But then a duality 
j£ will almost inevitably entails a duality of person, since it is 
impossible that the will or thought of the finite can be sup- 
posed exactly to tally with that of the infinite. 



15. Augustin and Pelagianism, 

The Western church took comparatively little interest in the 
metaphysical disputes of the Eastern. It seemed, like the old 
Bomans, to have relinquished speculation, in order to concentrate 
its attention on perfecting its government. Less divided within 
itself, and directed by an arbitrary central authority, its chief 
wielded a power which often exercised decisive influence over the 
theological contentions of its rival. Indeed, one of the Popes* 
in a letter to the Patriarch of Constantinople, expressly abjured 
the dangerous subtleties of Trinitarian controversy, and sagely 
observed that such inquiries were matters for grammarians 
rather than for Christians. Eventually, however, it gave birth 
to a theological doctrine of its own, characteristic of its peculiar 
predilections. This was mainly the work of Augustin, whose 
snrstem was well adapted to be the doctrinal code of ecclesias- 
tical absolutism, and whose voluminous writings were the chief 
text-books of the mediaeval theologians. 

Although, through the decisions of councils, dogma was ever 

^ An idea, says Pope Agatho, which seems profane and too absurd. 
' Honorius I. See Scfa^oeckh^s K. Oeschichte, vol. xx. p. 401. 
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becoming more precise^ and the circle of allowable discussion 
narrower^ there still remained open an ample field of theologies/ 
inqmry^ and provided a man was orthodox in regard to the Sao 
and the Trimty^ he might think and say what he pleased about 
the origin of the sonl^ the resurrection and judgment^ divine 
retribution^ and many other things. Among these were the 
important topics of the relative position of man^ the nature 
of sin and evil^ and the subjective conditions of salvation. 
Freedom of will^ and also the necessity of grace to counteract the 
effects of human depravity^ had always been vaguely admitted 
That in order to rescue man from the consequences of the Fall 
his own will must co-operate with God's grace, was the general 
doctrine of the early Latin as well as Greek church. This 
necessarily followed from the manner in which the two deter* 
mining conditions, predestination and nuH'al free agency, mingle 
in the New Testament ; apparently warranting by their irregular 
association reliance indifferently on either or on both. The 
Fathers held both to be necessary. No one, they said, is forced 
to accept salvation, nor does grace anticipate free choice ; it is 
for us to will and choose, for God to aid and give effect to our 
good intentions. To those passages in St. Paul* which seem to 
refer everything to divine election, they opposed others assum- 
ing human independence,* sometimes even altering the teit in 
order to accommodate the meaning. But since it is difficult to 
reconcile the apparent contrast of freedom and necessity, human 
choice and divine prearrangement, there was generally an undue 
bias to one side of the alternative, the Greek church insisting 
especially on free will, while the less self-relying genius of the 
Latin learned from Tertullian to lean submissively upon grace, 
and to look on sin as the inherited corruption of human nature. 
The opinions of Augustin bear the impress of his life. His 
early years were a long struggle between passion and con- 
science. The impetuosity with which he at first abandoned 
himself to worldly pleasures was fortunately restrained by the 
remonstrances of his mother, and he began to employ himself 
more usefully by teaching rhetoric at Carthage. While so 
doing he fell among the Manichseans, whose explanations of the 
origin of evil interested his imagination, and suggested an 
excuse for his frailties. But dissatisfied with these, and having 
understood from Archbishop Ambrose at Milan, that certain 
passages in the Old Testament which offended reason might be 

' As Rom. ix. I64 cosup. 2 Tim. ii. 20. ^ Origen de Princip. iii. 1, 22. 
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latisfactorily explained in a spiritual or '^ non natural^' sense^ 
be began to conceive hopes of finding repose for his soul within 
die church. His rebelUous nature^ however^ continued to lead 
turn astray^ until some casual words which he took for a celestial 
idmonition gave strength to his better determinations^ so that 
be b^^ assiduously to read the Scriptures^ especially St. Paul^ 
md to lead a life of devout retirement and study. 

In the character of churchman he now assumed that every 
Kerning instance of contrariety between reason and revelation 
■luat be a mistake. In such cases either the reasonings he 
Qiought^ must be false^ or the rendering of the text inaccurate. 
He did not, however, counsel the slavish adherence to the letter 
practised by the school of Antioch/ but claimed an inward in- 
^[iiration attesting and confirming the external, and declared that 
he would not believe the Bible itself if unsanctioned by the 
dinrch. He thought, with Cyprian, that no one can have God 
for his Father who has not the church for his mother ; that none 
can be saved as belonging to Christ except the recognised 
members of his body. Everything without the church he held 
to be accursed, and even the virtues of the heathen to be 
qpecious sin. In earlier life he had devoted himself with ardour to 
the study of philosophy, doing full homage to the merits of the 
Qre^k masters, and valuing reason above authority as an avenue 
to wisdom. But when salvation and the interests of souls and 
of the church became the grand objects of his attention, he 
drew back from what he now found to be at least suspicious 
and untrustworthy. He did not absolutely repudiate philosophy, 
which he admitted to have anticipated many truths, and to have 
moreover supplied the resources of dialectics and rhetoric em- 
ployed by himself in his speculations. But he looked on it as 
inferior and subsidiary only ; it had mistaken the true end, or 
the true means of reaching what could only be attained through 
Jesus Christ. 

The instinctive mistrust always more or less evinced by 
Christianity for p]y)fane learning, was evidently degenerating 
into hostiUty; and its speculations became in consequence 
more strictly confined to the limited circle of its own ideas. 
From its original consciousness of blended deprivation and 
felicity, the sense of present poverty combined with the pro- 

* EuBebins, Bishop of Emesa, used to say, ^ would that we were contented with 
Scripture alone, believing Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, without prying into things 
that are not recorded ! ** Oieseler, i. 2, p. 92. 

l3 
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spect of an ideal superabuDdant wealthy it had been led to an 
intense and prolonged study of the divine object typifying both 
its humiliation and its hope^ endeavouring to discover its own 
explanation within the triune nature of the Godhead. The 
attention which had before been thus almost exclusively directed 
to the objective study of God, the Logos^ and the Trinity, re- 
verted, in Augustin, with passionate earnestness to the problems 
of the moral feelings, substituting anthropological speculation 
for theological, and striving to secure peace of conscience by a 
more intense self-abandonment to the subjective conditioDs of 
the faith. With a success very different from Origen's, Au- 
gustin undertook to form the manifold results of Chnstian 
thought into system ; but the doctrine occupying in his system 
the foremost place, and giving unity to the whole, is based on 
the peculiar sense in which the notion of estrangement is 
brought home to the conscience under the form of sin. Sin 
Dnsidered as original and hereditary, had become a part of 
man^s nature. Its subtle poison had so penetrated all the \ 
recesses of his being, that he no longer, as with Origen, pos- 
sesses in himself the means of restoration by means of his own 
free energies. The deep depravity thus rendering the natural 
man absolutely incapable of good, and which Augustin refers 
chiefly to the evil concupiscence which had been a stumbling- 
block to himseK, he ascribes to the Fall, through which the 
moral and physical perfection of man's original condition was 
forfeited. All that henceforth he can have of good or of real 
freedom of choice depends on divine grace, which, guided, of 
course, by church manipulation, arbitrarily confers on some, 
without merit on their part, conversion and salvation, while the 
rest of mankind retain their natural corruption, and by an in- 
scrutable decree are left to eternal damnation. 

Most of the recognised dogmas of the church took their de- 
terminate form in the course of polemical controversy. Pela- 
gius and Celestius, two monks resident at Rome, earnestly 
advocated the doctrine of free-will, in ordeii to encourage indi- 
vidual morality. They took umbrage at certain words of 
Augustin in his " Confessions'' * addressed to Gk)d : '^ Give 
what thou commandest, and command what thou pleasest;'' 
for, they said, if God himself effects in us by means of his 
grace what He enjoins us to do, the injunction is idle; it is ad- 
dressed to his grace rather than to us, and we are no longer 

» Ch. X. 29. 
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i^ssponsible agents. Surely his commaiids are addressed to us^ 
i.e. to our Ynil, which is then aided by grace to obey them. 
Celestius taught that grace is conferred in proportion to desert^ 
and is, therrfore, itself dependent on free-will; for, though 
right action may suppose the co-operation of grace, right in- 
tention must and ought to precede it. Pelagius denied " ori- 
ginal^' or inherited sin, Umiting the evil effects of the Fall to 
evil example. Man, he said, is required to be sinless; con- 
sequently he ought to have the means of being so, and his 
free-will is the high and inalienable privilege of his nature. 
It is the property of all men; but is conjoined with better 
fieudlities and aids of grace in Christianity alone. Grace may 
be either the advantage derived from Christ's teaching and 
example, the forgiveness of sin, or the divine assistance ; but 
then this assistance is not, according to Pelagius, a direct influ- 
ence over the will, but only an aid for enlightening the under- 
standing. Distinguishing faculty, will, and act, the first alone, 
be thought, is from grace, the others depend on man himself. 
Augustm repUed, that St. Paul, as if foreseeing these errors, 
had, in Philip, ii. 13, expressly contradicted them, ascribing to 
Gk)d the veiy qualities which Pelagius referred to man. More- 
over grace addresses not the understanding only, but the will ; its 
action is direct, supernatural, and " prevenient '/' it is indispen- 
sable for emancipating man from his innate disposition to evil, as 
well as for determining him in the way of good. Augustin had at 
first allowed to free-will an initiative of faith or good intention ; 
and certainly it was Adam^s liberty of choice which gave occa- 
sion for his fall. But since the Fall, and the consequent cor- 
ruption of human nature, man, he said, is utterly incapable of 
willing anything good ; it is God alone who enables him both 
to will and to do. God foresaw the Fall ; and though He did 
not will it. He did not oppose it. It was necessary, in order to 
exhibit to the full extent the perfection of his own nature, 
his mercy and justice, and his power of changing evil into 
good. There are many things appearing indisputably real and 
certain to the superficial eye of man, which in the higher view 
of Omnipotence exist not. Evil is one of these ; * it is not an 
effect, but a defect; without it, as in a picture without sha- 
dows, there could be no beauty, no adequate appreciation of 

1 This is no doubt said against the Manichaeists; but Augustin finds moral evil 
to be an inexplicable enigma^ and, in fact, returns to Manichaeism. See Ritter*6 
Christ. Philos. ii. 356, 358 ; and the Tubingen Theol Magazine, toL ▼. pp. 93, 96. 
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good. Notwithstanding this^ the evil consequences of the M, 
in Augustin's view^ were such that Grod would have been per- 
fectly justified in destroying the whole human race ; and man 
' ought^ therefore^ to be thankful that Kis Maker had predeter- 
mined to save a select few from the fate justly merited by all. 
And if the Fall were advantageous for the display of the mvine 
attribute of mercy in effecting a redemption^ the limitation of 
mercy to a few was equally well calculated to exalt the idea of 
divine justice ; and also advantageous to the elect in makmg 
them more acutely feel their own demerit in the punishment of 
those who^ perhaps^ were not intrinsicsJly worse than them- 
selves. 

In this gloomy hypothesis^ suggested partly by St. Paul, but 
mainly recommended^ no doubt^ by the nielancholy expenenoe 
of its author^ everything reposes on the inscrutable decrees of 
God. He has mercy on whom He will have mercy, and whom 
He will He hardeneth; He is as the potter, forming vessels capri- 
ciously to honour or dishonour. The earlier Fathers had con- 
strued the texts asserting predestination in the sense of a 
conditional decree, or mere foreknowledge on the part of God; 
the hardening of Pharaoh's heart, for instance, was explained 
as permissive or temporary, and election was still dependent on 
preliminary free-will. Augustin, by assuming an absolute, 
irrevocable decree, excluded all men from the free exercise of 
will except the first who so fatally abused it. None of Adam's 
posterity could do right without grace ; their freedom was only 
a freedom in the way of mischief; nor, on the other hand, 
could any of the truly elect * go wrong : an arbitrary dispensa- 
tion, not only in itself contradictory (since the all-subjugating 
decree must have preceded the assumed free-will of Adam), but 
unworthy of a good God, nay, of a good man ; it was, in fact, 
fate under the name of favour ; in the first instance subverting 
free choice by a necessity of evil, and afterwards by a necessity 
of good. Even Augustin did not venture to adopt these doc- 
trines without qualification ; and however acceptable they may 
have been to the church, as holding the arbitrary stewardship 
of divine grace, they were far less so to the monks, whose 
ascetic practices they robbed of their value. Hence there arose 
among the monks of Southern France the modified view after- 
wards called semi-Pelagian, which, resolving predestination into 

> The irresistible grace, ^ Secundum propositnm vocatL** Rom. yiii. 28. 
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prescience^ andxmitiiig grace with free-will^ bore a close resem- 
Uance in these respects to earlier Christianity. Grace was ad- 
mitted to be necessary^ but the germs of good were still alive 
in the heart, and the purpose of God was not to save a few 
only, but all.^ About a century after the commencement of 
these controversies/ a mild form of Augustinism was approved 
as orthodox at a synod assembled in France; yet semi-Pela- 
gianism was still taught, and the church in general held a 
middle course between the predestinarian and Pelagian ex- 
tremes. 

Every system of Christian speculation supposed an antago- 
nism, and the r^noval of that antagonism ; a fall and a recon- 
cilement. But in none of these systems was either the one 
alternative or the other intelligibly accounted for; and, in 
general, they may be said to amount only to a more or less fan- 
.dful variation in expressing the notions which were the basis of 
Hie original assumption. Origen could not be said to have 
solved the difficulty, when, placing himself aloof from Christian 
.feelinjg, he imagined a universe nominally free, but acting me- 
dianically in an incessant oscillation between matter and spirit, 
without any adequate motive for its commencement, or satis- 
factory explanation of its end ; the general human feeling of 
impeiiection and short-coming, out of which the whole question 
had arisen, being little interested in a metaphysical byplay 
only remotely connected with its internal aspirations and expe- 
riences. The Trinitarian controversy may be considered as 
merely a new form of expressing the original sentiment. Here 
the subjective Christian feeling was transferred to the divine 
essence ; within which, as in a solemn theatre, the drama of 
the soul's estrangement and return was variously represented 
by different theorists : one party under the symbol of a human- 
ised Christ, unconsciously portraying the more repulsive aspect 
of the problem in the unquestionable fact of human alienation ; 
while the other, under the guise of the Sabellian or Athanasian 
formulas, too exclusively pressed the intuitive consciousness of 
divine reunion. It was, however, found impossible to preserve 
a satisfactory medium in the management of the two sides of 
the proposition : either the unity of God or man's reality was 
sacrificed; the process of redemption was either wholly lost 
sight of, or inadequately carried out. The system of Augustin 

1 Accoidiogto 1 Tim. ii. 4, and Rom. yii. 18. * A.D. 529. 
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presents in many respects the strongest contrast to that 
Origen. It represents more exactly and literally the Christia,:^ 
feeling of deficiency and separation^ which it explains^ not, as iJC 
the Trinitarian controversy, by referring to the metaphysicaJj 
but to the moral attributes of the Deity. The antagonism here 
returns to its original starting-point of moral sentiment ; whicli 
representing God as just on one hand and gracious on the 
other, assigns to man a ballanced allotment of partial electioxi 
or reprobation. The chasm left by sin is indeed filled up ; bat 
the means employed satisfy neither the understanding nor the 
conscience. Why should a gracious God, if able to save, not 
extend to all his saving grace ? or why, if just, should He not 
execute upon all the just sentence incurred by their hereditary 
depravity ? The grace and the reprobation are alike arbitrary 
and unaccounted for ; and the whole hypothesis is little more 
than a modified Manichseism, transferring the partial and tyran- 
nical dealing of the church to the divine government of the 
world. The pretended explanation is really only an appeal to 
unlimited authority and a recommendation of unreasoning sub- 
mission. In the presence of the church speculation became dumb, 
and the religious feehngs obtained a temporary respite ; but the 
pause was only temporary, and was purchased by sacrificing all 
the freedom and faculties which dignify man. 
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of the two callings ; and Jerome said truly, '' Confessio Trini- 
tatis est ignoratio ^cientiad-" those who confess the Trinity 
must bid farewell to science. The polemical disputations about 
this subject which occupied the attention of the more educated 
members of the Greek church, were no more calculated to enlarge 
the intellectual faculties than to promote the true interests of 
religion ; and even the logical acuteness developed during the 
process ceased to be of value when authority took the disputed 
matter into its own hands, when, for instance, it was dog- 
matically declared by the church that Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost together, were neither greater nor more than the Father 
alone. The literary controversy between heathenism and 
Christianity was rather a superficial appeal to prejudice and 
passion, than a trial of impartial criticism and learning; and 
the writings on the anti-Christian side were, shortly after their 
composition, deliberately destroyed by the barbarous piety of 
the emperors. In vain the Roman Senate pleaded on behjJf of 
the religion with which the old republic had reconquered the 
world. In Alexandria, the accomplished Hypatia was crueDy 
murdered by the accomplices of a Christian bishop ; and the 
cause of the new religion was most undeservedly promoted by 
the ignorant disappointment of a heathen multitude, who ex- 
pected that the destruction of the Serapeion by a Christian mol) 
would have been immediately followed by a return of chaos. 
The unsuccessful attempt of Julian proved how inevitable was 
the change which Constantine had anticipated, and which may 
be said to have been consummated, when an edict of the into- 
lerant Justinian (a.d. 529) closed at Athens the last asylum of 
heathen learning. 



2. Extemalism of the Church, 

Constantine's conversion made a great change in the relative 
condition of the Christians. Suddenly raised from a perse- 
cuted sect to be the predominant, if not the more numerous 
party, they were richly remunerated for their tribute of poli- 
tical influence by the liberality of the emperors. The Christian 
churches succeeded to the inheritance of Paganism, and were 
endowed with the confiscated wealth of heretics and heathens. 
Under these circumstances, great multitudes became converts 
who were actuated only by sordid motives of self-interest. I^^ 
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addition to the power of holding property and many valuable 
bmnxmities^ the Christians had the privilege^ in several cases^ 
of a special jurisdiction ; and the rights of arbitration^ moral 
censorship^ and supervision of the poor^ which had been already 
exercised by the bishops^ had a very different significance in 
the hands of an established hierarchy holding a sort of tribu- 
nitian power^ and issuing sentences of excommunication against 
the highest officers of the State.^ These boons attracted many 
to the priesthood who were unqualified for it, and it was pre- 
eisely at this time that the clergy began to set up specific 
pretcMsions in contradistinction to the laity. They treated 
the Christian church as heir of the Jewish temple, and applied 
the Levitical ordinances to themselves. Spiritual offices be- 
came the object of an unseemly competition, the hypocritical 
candidates pretending all the while to be coerced into accept- 
ing their appointments.* The bishops began to put forth 
claims of superiority to the civil magistrates; they were ad- 
dressed as "most holy,'^ "most reverend,^' *^most blessed 
Lords ;^' even emperors, ere long, were expected to bow to 
them and wait on them.* " As the soul surpasses the body in 
dignity, so,^^ say the Apostolical Constitutions, "does the 
priestfy surpass tne kingly power /^ and Gregory of Nazianzus 
addresses the rulers of the State in terms often afterwards 
repeated : " The law of Christ places you under the authority 
of our chair ; for we, too, are in authority ; nay, a higher 
authority than yours ; unless, indeed, the spirit is to serve the 
flesh, and heavenly things earthly." They summoned the civil 
functionary to obey them on pain of an excommunication, 
which not only deprived the intractable of the consolations oif 
religion, but of food and shelter.* This power was effectually 
promoted by the progress of centralisation. The aristocracy of 
presbyters had given place to the spirit of monarchy, and the 
bishops decided in their assemblies, or synods, every disputed 
question of creed or law, as sole representatives of the spiritual 
authority of their respective churches. Each member of the 
synod had originally an equal voice; but the city bishops 
imitated the example of the great metropolitan prelates in 
usurping authority over those of the country, so that the scale 
of dignity ascended gradually from the provmcial bishop to the 

J Gieseler, i. 2, 168. « Gieseler, i. 2, 31 2. » Gieseler, i. 2, 176, n. 

^ See the excommimications issued by Athanasius, Synesios, and Cyril, in Qiesekr, 
i. 2, 168, n. 8. 
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diocesan^ and from the diocesan to the metropolitan or pa- 
triarch. Even of these^ some were distinguished above othen 
by poUtical or other accidents ; and, in the middle of the fifih 
century, the whole episcopacy of the East had become subject 
to the four leading sees of Constantinople, Alexandriai An- 
tioch, and Jerusalem ; among which the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, notwithstanding his want of apostoUcal antecedents, 
eventually attained pre-eminence. But imder the control of 
the empire, a Christian bishop could only be the head of a 
privileged class. The emperors convened councils, influenced, 
and often decided, episcopal elections, and even interposed their 
authority in matters of doctrine. They had, too, the often 
difficult task of acting as umpires in ecclesiastical squabbles, 
and of deciding which side was to be considered the trae 
church; the latter, of course, exhibiting in return profbae 
loyalty to its imperial patron, while there were no bounds to 
the revolutionary licence of the losers.* Under inunediate 
court restraint, the Eastern Patriarchate never advanced be- 
yond the condition of an adjunct to the State. It was other- 
wise at Rome. The great metropolis, immemorially acciu- 
tomed to domination, communicated its ambitious instincts to 
the prelates, who, less controlled by State influence, and less 
disturbed by internal disputes than elsewhere, presided over 
the only church which, in the West, had apostolical preten- 
sions. After the severance of the empire in a.d. 895, and still 
more during the barbarian incursions, the Bomim See, ascrib- 
ing to Peter what in reality it owed to its own local position, 
became more and more independent, and its sufifragan bishops 
and people more inured to look on it as their head. Its claims 
were favoured as well by the emperors, as by the liberal treat- 
ment of the Ostrogothic monarchs, and, in imitation of the 
practice in civil cases, it began to send dictatorial rescripts 
or '^ decretals^' to its subject provinces. Its precedency was 
enlarged and confirmed under Leo the Great, who (a«d. 445) 
prevailed on the Emperor Yalentinian the Third to acknowledge 
the Roman pontiff as supreme head of the Western church; 
and when the empire of the West was destroyed,* and the con- 
quest of Upper Italy by the Lombards (568) had subverted 
Byzantine influence at Rome, its bishops proceeded unchecked 
with their ambitious projects. The Gothic king, Theodoric, 
allowed a Roman Synod to proclaim its absolute immunity 

1 Gieteler, i. 2, 179, n. 10. > A.D. 476. 
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from lay interference; Gelasius I. declared that Peter's auc- 
ceasor owned no earthly superior, and from the time of Gre- 

athe Great,' the dependence of the Roman primate was 
more than uominal. 
The familiar name of Papa (father), already a common 
Wiecopal appellation, was specifically a])propriated hy him, as 
Ulit of Patriarch had been by his rival at Constantinople. 
His temporal power, first called into action by the necessity, in 
the unprotected state of Italy, of exercising the fmictions of 
wivemment and providing for self-defence against the Lom- 
'lards, was a natural consequence of the spiritual, and this 
nf^Wi was largely increased by the accession of the Gothic and 
Teutonic nations to Catholicity. The missionary laboura of 
Augustin and Boniface (Winfried) among the Anglo-Saxons 
and Gennana, were carried on in the interests of Roman supre- 
macy. In support of it, the popes appealed not to s)'nDds and 
emperors, but to Peter and Christ; they reminded the Frankisfa 
Icings that the heavenly keys were an heir-loom of fearful 
import intrusted to their keeping. The general ignorance 
t^ncouraged their usurpations by making it difficult to expose 
tliem; and they were thus induced to briug forward forged 
documents to give a semblance of right to their exorbitant 
claims, e.ff. the pretended donation of Constantiue to Syl- 
vester, making over to him the Western Empire, For a lay- 
nun to question the moi'ality and actions of a priest was, ac- 
cording to the high-church pi-etensiona of Cyprian, to ques- 
tion God himself who had appointed them, to rebel against 
Christ Olid agaiiist the Gospel.* Yet the clergy, even in the 
golden days of the priniEeval church, were little entitled by 
their conduct to any extraordinary consideration. Jcjrotne 
deaeribes them as legacy hunters who devoured widows' houses 
and pandered to the vilest lusts. Seated at the bedside of an 
aged invalid, they hypocritically assumed the assiduity of the 
nurse, and professed to hope that he felt better, but trembled 
at the appearance of the physician. It was^ even found nc- 
ceosary to enact a law forbidding churchmen to frequent the 
bouses of widows and orphans, and making void the gifts or 
legacies uhtaiuctl by their exuberant displays of affectionate 
iiitcrest. The sleek ecclesiastic, qiruug from the dregs of 
poverty, had become an epicure who could make dainty dis- 
tinctions in gastronomy j who, if a layman was notoriously 
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hospitable, just, and generous, raised an outcry against him as 
an undutiful son of the church, as if it were wrong for any 
other to do what had been so grievously neglected by himself.^ 
The moral influence of such a teacher could not be very salu- 
tary. The Christian mind was strongly impressed with tlie 
paramount importance of religion; but it was religion con- 
sidered above and apart from ordinary human interests, not 
as intimately united with them. Church religion was gross 
and external ; overvaluing all those palpable outward demon- 
strations which powerfully influence the superstitious, but 
which really arrest the wholesome extension of its influence to 
the conduct and the heart. As debtors to the foolish as wdl 
as to the wise, the priests, despairing, or perhaps incapable, of 
using spiritual means, had recourse to carnal; so that mag- 
nificent churches, rich vessels, and all the paraphernalia of 
pontifical parade, laughed to scorn the ancient simplicity. 
Asceticism and outward observance usurped the place of morals, 
and the imagination was gratified by gorgeous ceremonies, 
miraculous legends, and an absolutely heathen worship of 
reliques and saints. Women and children used the gospel, 
not to read, but to hang round their necks as a charm ; and 
the clergy themselves patronised these follies, vying with each 
other in playing off tricks of astrology and sorcery.* No 
doubt they had a difficult part to play, 'fhey had to deal with 
men who seemed incapable of being religious without being 
superstitious; a rabble converted without any serious convic- 
tions, and who, immemorially dissolute and demoralised, looked 
on Christianity itself with heathen eyes. It has generally been 
thought advisable by reformers to offer as little violence as 
possible to prejudice and habit ; to insinuate wholesome inno- 
vations quietly and discreetly under the disguise of ancient 
formalities. Yet it may be reasonably doubted whether any 
real improvement can be secured by such a stratagem ; and 
whether the mental change imagined to have been effected 
unconsciously, has to any useful purpose been effected at all. 
The Christian teacher was, often from inability himself to 
appreciate the character of his calling, utterly disqualified from 
exercising it in a way which should be profitable to others; 
and often carried the principle of accommodation to excess, 
conniving, like Gregory the Great in converting the Anglo- 

> See Gieseler, i. 2, 308, n. * Gieseler, i. 2, 314. 
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kaons^ at the continuance of pagan habits, in the vain hope 
bat the old root of superstition would ripen into Christian 
mit.^ Thus idolatry and polytheism became intimately blended 
dth Christianity;* and, in the course of the fourth century, 
he Yirgin Mary took the highest rank among saints, after 
i protracted controversy as to her proper title, whether it 
wight to be " Mother of God,'' or only '' Mother of Christ/' 
[mage worship came later, although the churches had long 
3een filled with images and pictures, not, indeed, confessedly 
Intended for worship, but only to feed the eyes and direct the 
thoughts of the gross and uneducated. So great was the 
ittachment of the Romans to this old idolatry under a new 
name, that the edict of Leo the Isaurian against image wor- 
ship provoked an insurrection, which the temporising bishop 
of the day found it difficult to appease. To every church 
interdict was annexed a specific condition of absolution for its 
infringement, and the vulgar saw in this convenient arrange- 
ment the opportunity of gratifying every passion with im- 
pmuty. Immunity from crime was already bartered for money 
payments. Every one was expected to bequeath to the church 
some portion of his property; if he died without acquitting 
himself of the obligation, the church punished him for this 
presumed fraud upon her rights, by taking the " administra- 
tion'' of his effects entirely into her own hands. She appro- 
priated what she had undertaken to dispose of for ^^ pious 
uses," or for the use of the poor, to her own use, as being by 
&r the most meritorious pauper ; she was presumed to have 
been the more immediate object of the intention of the de- 
ceased, having a better conscience than laymen, as well as 
more knowledge of what would conduce to the benefit of the 
deceased's soul.' The terrors of hell and excommunication 
were the chief influences which she brought to bear upon the 
mind, and provided a man approved himself ''after God's own 

' Gregory direoU the heathen fones to he spared in order that the people, readily 
crowding to their old familiar haunts, should become insensibly accustomed to the 
true God; and since it had been customary to slaughter oxen at sacriBces, he 
advites that tabernacles of boughs of trees should be erected near the fimes so 
spared, and that there religious conyiviality should be celebrated in the usoal way 
in honour of the blessed Martyrs whose relics were kept there. Gieseler, L 2, 467. 

* **Adhuc pristini^ paganorum superstitione detenti eultum Tenerationis pluf 
dsmoniis quam Deo persoWunt.^ ^ Cibos mortnis offimmt, et post corpus Domini 
Bcratas dsemoni escas accipiunt** Gieseler, i. 2, 454. 

s Blackstone's Comment, ii. 494 ; Hallam*s Middle Ages, il 203, and Mnxat^ i* 
there cited. 
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heart ^^ by being a dutiful son of the churchy there was scdrcely 
any limits to the atrocities he might commit.^ 



8. The Monks. 

The increasing worldliness of the church caused a reaction 
similar in character and motive to the original Christian move* 
ment. Christianity professed to be unworldly^ and^ as before 
remarked^ partook from the first of that ascetical repugnance ta 
terrestrial gratifications which has always characterised Oriental 
religion. Many instances of this occur in St. Paulas epistles;* 
and the Clementine Homilies denounce the possession of property 
beyond the most necessary covering as a kind of sin. Mat- 
thew^s Gospel speaks in similar terms;' but Mark modifies the 
stringency of the rule so far as to allow a stafi^ sandals^ and 
even two coats^ provided they be not both worn at once. The 
Gnostic gave a speculative expression to that abhorrence of 
material things which the Montanist pretender to exclusive 
spiritualism exhibited in his life ; while the churchy which was 
always a conforming rather than a reforming institution, relaxed 
the inconvenient rigour of antiquity/ and placed fasts, penances, 
and religious observance generally, on an easier and more indul- 
gent footing. The influence of Catholicism depended on its 
capacity of expansion and self-adaptation to human wants. Its 
^^ universalism" consisted in the generality of the test distinguish- 
ing its members. Ostensibly this test was unity of doctrine; 
but since the church discouraged all over-curious inquiry and 
controversy, the real all-sufKcing qualification was obedience. 
Purity of life could not have been insisted on without becoming 
a palpable and constant source of disparity and disruption. In 
the exercise of its plenary apostolic authority, the church 
smoothed over the scandals of individual delinquency by means 
of penance and absolution ; but its indulgence, however neces- 
sary to the generality of men, was revolting to the consciences 
of those who thought the cause of Christ betrayed by making 
his yoke too easy. Hence the church was never strictly speak- 
ing Catholic j there were always persons claiming to be Chris- 
tians by virtue of their moral purity, independently of any 
ordinance of man. The party of the Roman presbyter Nova- 

> Gieseler, i. 2, 452, 453. " Rom. xiv. 2; 1 Cor. vii. 1. » Ch. x. 9. 

^ Comp. Recognitiones in Cotelerius, i. 487; 1 Tim. iy. 3. 
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is/ who styled themselves ^^ KaOapoi/' t. e. purists or 
ists^ were dissentients of this kind; they disapproved 
facility of the church in reinstating apostates; holdings 
ccordance with the well-known decision of the Epistle 
e Hebrews^ the commission of any gross crime after bap- 

to be inexpiable. The practice of the church was still 
i lax than its theory. Worldly success had been succeeded 
eneral corruption. The priests were ignorant, avaricious^ 
^ing; the people Christians only in name^ a prey to 
igacy and superstition. Religion was respectable con- 
ity; fasts^ almsgivings and praying had superseded weightier 
ers ; virginity was ridiculously over-estimated ; eveiy pos- 
offence had its easy condition of absolution^ and the per 
a of sin and satisfaction was accurately catalogued in 
fitical hand-books. The moral sentiment, dissatisfied with 
itate of the church, naturally sought relief in a different 
tion. Persecution had stimulated many of the more 
usiastic votaries of asceticism to quit society, like the 
mt Essenes and Therapeutse, in order to indulge their 
tional propensities more unremittingly and securely ; and 
1 Christianity in ceasing to be persecuted had forfeited its 
character, as no longer implying the worldly discomfort of 
bildren, multitudes were induced to imitate the example of 
Egyptian anchorites Antony and Paul, until the most 
lal solitudes not only of Egypt, but other eastern countries, 
me populous with self-exiled fanatics seeking imion with 

by abandoning intercourse with their fellow-creatures, 
ation, the love of idleness, the remorse of the criminal, and 
distress of the pauper, swelled 4;he number of those who 
^e to save themselves by flight from the difBculties and 
jneracy of the world. Their rude efforts to subdue the 
r to the spirit often produced a frightful amount of physical 
moral torture : in leaving the world they had not left them- 
» ; the passions outlived the maceration of the body, and 
inhappy victims of superstitious folly lay writhing in agony 
be ground, while the wUd beasts and scorpions surrounding 
1 seemed to their sickly fancy to change into bevies of fair 
ens; in vain they declaimed, counted, or repeated the 
ibet ; many became insane, or committed suicide in their 
lir. The popularity of monasticism attests the prevalence 
feeling that theaims of Christianity had ^o.t been realised; 

* A.D. %5i. 
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^hile the rudeness of the expedient resorted to for the purpose 
of making good the deficiency proves how impossible it wu 
for uneducated minds^ Jiowever enthusiastic^ to compreheDd 
them. The monastic Hfe was an object of enthusiastic enoo- 
miimi to the most famous Fathers of the churich^ to Athamsius, 
Ambrose^ Basils Jerome^ Chrysostom^ and others ; they asserted 
it to be a higher species of virtue^ a revival of the piimidve 
Christianity described in the Acts of the Apostles/ whose 
animating principle was certainly antagonism to the demorali- 
sation and injustice of the world. Chrysostom declares that he 
would gladly see such order and probity among mankind at 
large as should make monasteries unnecessary ; but the reverse 
of this was the fact, the cities were dens of infamy, the desert 
alone was prolific in fruits of philosophic meditation. Monas- 
ticism was imitation of Elias and the Baptist ; it was another 
name for philosophy ; it was an apostolical, an angeUc life. 
See, cried the Fathers, how even common labourers who em- 
brace this happy expedient become immediately objects of 
consideration, men in the highest stations not disdalnbgto 
associate with them. They alone represented* that true apos- 
tolic fervour which in the church had been suffered to cool 
down into indifference. 

The mistaken idea of quieting the aspirations of the soul 
by mortifying the body was carried out with relentless consis- 
tency, especially by the Syrian pillar saints, whose pertinacity 
in self-infiiction is a memorable instance of the misappheatioii 
of a noble sentiment, and the absurdities arising from its mis- 
direction. The church, succumbing as usual to political expe- 
diency, was obliged to authorise the anomaly of the monH 
whose strict discipline made amends for its own laxity, and 
whose ignorance and fanaticism suppUed a ready instrument to 
carry any point or to perpetrate any violence. Their sdt 
inflicted austerities imposed upon the vulgar, and their want d 
official character was amply compensated by their personal 
consideration. They soon became formidable rivals to the 
clergy ; and the latter feebly endeavoured to mimic pecuUarities 
so palpably conducive to influence and power. Uenoe, in 
addition to the tonsure and other monkish characteristics^ 
they became more strict in regard to ceUbacy, which under 
these circumstances was enforced by law for the first time.' 

» Gieseler, i. 2, 289. « See Jerome in Gieseler, i. 2, 239, n. 24. 

3 By Siricius (a.d. 385) and Leo. I. (44«). 
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Lnnatiiral regulation was little observed^ and the 
ite of the ordinary ministers of religion, which 
ated the rivalry of the monks^ continued unim- 
leantime the monks made successful efforts for 
d independence. They were sometimes allowed to 

remote bishop as their head, by which they escaped 

of the immediate diocesan ; and Synods and Popes 
jh interest in taking them under their protection, 
made use of them as monarchs afterwards did of the 
Lseful auxiliaries against the aristocracy of the secular 
But the same corruptions which had threatened 
ee of the church became repeatedly fatal to the con- 
nation of the monks. In spite of stricter discipline 
igulations by authority of what was at first left 
eous piety, the monasteries became notorious for 

of vicious intemperance; and from the time of 
f Nursia the history of Monachism is a continual 
between degeneracy and reform, a series of religious 
trough which alone an institution which, after all, 
burlesque of Christian sentiment .and practice, was 

retain its ground. 



4. Revival of Controversy. 

lity in the depraved form already described was the 
y bequeathed by the ancient Roman world to the 
established themselves upon its ruins. The other 
f civilisation had disappeared; a fearful barbarism 
ter wars and migrations, and there remained only 
ratio of the rude and ignorant, compulsion or super-, 
s Greece conquered its conquerors by literature and 
jutonic nations meekly accepted the spiritual yoke 
pom the people they had overcome, and gradually 
ejected to a code of ecclesiastical discipline vexatiously 
the most minute particulars of their daily life. The 
aot think it beneath them to issue mandates about 
r and cookery implying the absolute imbecility of 
3ts ; and one may imagine the scorn with which they 
issued to Boniface, the missionary reformer of Ger- 
ific directions as to the use of horse flesh and bacon.' 

1 Gieselor, ii, !• 2^. 

u 2 
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Of course the anarchy which ensued from the intermmgliiij 
of an untutored race with the dregs of an eflFete civilisatki 
could not at once be replaced by intelligence and order, ml 
conversion had little immediate effect in improving manneni 
Religion was little more than superstitious dread of an invisilib 
feudal superior ; and the Deity, like the mythical Jove deceifcl 
by Numa or Prometheus, was looked upon as a jealous tywl 
whose vigilance might be circimivented by human ingenid^ 
through the judicious application of a prayer^ a mass, or a rdi& 
Many heathen practices were continued, and many a headiei 
deity became a Christian saint. The recovery of the writiogi 
falsely attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite, gave occasion to 
the Franks to transfer their allegiance from St. Martin to 
another Dionysius or "Denis,^* whom they confounded boA 
with the anonymous writer and with the confederate of St 
Paul ; and about the same time the Spaniards were fortfUoAi 
enough to discover at Compostella the bones of their patron 8t 
James, who gratefully prospered their armies in war against tk 
Moors. The bishops became powerful feudatories through tk 
favour of monarchs who hoped, through their intervention, ti 
conciliate the people, and to control the hereditary aristocracT. 
They took part in the violences of the times, and inculcated the 
divine obligation of the tithe tax far more sedulously than the ks- 
sons of the Gospel. They found it easier to extract wealth froB 
popular credulity than to communicate a knowledge they did not 
possess, or to repress wrongs which their example encourag«L 
A temporary check was given to the growing degeneracy « 
Christendom when Charlemagne, forming a new empire of the 
West, undertook to promote the revival of elementai-y learninf 
by establishing schools. The great Emperor wisely obsenred 
that, " although it is better to do than to know, yet knofrinj 
necessarily precedes doing.^^ These schools were of count 
ecclesiastical, being attended and conducted almost exclusivdj 
by churchmen. In the scarcity of books and teachers little cooli 
be done for the general instruction of the people, who wat 
thought sufficiently informed if they could repeat the creed iJ 
Lord^s prayer.^ The most pressing and immediate object «* 
to raise the qualification of the clergy, who were now requii* 

> flioseler, ii. 1,80. 

• Kvon these slight accomplishments could not be enforced withont great tewiiy 
** si qiiis ea non tcneat, aut vapulet, aut jejunet de omui pota excepta aqa>« ^^ 
dum fiKc pleuiter valeat."* Oiesekr, ii. 1, 91. 
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preacli to their congregations^ and for whose use^ to avoid 
indal^ the monarch caused to be prepared a ^' Homiliarium/' 

book of sermons. Masters in grammar and arithmetic, 
long them Alcuin, were obtained from Italy, the grand object 

fltudy being, of course, theology. The worship of images 
IS rejected, money payments for mdulgencies prohibited, and 
ooyerally the Carlovingian period was as an oasis of improve- 
But in the moral desolation of the middle ages. The bishop 
' Metz attempted a reform of the clergy by introducing among 
lem a monastic rule ; and the success of the educational efforts 
: the Emperor is attested by the names of many distinguished 
iholars, among which is the eminent one of Erigena. The 
nrival of rational thought and learning was immediately fol- 
vwed by a renewal of conscientious protestation and theological 
imtroversy. Claudius, the bishop of Turin,^ renewed remon- 
brances long before ineffectually made by Jovinian, Aerius, and 
^igilantius. He openly declared in the face of the prevalent 
aperstition and its abettors, who, as he himself tells us, " would, 
rat for the Lord's help, have eaten him alive,'' that religion 
bes not consist in the worship of dead men ; that if they who 
professed to have given up heathenism worshipped images, they 
Here doing the old thing under a different name ; and that if 
because Christ was crucified, it was necessary to worship every 
peee of wood in the form of a cross, every virgin must be 
worshipped because his mother was a virgin, every stable, 
k<^U8e he was placed in a stable, every bundle of rags, because 
lewas wrapped in swaddling clothes, &c., &c. Agobard, bishop 
rf Lyons, followed the example in denouncing the base obse- 
jpdousness of the priests to popular ignorance. " God," he said, 

had not commanded saint worship ; it was a mere device of 
*len ; if worshipped at all, the saints should have been wor- 
■tipped during their lives, not after they were dead." The 
FOthic tribes which overran the Roman Empire had been 
riginally converts to Arianism, and disputes akin to those of 
k^ianism and Nestorianism now recurred as to the respective 
laims of Christ's humanity and divinity. Elipandus, bishop 
f Toledo, attempted to reconcile the two discordant views by 
laking the sonship of Christ natural in regard to his divinity, 
Ht '' adoptive" only as to his humanity ; according to his own 
isertion in John* that " his Father was greater than he was ;" 
id Alcuin strove in vain to bring the argumentative Archbishop 

» A.D. 820. •• Ch. xiv. 28. 
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to an acknowledgment of his error.^ Another dispute originated 
in the attempt of a monk^ named Gottschalk^ to revive the 
extreme Augustinism which taught a double predestination^ a 
predestination to perdition as well as to election. " The same 
imchangeable God/^ he said, '' who before the world gratuitously 
predestinated the elect to eternal life, had also irrevocably pre-^ 
determined that those sinners whom he knew would turn oat 
wicked should be precipitated into eternal torment.^' Hui 
doctrine, which appeared to make God the source of sin and 
suffering, was vehemently attacked by the Archbishops of 
Mayence and Rheims -^ and, though its author was defended as 
zealously by another Archbishop," he was condemned for heresy, 
and died in prison. 



5. Disputes about Transubstantiation. 

The machinery through which the church professed to dis- 
pense the treasures of salvation within its keeping were the 
sacraments. It was necessary to address the rude imagination 
by something external; doctrinal discussion was as much as 
possible avoided, and the use of the Scriptures, which, what- 
ever may be claimed on their behalf, in reality imply a chal- 
lenge to the understanding, was confined to few, and generally 
discouraged. The religious sentiment of imeducated minds is 
captivated with mystery, and a sacrament is essentially a reli- 
gious mystery. The term had been borrowed from the heathen 
mystic ceremonies ; and, although it might have been apphed to 
Christianity in general, it became specifically attached to certain 
rites considered to possess a more emphatic importance and 
sanctity. The number of these varied from two to twelve, mitil 
Peter Lombard fixed it at seven, each representing some event- 
ful epoch of individual and social life.* The church received 
the new-bom infant, inaugurating the accession of a new mem- 

^ Elipandus commences a letter to Alcuin with the following polite salutation :— 
^ To the Reverend Brother Alcnin the Deacon, not a minister of Christ, but i 
disciple of the beastly Antiphrasius, a new Arius, opposing the doctrine of the 
venerable Fathers Ambrose, Augustin, and Isidore — if he shall turn from the error 
of his way, eternal salvation from the Lord ; if not, eternal damnation I ** 

' Rabanus Maurus and Hincmar. 

3 Remigius, Archbishop of Lyons, A. d. 852. 

* Many other fanciful explanations were given of the number of the sacrament*" 
Hales, for instance, says, that although it might have been thought there should 
only have been two, inasmuch as the evils they were made to remedy were two,t.«« 
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the cer^Diony of baptism ; at matnrer age it bestowed 
ation; the spiritual food communicated in the Eucharist 
alogous to bodily nourishment ; society was supported 
intained in due sanctity and order by means of marriage 
e priesthood; sin^ the soul^s disease, wi» healed by 
3 ; and its last taint was washed away by extreme unc- 
Some of these ceremonies were more important than 
baptism, confirmation, and holy orders were considered 
an indelible character, and the Eucharist ' was holiest of 
11, however, were supposed to possess «a necessary and 
c virtue ; to be, as it was called, " ex opere operato ;^' 
ensing a benefit actually and immediately available for 
pient, provided he wer6 not at the time engaged in the 
sion of mortal sin. In opposition to the Donatists and 
nti-hierarchical schismatics, who pleaded for individual 
}, it was insisted that the efficacy of the sacrament was 
means impaired by the unworthiness of the adminis- 
the office was all in all, and any deficiency in the indi- 
«ras covered by the authority of the church, 
sacraments were well suited to become subjects of mys- 
n; and of all such controversies arising out of the 
ity of Christian sentiment and symbolism, it may be 
d that the real and only difference was between the 
J of papular ignorance and the recoil of revolted intel- 
; each side finding corroborative evidence of its pecu- 
ning towards the metaphorical or the marvellous in 
pie language of Scripture. By the memorable words 
at the institution of the Lord^s Supper, a specific rela- 
s presumed to have been established between the sacra- 
bread and wine and the body and blood of Jesus ; but 
was either a mere commemorative or figurative one, or 
ford " change^^ was used, it was riot meant as a sub- 
change in the Eucharistic elements, but only as illus- 
* in analogy with the mystery of the incarnation, their 

tnnishment, yet the church had done right in specifying seven, for there 
m kinds of spiritual sickness, original sin, deadly actual sin, excusable 
, cases of difficult choice between good and good or good and bad, difficulty 
IS, difficulty in resisting the flesh, and difficulty in resisting other tempta- 

arist, t. 6. the ^ free gifts** of the congregation. Gieseler, i. 1, 234. 
Catholics quote Pseudo-Ignatius in defence of transubstantiation. See J. 
landbuch, K.O. i. p. 115. But Ignatius makes fiutk and love also the 
blood of Christ : the language is eyidently figoiatire. See TialL yiii.; 
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supposed incorporation with the Logos^ who became flesh in 
one instance as he^ became bread in the other.^ The essence of 
the mystery was its indefiniteness ; and the bread which nou- 
rishes the body by combining with it^ might he imagined in 
the peculiar circumstances to bring it into some sort of a«M>. 
ciation with the body of Christy the process of consecraticm 
effecting in reference to the one what that of assimilation is 
known to do in the other.^ When the visible and invisible con- 
stituents of the Eucharist had been thus brought into compa- 
rison with the human and divine elements in Christ^s nature, 
the varieties of opinion which severed the schools of Alexandria 
and Antioch in regard to the latter, were repeated in a cor- 
responding difference of view in regard to the former. It was 
the alternative of a transmutation of the visible and ideal and 
their association ; the alteration of the substance of the bread, 
or a mere change in its qualities. A philosophic thinker, like 
Origen, could readily see that if, according to Matthew xy. 11, 
that which enters a man^s mouth does not necessarily defile 
him, neither can the sacramental bread mechanicSally sanctify 
him; everything must depend on the heart and feeling; and 
Theodoret expressly declared that the mystic symbols of 
Christ's body need not, any more than the body itself, be 
thought to imdergo any change, except the ideal modification 
imparted to them by the eye of faith. On the other hand, 
Gregory of Nyssa was inclined to follow those who, like Ire- 
nseus,' had spoken of the bread and wine as Christ's body and 
blood, without caring to discriminate between the literal and 
figurative ; and many who, Uke Chrysostom, were far firom in- 
tending to imply a miraculous change, were led, in the ardour 
of rhetorical display, to use language which might easily seem 
to do so, such as " satiating ourselves with God,'' '^ touching, 
biting, and eating Christ's flesh," '' mingling by eating and 
drinking the leaven of immortaUty within our entrails." John 
of Damascus, who systematised the doctrines of the Greek 
church, declared the bread and wine after consecration to be no 
longer what they were before, although to avoid alarming the com- 
municant they continued to appear unchanged. It has been 
freely admitted by Catholic theologians,* that transubstantiation 

^ *' Alii dicunt panem non solum sacramentum, sed in pane Christum quasi impa- 
natum, sicut Deura in carne personaliter incamatum.^ 
' Justin's 1st ApoL 66; Irense. t. 2, 3. * Ch. v. 2, 3. 

* See Gieseler, i. 2, 297. 
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aot the recognised doctrine of the Latin church up to the 
of Ambrose and Augustin ; and yet it is easy to see that 
xsLS^e like the above might easily be mistaken by the un- 
acted, whose avidity for the marvellous was as great as their 
>erience in the use of figurative terms. Augustin ex- 
ed the metaphorical language of the Eucharist to mean 
ing more than is implied when every year we speak of cele- 
Dg the nativity or crucifixion : '^ Christ was bom and died 
©nly ; and yet, in the way of simihtude, and in a sacra- 
«1 sense, he may be said to be sacrificed^ not only every 
5r, but every day. He scrupled not to declare, 'This is 
K)dy/ although, in fact, he referred only to a symbol of 
ody.^^^ Notwithstanding, however, this and other similar 
Jiations, the more direct and obvious sense of the sacra- 
al language was by far the more popular; and magical 
B now began to be ascribed to the ceremony, which, in- 

had always been considered a "tremendous mystery/' 
a often resorted to as a charm to influence the weather; 
. certain Acatius, who was bom blind, is said to have told 
stin how his pious mother, despairing of medical aid, 
him by making the host into a plaister.^ The Eucharist 
f old been considered as a sort of thank-offering ; the '^ pure 
ig,'' for instance, alluded to in Malachi i. 11 ; * and when 
A mere festive or commemorative celebration it came to be 
or less identified with Christ's body and blood, the thank- 
ig naturally became one of atonement;* an idea which 
Quch enlarged in consequence of the acceptance of the 
tural views about purgatory put forth by Augustin. The 

made use of Levitical precedent in order to supply 
hristian convert with a substitute for heathen sacrifice. 
ry the Great especially encouraged these views, and advo- 
tne use of the Mass, to which he gave its established 
3ial form. Arguing from Matthew xii. 31, that certain 
3S miffht be remitted both here and hereafter, he thought 
he " oblation'' of the host must inevitably be of great 

also Fulgentins in Gieseler, i. 2, 435. ' Gieseler, i. 2, 298. 

Irenae. Haer. iv. 17, 5. 

s Eacharist was often celebrated at night, and as the Jews believed that Christ 
>me as a thief in the night, like the *' destroyer" of the first-bom of Egypt 
ome to Matt. xxv. 6), it was usual among Christians not to dismiss the 
n the eve of the Passover until after midnight in expectation of Christ *s 
after that hour, supposing themselves safe (!), they kept the ensuing day as 
I. 
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use ibr the pnrpoiey adducing hmtancwi in which the 
the departed were Imown to have thenuelvea audibly br^ 
have the eeremony performed.^ Eadi lepetition of it ^ 
gined to be an enct counterpart of the great aac ri fici^ 
was at first thought only to oommemorate; and iti 
became ever greater and more extenaiyey indnding not <a 
jiwufiPfiiftift cc»nmanicant8y bnt all peraonsy living or deac 
thepricat dioae to indnde in hia aopplication* 

while the aacramental doctrine waa thna iU-defined, m 
becoming more and more an object of aoperatitionf tm 
Badbertoa, a Trench monk, took np the groaa pmnlar vii 
broached it as a deliberate theory. He asserted that Ir 
almighty power the bread and wine became by coaaB 
Christ's bodyand blood; that very bodv and blood whidivi 
of theYirgin.Maiy and waacmcified. The transmntitii 
substantial and real; but no apparent change took plaee^h 
it waa necessary to exercise the fidth of die commmnBi 
well as to avoid terrifying them. He said there was ao 
difficolty in believing a creationby conaecration thanthafcc 
by the immacnlate conception ; and in corroboration of Ai 
ment^ a^ealed not only to Scripture passages asserting 1 
solute necessity of eating Christ's fleshy' but to many ini 
in which^ for the reward and encouragement of the faith 
elements had exhibited unequivocal traces of blood, anc 
the form of a lamb or little boy." The open expression c 
opinions was immediately discountenanced by learned 
gians ; Babanus Maurus observing^ that to take the w 
John vi. 53, in their literal sense would be to make tl 
order a scandal and a crime ; for he had himself decla 
inevitable process awaiting everything taken by man in t 
of material food.* Remonstrances, however, were v« 
people, self-deceived, preferring, as they always do, to rei 
miracle rather than listen to reason. They could not, o 
not, understand how Christ might be virtually present, 

* GKeseler, i. 2, 435. * John ti. 58. 

* Gieaeler, ii. 1, 119« When Gregory the Great was in the act of d 
taoament to a certain woman, he obsenred her laugh, and on iuqniiing 
was told that she could not believe that bread just brought from the otbb 
eould undergo the supposed transmutation. Gregory iramediatelj caU 
whde conffR^ation to implore God to confound, by some evident sign, 
dulity of the woman. They did so, and on removing the cloth which h 
the elements in the meantime, found the bloody fragments of » fi 
Schroeckh, zziii. 839. 

^ Matt. ZY. 17. 
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really so; and when, two hundred years later, Berengar endea- 
voured to establish against Lanfranc more rational notions of 
the sacrament, lie was almost universally cried down, and com- 
pelled to retract. He explained the mystic words, " This ia 
my bodv," in the same way as the compnrisona of Christ to a 
Don, a lamb, and a comei'-atone. He admitted a sacramental 
clmnge ; but tlie change was the addition of the invisible ele- 
ment, not the destruction of the visible; the comniimicant who 
partook of the bread was spirituaUy nourished by the body and 
blood of Christ. On Berengar's appealing to Eome, the Pope 
refused to listen to him; and Cardinal Humbert forcibly com- 
pelled him to sign an admission that Christ was literally chewed 
by the teeth of the faithful. Even Hildebrand pleaded vainly 
io his favour ; yet many persons continued to hold the same 
opinioD, although they condemned Berengar for having spoken 
too plainly,' and for having neglected the wholesome Scripture 
practice of treating the " res significantea" (the symbols) as if 
ihev were the thing signified ("i-es significatas"). Bembard 
ukI the mystics clung to the spiritual sense of the sacrament ; 
others admitted a conditional transubstantiation, dependent on 
the virtue of the officiating priest, or the merit of the commu- 
nicaut. At length lunocent 111. caused the veracity of tran- 
lubstantiation, when performed by a duly-authorised priest, to 
lit alliniicd by a general council ; hut still inquiring minds were 
uiit idtugether satisfied. The schoolmen were divided on the 
•ofajcrt ; some considering the substance of the elements to be 
changed, leaving behind only their accidents of form, tastp, 
rrilour, &c. ; while others held the opinion afterwards maintaini^ 
liy Luther, that both bread and body were substantially present 
1T1 union. Both suppositions required the aid of miracle; one 
t<i rxplain what had become of the substance of the bread and 
wiiie, the other to account for its incomprehensible agglomera- 
lion with another substance. There was a difficulty, too, as to 
ibe exleiit and continuance of the transmutation ; some Ihink- 
ing it to apply only to the part actually eaten, others to the 
irhulc of what was consecrated ; and a serious problem arose as 
I Io what might become of Christ's body in case the bread hap- 
pened to be burned, or to be eateu by a mouse. Buonnventtira 
ud Veter Lombard shrank from the derogatory supposition, 
uid inferred, that on the approach of the desecrating iutlueuce 
the conversion of the bread was reversed, or that a new sub- 
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stance took its place^ or that the mouse fed only upon its acci- 
dents. Hales^ on the other hand, maintained the continuance 
of Christ^s body, fire or mouse notwithstanding ; yet the ques- 
tion was puzzling, since one alternative jeopardised the dignity 
of the sacrament, the other its reaUty. Peter Lombard con- 
fessed, with a groan, that what the mouse actually eats God 
alone knows ;' and Aquinas thought it after all less dangerous 
to allow the divine body and blood to be unworthily violated, 
than to suffer a doubt to attach to the efficacy of consecration, 
and to make the presence of the Deity depena on the depreda- 
tions of a mouse. 



6. Papal Supremacy, * 

When Constantine legaUsed the endowments of the churcli, 
he may be considered as having indirectly laid the foundation of 
its temporal power. Although he made no cession, as after- 
wards pretended, of imperial prerogative, and continued to all 
intents and purposes- the Pontifex Maximus>. or head of the 
State religion, his relinquishment of the ancient seat of govern- 
ment was in reality to transfer a large portion of the prestige of 
Roman precedency to the bishops. But for many centimes 
after his death, the Roman prelates exercised no rights of secular 
sovereignty. His successors continued to be the recognised 
sovereigns of Italy ; and the Church, however enriched through 
the weakness or liberality of its members, was confessedly 
dependent on the State. The Gothic kings and Exarchs of 
Ravenna successively exercised the imperial function of ratify- 
ing episcopal elections ;, and their right was often admitted by 
the bishops themselves,. who, down to the eighth century, dis- 
tinctly acknowliedged the Eastern Emperor as their " master." 
But from the time of the Lombard establishment in Italy the 
influence of the Greek Emperor became weaker, while the spi- 
ritual authority of the Roman bishops was steadily increasing. 
Many causes contributed to this result. The division of the 
empire,- the necessity of a central ecclesiastical authority to 
oppose Arianism, and the custom of applying to the successor 
of Peter on disputed questions, caused the Roman See, whose 
metropolitan jiuisdiction was originally confined to ten provinces 
of middle and lower Italy, to assume the superintendence of the 

' ** Quid ergo sumit muB, yel quid manducat ? D.eiis novit ! ** 
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whole Western church. The spiritual authority once firmly 
established^ soon took a more substantial form. The turbulent 
fiftctions of Damascus and Ursinus did not shed their blood for 
an altogether imaginary prize ; it was already a fine thing to be 
the Roman bishop^ who fared sumptuously every day^ parading 
in a brilliant equipage elegantly dressed^ and rich in the smiles 
and presents of noble ladies.^ The abandonment of Italy by the 
Greek emperors seemed to justify the transference of allegiance 
to another protector; and it was perhaps fortunate that when 
legitimate authority relaxed the vigour of its grasp, the defi- 
ciency could in some degree be ^supplied by a native official, 
who, as in the rencontre of Leo with Attila, sometimes suc- 
ceeded by merely spiritual means in rescuing the country from 
devastation. Under these circumstances, the Romans attached 
themselves to their native prelates, who were occasionally as much 
distinguished for ability and virtue as for wealth. Leo the 
Great appears to have been the first who divined the future of 
the Papacy ; it was he who, under the pretence of more effec- 
tually securing the attachment of the provinces, persuaded* 
Valentinian III. to issue the already-mentioned edict which was 
so favourable to himself. He promoted clerical influence by en- 
couraging celibacy, auricular confession, and severity to heretics,' 
declaring in one of his epistles, how " the Lord had selected 
Peter out of all the Apostles, as organ of universal truth ; fi'om 
him, as from a head, it was to circulate its genial influence 
through the whole Christian body, so that no one presuming to 
estrange himself from Peter should be allowed to partake its 
privileges.^^ The absence of external control encouraged the 
presumption of the clergy, who already began to declare the 
successor of Peter amenable to no authority but God^s.* The 
energetic character of Gregory the Great was well suited to 
promote such pretensions. Zealous and disinterested, but 
bigoted and ambitious, he made the advancement of Christ^s 
kingdom considered as identical with the Papacy the business 
of his life. Disdaining senatorial rank and civil distinctions, he 
turned his patrimonial palace into a cloister, and imited monkish 
severity with episcopal magnificence. Patronising to the poor 
and credulous, he strictly enforced ecclesiastical discipline, and 
increased the pomp and luxury of worship. The theories of 
purgatory and of the mass took from him their permanent 

1 GieMler,i.2, I93,n. 

* On occasion of the straggle for supremacy with Hilary, bishop of Aries. 

s Oieseler, L 2, 319, 326. « Ibid. i. 2, 403. 
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form; and while undervaluing human learnings he chenBhed 
unbounded faith in the grossest superstitions of the day.* He 
called himself the "servant of Christ^s servants/^ and the 
austerity of his ecclesiastical zeal made him stoop to a Jesuitical 
compliance for the benefit of the church. He bestowed falsomc 
commendations on a wicked queen, who in the midst of her 
crimes had evinced a superstitious partiality for churchmen, 
making devout bequests for monasteries and relics. He gave 
thanks to Providence when the Greek Emperor, who patronised 
the domineering pretensions of the rival patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, fell by the hand of a murderer ; yet he appears not to 
have scrupled to pay court to the imperial assassin, in order to 
obtain the very title, which he had stigmatised as antichristian 
in the Patriarch, for himself.^ 

At all events the title which had given so much umbrage to 
Gregory was afterwards unhesitatingly assumed by the Roman 
Pontiffs ; and after Gregory II. had declared it to be as impos- 
sible for a priest to confer crowns as for a prince to decide 
religious controveries, Leo III. formally conferred the Roman 
Empire upon Charlemagne. The popes, more than ever es- 
tranged from the Eastern Empire in consequence of the icono- 
clastic controversy, had become closely connected with the 
Prankish kings in a league of reciprocal interest. They wanted 
a powerful protector against the Lombards ; and, on the other 
hand, the " Mayors of the palace" had to win a semblance of 
legitimacy for their recent usurpation of the throne. Accord- 
ingly, when an embassy had been dispatched to Rome to inquire 
which, in the opinion of the Holy See was the more legitimate 
ruler, he who had the name only of king, or he who really 
wielded the royal power, the Pope naturally gave to this leadinj 
question the expected answer ; a new king was appointed by 
apostolical authority; and the popes not only succeeded in 
securing the attachment, or, as they called it, " conversion" of 
the Frank prelates to the See of Rome, but obtained from the 
new monarch the substantial aid which at Constantinople they 
had asked in vain. They eventually succeeded to the disnity 
and feudal proprietorship of the Exarchate, which the Franks 

' In a letter to the Byzantine Empress, who had requested to be furnished with 
the head of the holy martyr, St. Paul, he deplores his inability to comply; since th« 
bodies of the blessed martyrs "blazed with such terrific prodigies that no one couid 
venture even to pray in the vicinity of their remains;** and he adds, that certain 
monks, who inadvertently looked on the corpse of St. Lawrence, died within ttn 
days. 

3 Oic8eler,i. 2, 414,448. 
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declared that they had rescued from Lombard invasion, not 
for the benefit of the Greek Emperor, but for the honour of 
St. Peter and the health of their own souls. The principle of 
papal supremacy was akeady asserted ;\ and the ensuing 
struggle with the civil power had no other object than to enforce 
acknowledgment of this pretension on the part of those who 
were most interested in contradicting it. It had been customary 
for kings to elect the bishops, or at least to confirm the 
popularly-elected candidate; while the bishopS) conjointly with 
the other great feudatories, controlled the election of the kings. 
A relation of this kind subsisted between the Roman prelates 
and the Carlovingian emperors ; each was alternately supreme 
in regard to the other, and the dubious reciprocity making each 
in a diflferent sense sovereign, naturally led to conflicting pre- 
tensions and rivalries. The temper of the age favoured the 
ambition of the popes, who adroitly took advantage of the 
distractions of the empire.* More keensighted than the sove- 
reigns who were superstitiously soUcitous about a Roman coro- 
nation, the popes already aimed at elective independence. It 
was at this time that, unwilling to owe their authority to German 
barbarians, they began to put forward the forged donation of 
Constantine already alluded to, a mythical document making 
the first Christian emperor personally responsible for the late 
results of his policy, and changing the premeditated usurpation 
of the clergy into a right already conceded. Nicholas I., one of 
those strange compounds of magnanimity and bigotry often 
met with in the annals of the church, was one of the earliest to 
make use of this forgery. Emboldened by the specious encou- 
ragement to his ambition, he ventured to assume the badges of 
royalty, to depose archbishops, and to excommunicate a king. 
Nothing could have been more opportime for the purpose of 
getting rid of an unwelcome restraint than the discovery, or 
rather invention, of such a document ; and about the same time 
appeared the false decretals . bearing the name of Isidore, a 
collection of pontifical decrees ostensibly emanating from the 
remote times of Roman Christianity, and shrewdly adapted to 
advance and centralise the authority of the popes. By their 
exclusive knowledge of Latin the clergy had an imlimited 
power of altering the language of public documents to suit 

1 Gieseler, ii. 1, 43. 

^ John XXII. is reported to have declared publicly, '' Quando inter reges mandi 
et principes est discordia, tunc Papa est yerus Papa, et timetur.** 
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their own purposes ; * yet it can hardly be supposed that so uik_ 
scrupulous a fraud would have passed altogether unsuspected 
had it not faithfully expressed the general bias of the age. Tl^m 
church prospered because^ to the degraded intellects whicXi 
submitted to its claims^ its control was felt to be useful. Ft; 
was an elementary effort of mind to stem the overflowings of 
ferocity ; and though the dark age which was its only appro- 
priate sphere ended long before its career of usurpation^ it is 
unquestionable that superstition effected what reason would 
have attempted in vain^ and that its influence was for a time 
salutary. It would be impossible otherwise to account for the 
continued vitality of an institution so discreditably abused as 
the Papacy of the tenth century, which was openly sold to the 
highest bidder, and remained for sixty years at the disposal of 
profligate women. . The popes were discredited, but not their 
office ; the latter continued to be appealed to by those who had 
a point to carry in opposition to law or public opinion ; and the 
prelate who owed his appointment to the foulest intrigues was 
still thought capable of conferring the most efficacious blessing 
and the fullest absolution.* The improvements of Charlemagne 
had little permanent influence over Christianity at large ; the 
clergy were, as before, corrupt and arbitrary, the people fero- 
cious and superstitious. A conversion commencing among the 
wayward fancies of a barbarous court, and thence spreading 
mechanically through the mass of a half-heathen population, 
had little wholesome influence. " Men, like fish, were de- 
vourers of each other; there was no fear of God or man; 
iniquity trod on the heels of iniquity ; adultery, sacrilege, and 
homicide abounded. The strong oppressed the weak, every one 
did as he pleased.^^' Saints and relics increased immode- 
rately; the most preposterous legends found ready credence, 
and miracles swarmed everywhere. Yet only the vigilance of 
sectarianism could detect the impostures which were unblush- 
ingly perpetrated in the interest of the church; the heretic 
saw through the devices of the Catholic, as the CathoUc 
exposed the tricks of the heretic;* but both parties were alike 
blmd to the fallacies which they felt interested in believing.* 

> Hallam, Mid. Ages, ii. 223. « Gieseler, ii. 1, 258, n. 10. 

> Ibid. ii. 1, 265. * Ibid. p. 452, n. 

• Gregory of Tours imitates the example of the Hebrew historian of the "Kings'* 
in dwelling on the invariable association of prosperity with orthodoxy, and over* 
looks the most shameful excesses in those monarchs who persecuted heretics and 
dutifully confessed the Trinity. Gieseler, i. 2, p. 453. 
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he clergy of course increased in wealth and power; benefices 
^ere richly endowed^ and bishops and abbots^ under the patro- 
ls of the emperors, obtained in many instances the emolu- 
aents and dignity of princes.* At the same time the saying 
ras verified, "like people like priest/^ ^ The priests, in Italy 
specially, were habitual dnmkards; instead of studying the 
Scripture, they pored over obscene pictures ; Damiani, bishop of 
Ostia, wrote a book entitled " Gomorrhianus,^^ giving a frightful 
picture of clerical profligacy ; and the reforming bishop Rathe- 
riios of Verona could not prevail upon his clergy even to learn 
"the creeds, or to read the Epistle and Gospel.' And yet in this, 
the darkest age of Christian history, which Baronius says ought 
"to be called " iron^^ from its fierceness, and " leaden'^ for its 
gross wickedness, the church produced great virtues as well as 
"rices; it exercised a wholesome control over the worst excesses 
of barbarism, promoted gentleness and hospitality, and mitigated 
<ff regulated what it would have been incompetent to abolish. 
A bond of imion was kept up among nations animated with a 
We of individual independence predisposing every class and 
corporation to pursue a several interest. The people, if not 
intellectually improved, were at least made amenable to some- 
thing hke moral restraint. After several ineffectual attempts to 
pTit an entire stop to feudal violence by means of reUgious 
pledges, the famous "Truce of God^^ was successfully esta- 
blished in France;* ordeals, invocations of the dead, and other 
remnants of heathenism fell under Christian management. 
1e learning which had retired before the barbarian invaders of 
Some to the Arabians, or to the extremities of Ireland or Scot- 
land, returned imder the patronage of the church, and was culti- 
,^ated in the security of the cloister. The very weakness of the 
^tellect which invited the abuse of power, sometimes proved a 
oarrier to its enormities ; and Christianity, which at the first 
W.been an ideal refuge against oppression, offered a substan- 
5al asylum for its children. Clerical venality and corruption 
Vere sometimes repressed by the better popes of imperial ap- 
pointment ; and it was only through the general imbecility or 

' Gieseler, ii. 1, 244. ' Isaiah xziv. 2; see Oieseler, ii. 1, 266. 

* When indignantly remonstrating against the ignorance of the neighbouring 
lergy who thought the Deity corporeal, he is said to have been startled by the dis- 
oyery that even his own flock were unable to conceiye how Ood could liye without 
i head ! Gieseler, ii 1, 267. 

* A.D. 1041. 
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depravity of the occupants of the papal chair that they were^ 
prevented from attaining in the tenth century the unlimited 
sway awaiting them at the close of the eleventh.^ Their extender 
dominion was a consequence of the want of a powerful contro*^ 
and of a reform which^ first effected among the leaders of 
church, empowered them to speak authoritatively to the wori 
The Benedictine monks of Clugny in Burgun<fy were amom^ 
those who in the tenth century most deeply felt, and were most 
anxious to reform, papal degradation and church ccMTuptioz?. 
Here lived in retirement the afterwards celebrated Hildebrand, 
whom his friend Bruno, on being appointed pope by the Em- 
peror, would have persuaded to accompany him to Rome. The 
proud monk consented only on condition that the elect of the 
Emperor, disclaiming the investiture of an earthly sovereign, 
should go as a barefooted pilgrim to receive the still vacant 
dignity by a new election from the Roman clergy and peq)le. 
From that time imtil his own accession as Gregory VII.,^ he 
was the soul of imremitting efforts in the cause of reform and 
ecclesiastical supremacy. To escape' the condition of ievM 
vassalage implied in lay patronage and investitures, to put an 
end to the simoniacal sale and arbitrary sequestrations of eccle- 
siastical revenues, and to counteract another source of church 
secularisation by enforcing anew the ceUbacy of the clergy, and 
so estranging them from social interests and popular sympathies, 
were the chief objects which he meditated. The still vague idea 
of papal prerogative was formed by Gregory into a system for 
transcending all former pretension. The Roman church was 
declared to have been foimded by Christ alone ; its pontiff was 
the ^^ universal bishop,^^ alone entitled to use imperial insignia, 
to depose emperors as well as bishops, and to absolve subjects 
from their allegiance. His name was imique in the world; he 
could be judged of none ; the Roman church never had erred, 
nor, according to divine authority,® ever could ; and he was no 

^ So great was the popular dread of excommunication that the King of France 
became an outcast from society until, by repudiating his queen, he succeeded in 
reconciling himself to the church. The two attendants who alone remained with 
him destroyed the vessels out of which he eat and drank; and the issue of the pro- 
hibited marriage was commonly believed to have been a monster. 

2 A.D. 1049to 1073. 

* The notion of the Pope's infallibility was based on the passage in the GmP«1» 
Luke xxiL 32—*' I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not." Hence it ww 
supposed that the faith of Peter and of his successors could never faiL See Gieaelerj 
ii. 2, 228. 
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tme Catholic who did not implicitly agree with it.^ ^' How/^ 
asked Hildebrand^ '^ can he who denies the power of the church 
to bind^ reasonably expect to benefit by its privilege of abso- 
lution r' 

The secular and spiritual powers are never wholly separated. 
Influence over the soul implies influence over the body, and 
sooner or later is sure to make itself felt. Hildebrand was the 
' model of an ecclesiastical reformer. He fancied himself an 
apostle, while acting as an unscrupulous politician. The in- 
scription on his tomb at Salerno calls him the inflexible as- 
sertor of the liberties of the church; but the liberty of 
the church means the mental prostration of mankind. He 
discovered that the islands Sardinia and Corsica were part 
of the patrimony conferred of old upon St. Peter by Con- 
stantine ; that Spain, long usurped by pagans, belonged of 
light to the ApostoUc See ; and so of Hungary, Saxony, Den- 
mark, and Russia. He conceived, too, that he had claims on 
Provence, and enforced throughout France what was already 
in vogue elsewhere, the payment by every household of a yearly 
penny to St. Peter. The gift of the pallium, originally a spon- 
taneous compliment or mark of favour, was made into a com- 
pulsory symbol of vassalage by the popes, who, at the same 
time, exacting an oath of fealty from all bishops and abbots, be- 
came the heads of a regular feudal aristocracy.* Although not 
immediately successful (for William the Conqueror and other 
potentates were not to be trifled with), the plans of Hilde- 
brand had all the advantage which dexterous management and 
indomitable perseverance are sure to gain over ignorance and 
weakness. He feelingly complained of the all-pervading world- 
liness of kings, priests, and people ; that all sought* their own 
interest instead of that of Jesus Christ; that reverence was 
trodden under foot ; that the people were abandoned to the 
depravity of their ways, and taught evil instead of good by the 
example of their superiors.' And yet his own conduct in 
executing his favourite project of making the State subordinate 
to a grand theocracy of the church, was the very quintessence 
of worldly ambition, remorselessly prosecuted without scruple 

* Gieseler, ii. 2, 7. 

* Innocent II. shortly after declared, " Ye know that Rome is head of the 
world, and that ecclesiastical dignities are held by feudal right of the Roman pontiff, 
and cannot be lawfully conferred without his licence.*' Gieseler, ii. 2, 222» 

^ Gieseler, ii. 2, 9. 
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as to means^ and exhibiting the iron will and cnnning art of a 
master of intrigue^ instead of Christian forbearance and bene- 
volence. An abbot who^ for insubordination^ had cnielly pift 
oat the eyes and torn out the tongue of certain monks^ was 
eagerly applauded by Hildebrand^ who immediately promoted 
him to a bishopric. Three imperial princesses cherished a 
devout admiration for the character of this domineering pre- 
late, whom they regarded as their spiritual father; and the 
Countess Matilda especially, one of the largest proprietors of 
Italy, very naturally made him, who had become the master 
of her mind, the heir of her estate. In the eager war which 
he carried on against the sale of benefices and clerical mar- 
riage or concubinage, he displayed the bigotry of a monk 
but Uttle of the humanity of a statesman. In defiance of 
the Catholic principle of respecting the office without regard 
to the merit or demerit of the officiator, he interdicted the 
hearing of mass when performed by married or simoniacally- 
appointed priests, declmng all such to be ipso facto deposed, 
and all who listened to them (according to 1 Sam. xv. 23) to 
be accursed as disobedient idolators. The celibacy of the 
clergy, now for the first time peremptorily insisted on, was 
serviceable to the church, not merely by promoting an exclu- 
sive professional zeal, and securing a peculiar caste or class 
devoted wholly to its interests, but because an ostentatious 
austerity was best calculated to obtain a hold upon the preju- 
dices of mankind, and because church influence was strengthened 
by exhibiting in every parish priest an imposing example of 
monkish self-denial. Papal emissaries excited the fanaticism 
of the populace against the married clergy, who vainly pro- 
tested against the inhuman edict requiring repudiation of wii^ 
and familv; the unfortunate recusants were hooted as thev 
walked; many of them were exiled, mutilated, and even tor- 
tured or killed. The churches were deserted, the sacraments 
unperformed, the consecrated elements trodden under foot, 
and the laity thought they had fulfilled every duty by execut- 
ing with exaggerated cruelty the papal sentence against their 
pastors.' The church, doubtless, wanted reform, but HiUi^'- 
brand's reform was revolutionary. He wanted to break 
through the legal restraint of feudalism, and to annihilate the 
rival pretender to paramount rights. The possessor of the 
keys of heaven could not, he thought, consistently submit to 

* Gieseler, p. 1 7. 
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be the vassal or deputy of man. But he was guilty of a 
double usurpation, when, in order to obviate the scandals 
Gurising from the sale of benefices, he cancelled the right of 
Bonferring them by the hands of laymen. The laity in general 
were robbed of an immemorial privilege, and, moreover, the 
episcopacy had become inextricably boimd up with its secular 
endowments, which the emperors, in addition to their pre- 
scriptive right of confirmation, were certainly entitled to confer 
upon the already consecrated bishop by feudal investiture. 
Hildebrand chose to consider the temporalities a subordinate 
accessory of the spiritual office ; and the accredited words of 
St. Peter himself^ were ineffectually quoted on behalf of the 
monarch, who argued, not unreasonably, that the episcopal 
function implied no dispensation from the usual obligations of 
a subject. The contest of Hildebrand with the Emperor 
Henry IV., whom he knew to be weak through the disaffection 
of his people, stands in no very creditable contrast with his 
liemporising and obsequious demeanour to more powerful 
jovereigns.* It became at last what it appeared to Theodoric, 
bishop of Verdun, a personal quarrel instead of one of prin- 
riple ; instigated not by zeal for religion, but hatred of a rival. 
Che bishops consecrated by Henry were the only ones pro- 
libited from executing their functions ; his partisans were not 
o be prayed for; the killing them was no homicide; they 
dnned against the Holy Ghost, and were accursed both in this 
vorld and the next.' 

Gregory was the real author of the celebrated decree of Ni- 
;holas II., devised for the purpose of excluding both popular 
md imperial influence over papal elections, by submitting them 
X) the determination of the conclave of cardinals; and also of that 
)f Alexander II. — afterwards the source of much contention — 
requiring every bishop elect, befpre entering upon his functions, 
to receive cortermation from Rome. The popes had at first 
subverted the authority of the metropolitans imder pretence of 
protecting the bishops ; they now assumed the right of citing 
all bishops indiscriminately to appear at Rome to receive their 

> 1 Peter il 17; also Titus iii. 1. 

* He says, in one of his letters to a legate, " The King of England (William I.) 
htM certainly not conducted himself in some respects as dutifully as could be nrished; 
nerertheless, inasmuch as he appears more honourable and respectable than other 
kings, his authority must be dealt with more indulgently.** Gieseler, ii 2, 38. 

» Giewler, ii. 2, 29. 
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orders. Archbishop Lanfranc contented himself with pleading 
inability to obtain die Conqaeror's permission to undertake the 

Carney; but the papal requirement was the subject of a pro- 
used contest between Anselm and succeeding monarchs. 
A powerful auxiliary had been acquired by the popes in the 
Norman dukes of Southern Italy^ who^ subdued by the prestige 
of the papal name, were content to purchase the show of legi- 
timacy by a profession of dutiful allegiance to the pontiff thejr 
had Tanquished and captured. But a greater extension of infia- 
ence was gained for die church when the unquiet spirits of 
Europe, including the majority of its male population, were en- 
listed in a war against the infidels under what was virtually the 
papal banner. Famine and sedition, poverty and pestilence, 
swelled the number of those who were predisposed for emign- 
tion. Many left their homes with all their property and furniture 
at the instigation of fortune-tellers, who announced a special 
summons to the land of promise ; many went from levity, or. 
to evade their creditors ; others, hoping to expiate the weight 
of deadly sin, and prepared to accept any inconvenience or 
calamity as a divinely-inflicted penance. The popularity of the 
crusade implied the ascendancy of its apostolical promoter 
(Urban II.), who could well afford to confer unlimited rcniis- 
siou of sins and the chances of martyrdom on all who in this 
way rendered to the church their otherwise gratuitous sor.ices. 
With much address the popes yielded when it was im])rudent 
to insist, and for their own interest connived at the simoniacal 
traffic which in others they condemned.* To compass their aim 
they scrupled not to kindle sedition, and to stir up unnatural 
quarrels between sons and fathers. Arnold of Brescia fell a 
victim to the temerity of his republican enthusiasm in ventur- 
ing to contrast the example of Christ and his Apostles with the 
inordinate wealth and pretensions of the Roman cler<n', and in 
setting up the senate against the hierarchy ; while, in the in- 
terests of ecclesiastical supremacy, the talent of Adrian H- 
raised him from an English beggar to the possession of a 
throne to which the Emperor (Frederic Barbarossa) was com- 
pelled to do homage. The zealous churchman, Beruhanl "^ 
Clairvaulx, who had eloquently denounced Arnold as the dia- 
bolical devourcr of human souls, in vain urged the impossibility 

1 Giescler, ii. 2, 250, 251, 252. 
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r blending religion and dominion^ and the danger of ruining 
oth in the attempt.* Occasionally reproof took the form of 
rophecy, and the holy St. Hildegard and Joachim of Calabria 
iw, in the increasing corruption of the church, a sign of the 
id of the world, at which the Emperor would act the part of 
utiehrist, and the monks turn out to be the elect. The em- 
erors often combated papal encroachments with success, and 
hen the English barons gave Archbishop Anselm to under- 
hand that, rather than submit to papal dictation, they would 
uit the Roman communion, Pascal II. found it politic to 
3mporise, at least "until the gentle rains of doctrine should 
ave softened the king's heart.^'* Yet the popes never really 
etreated; although individuals might be disposed to yield 
Paseal II.), the system was inflexible, and when other resources 
liled, they could always create a diversion by raising the war 
ry against the Saracens, who were of the same use to them in 
reoccupying the public enthusiasm as were the Sabines and 
lamnites to the Patricians of old Rome. Favouring circum- 
tances at length put it in the power of a great political genius 
3 take full advantage of the overwhelming sentiment which 
ad reduced the German emperor to become a suppliant at 
lanossa, and forced Henry II. to do penance at the tomb 
f Becket. As earnest as Hildebrand, and still more able, 
nnocent III. ov.erruled all the sovereigns of Europe through 
aeir interests, their quarrels, or their crimes. As vicar, not of 
'eter only, but of Grod and of Christ, he realised the papal idea 
f a theocratic empire, exercising general jurisdiction in causes 
oth civil and ecclesiastical, absolving from sin, and dispensing 
dth law.' He was an ecclesiastical Cincinnatus, thoroughly 
Lespising the power and wealth which, for the interests of the 
liurch, he employed in the most despotic manner. The sacer- 
lotal power, he said, was the great light of the political firma- 

^ Addreflsing Engenias III. he said, ''You walk about in gold, but how 
are the sheep ? I scruple not to say that these are pastures of devils rather than 
lambs. Did Peter or Paul the like? Did they go about in purple and fine 
linm ? Shall all the zeal of the church be squandered on its own pride ? Shall 
vainglory occupy all the thoughts, and holiness none ? I fear no poison, no sword 
on your behalf so much as the lust of rule.*^ 

* Qieseler, ii. 2, 49. 

* Ibid. ii. 2, 27. ^ Secundum plenitudinem potestatis de jure possumus supra 
JQ8 dispensare.*^ And although the Pope could not grant dispensations against the 
apostolical canons, or enable a monk to hold property, he might, it seems, dispense 
in acme cases even with natural lawy although Aquinas denies this. 



fioBnUA the leHcr, the kingly, derived its lustre; ok 
svaved the bodies of men, the other dieir souls; and propor 
tkntte to the sufi eti w dignity of the soul was the saperioii^ 
of the prierthood.* Throogh the soecess of the crusade cm- 
Dinsh' dii ec t e d far Dandolo against Constantinoplei he bepi 
to onatain a hy no means dimitercsted hope of restoring tht 
imkn of Chiislaidom which hadat length been definitively W 
ken off with mittnalexDcntioiis and anathemas — notineoD»' 
qaenee of any imp or tan t doctrinal differences, but of the oniN 
bearingdaimsof theBoman See. He disposed of England aii 
dependency, and idiile plaving the demagogae in Italy by ally- 
ing himadf with the rqpoblian dties of Lombardy in order to 
hambk the Emperor, treated die signing of Magna Gharti ii 
icbdbon against the Holy See.* By one expedient or another, 
Borne ecotzired to monqioliae the disposal of church pitro* 
nage. By its leeommendatorv letters it obtained the next |Me> 
sentazians to benefices ; and &e demand, at first preferred in 
the tone of modest request, was ere long insisted on as an on- 
quesaonaUe right. To such an excess was this carried, thit 
the Italian priests in England received annually more than 
sixTT thousand marks, — ^more, in fact, than the whole roval re- 
venue. A swarm of legates ransred over Christendom with 
unlimited power, like procousuls in conquered provinces, sub- 
verting the oidinar}' authority of the bishops, and makinz 
themselves detested by their pride, exactions, and vices.' The 
internal decav of the church thus went hand in hand with the 

^ G:M«3er, ii. 2. 109. Two &voiirite maxims were incessantly referred to br the 
^^p«« : one taken fit^m the Book of Samnel, that ** disobedience is as bad at vl'xh- 
en:;** or iiolaxxy: the oiher, that the ministers of their pleasure were a8Sociat^l in 
:he ca^K but not in the powers of goremment; ^ Tocati in partem soIlicitU(Lnii« 
con in p^enitudinem potestatis.** 

* He called it the ** shame of England, perilling the efficacy of the cracifixion, 
which would necessarily be impaired by the king's wronitful signing of the crou, it 
exrrkthing so extorted from him were not absolutely reyoked by superior authohiv." 
Acct>rdingly, a bnlU issued August 15, 121.5, was proclaimed with lighted car.d'.e« 
and ringing of bells thronghout the country to the following effect : — ^ In the name 
of Almighty God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and by authority of his Apostln, 
IVter and l^ul, and also our own, we utCeriy reprobate and consign to damnation 
this wicked compact, forbidding, under pain of anathema, the said King inm 
observing it, or the barons and their accomplices from exacting ita obsenrasce, 
cam*e]liug and making void the said charter with all its securities and provisoes,** &c 

' It<*nihard in Gieseler, ii. 2, 245. ** Vir apostolicns omnia repIeWt non evan^rlio 
mihI sacrilegio. Turpia fertur ubique commisisse.** And John of Salisbury, ** Legaii 
M^dis a|M>stolicae — in provinciis ita debacchantur ac ii ad flageUandnm egiesaus vX 
Satan a fiurie Domini,** Sac 
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of its pretensions. Its inordinate claims^ so glaringly 
i to the Christian character^ its vain formalism^ and the 
B and insatiable avarice of its leaders^ undermined the 
r prepossession which had been the basis of its success^ 
■eatened to change the blind devotion of mankind into 
ible aversion.* 

Id^ timendam, ne istad odium, quod conceptual est contra voe in cordibus 
fere omnium, possit parere aliquid giande monstrum.** Grayamina Ecdes. 
s in Gieaelef, ii. 2, 259, 
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PART VII. 



EOLOGY OF THE CHURCH. 



1. The Scholastic Theology. 

ourse of its triumphant career the church assumed 
ttributes and accessories of soyereignty. Its military 
as borne by the Crusaders; the arbitrary decrees of 
J were formed into a body of ecclesiastical Jaw ; and an 
ras made to confirm its empire over the mind by means 
borate system of theology. 

•st six centuries may be regarded as the creative age, 
hich, after much effort, Christianity succeeded in esta- 
a creed or doctrinal system challenging implicit belief, 
athers^^ were the legitimate parents of dogma, and 
ly controversies were as the throes preceding the birth 
aemorable progeny. Definite expressions of opinion 
g the Trinity, the nature of Christ, sin, grace, and 
3n, received deliberate sanction, and were never after- 
andoned. But though the faith continued the same, 
ide of the mind changed in regard to it. The acute- 
3h had been partially exercised in the Arian, Pelagian, 
imental controversies, was still more systematically de- 
ander the protection and for the interests of the hier- 
aich tended to reduce man^s whole intellectual life to a 
nalism. From the end of the eleventh century there 
m a new period in the annals of traditional Christianity, 
3 schools which arose out of the foundations of the 
^ian age became important confederates of the church, 
"Patres" were succeeded by the "Doctores/^ We 
longer of the same kind of strife as that which had 
i antiquity ; for the object. was not so much to deter- 
originate a disputed doctrine, as to bring what was 
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already settled into harmony with awakening intellect. It was 
an eflfort to convert religious belief into religious knowledge; 
not pretending to create, but only to discuss and understand. 
The mainstay of early Christianity was beUef. '' Patience," 
pertinacity, and " stable-mindedness^' in the faith,* were the 
great apostolical virtues. Even those Fathers who attempted 
to build up a '^ gnosis^^ or science out of Christianity, made 
faith its foundation 5 confounding, by a very natural blun- 
der, the data of creed with the first intuitive principles of 
reasoning, and deducing a positive inference from the condi- 
tional negative propounded by Isaiah to Ahaz, " Unless thou 
believest surely thou shalt not be established/** Tertnllian 
demanded a blind faith anterior and independent of all inquiry;' 
the words " seek and ye shall find'* do not, he said, apply to 
those who already believe in Christ. Christianibr stood woof 
from argument ; and it has been seen how TertuUian went w 
far as to assert its very absurdities to be the best arguments in 
its favour.* He looked on philosophy, or this '' world's wis- 
dom," a» devilish ; and even the Fathers wha did not absolutely 
reject philosophy, were misled by an ambiguity in the term to 
make it unconditionally subordinate to religion in the relation 
it has since been generally content to retain,, that of a slave or 
servant/ The objects of religion and philosophy are in reality 
one. Both aim at discovering the first source of truth and 
goodness, and deducing rules for the guidance of opinion and 
action. But though pursuing the same things, they pursue 
them in different ways. Religion takes its stand on the first 
obtained conclusions, thenceforth obstinately defending what it 
holds to be divine revelations; but the supposed revelations 
inevitably come into collision with new ideas and experiences, to 
which philosophy alone can afford to give a hearing. The 
essential incompatibility of a stationary religion with a pro- 
gressive philosophy was at first overlooked. Neither the ancient 
Greek sages nor the mediaeval schools acknowledged a severana- 
between the two ; and considering their real identity of aim, it 
may seem strange that there should have been any difficulty in 
uniting what, indeed, ought never to have been separated. 
But it is the nature of religion to hallow its instruments as 
well as its ends ; to confound the Deity with human definitions 

* See Hebr. x. 23, 36-38; also the Ep. James, Hermas, and 1 Clemens xi. 
^ Isaiah vii. 9. » De Cor. Mil. ii.; Hitter's Phil. i. 367. 

* '" Credibile quia ineptum; cerium quia impossibile." * ** Ancilia theologic" 
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and conceptions of Him in undistinguishing reverence^ and to 
claim^ as the older and better way^ supernatural authority and 
an exclusive right. At this point religion and philosophy take 
opposite paths. Intellectual tyranny cannot tolerate the intru- 
sion of free inquiry, which attempts by laborious effort to attain 
what religion pretends abeady to possess ; and it is only when 
after long intellectual discipline men have come to be fami- 
harly acquainted with the laws and operations of their own 
minds, that they learn to distinguish form from substance, the 
difference between religion in itself and the modes of its expres- 
sion, or the traditions usurping its place. 

Scholasticism may be regarded as the commencement of the 
long struggle against tyrannical opinion. In it, however, the 
strife was undeclared and imconscious ; the reason had still to 
ascertain its relative position, and to resume its right. It did 
not as yet profess to subvert old dogmas, or to originate new 
ones; its sole aim was to reconcile and to explain! It siun- 
moned the power of the understanding to analyse a belief 
which was not to be questioned. No one thought of bringing 
the fundamental assumptions of faith before the tribunal of the 
intellect in order to convict them of error, or even to estabhsh 
their authority. No one at first suspected that a thing might be 
true for reason, yet theologically false ; there was but one truth, 
and the articles of faith were the data or first principles of all 
theological reasoning. Abelard^s rationalism was exceptional ; 
Anselm^s ^^ fides precedit intellectum^' was the true principle of 
scholasticism. The end and aim of all rational beings, happi- 
ness and God, he beyond nature; and in order to form a 
conception of our proper aim (of course the first and most 
indispensable condition of attaining it), it was assumed that we 
stand in need of a supernatural revelation. " I do not seek to 
understand,'' said Anselm, '^ in order to believe ; but I believe in 
order that I may understand ; for I know that I cannot under- 
stand if I do not believe. The Christian is deUghted if he can 
understand his faith ; if he cannot, he submissively adores what 
transcends his powers of comprehension; for the carnal man 
cannot penetrate the deep things of God.'' * Theology, there- 
fore, as defined by Aquinas,* does not undertake to prove the 
faith, but is an argumentative science founded on it ; the busi- 
ness of reason in religion is confined to interpreting its data, 
and placing them in a clear light. Thus the infallibUity of the 
Pope in matters of faith, which Aquinas for the first time 

» 1 Cor. ii. 14. " Baur's Trinity, ii. 360. 
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maintained^ was supposed to be sufficiently proved by three 
Scripture texts ;^ and his authority to canonise^ or to creite 
objects of worship for the multitude^ was declared to be a ]noot 
corollary from the above inference requiring no argament' 
In shorty the schoolmen^ if philosophers at sdl^ were philoso- 
phers with a crotchety which prevented their rising to the 
dignity of their calling. They did not address themsebei 
unreservedly to reason^ but retarded its growth and inte^ 
cepted its natural action by drilling it for the service of the 
church. They yoked traditional ideas to incongruous forms of 
reasoning ; and the attempt to unite the incompatible was here, 
as in other cases of ill-assorted alliances^ only the first step to 
entire separation The effort to produce harmony multiplied 
the evidences of discord, and the inability of the finite to 
grasp the infinite objects of theological speculation continiuJIj 
revealed itself in a tendency to overleap its bounds by plunging 
into dogmatism. In attempting to interpret theological orades 
reason could only falsify its nature, slavishly registering whit it 
was impossible to comprehend. The auxiliary could only exert 
its real energies by playing the usurper ; and though its into^ 
ferenee with sacred things implied a lurking anticipation of 
freedom, it was impossible to realise this happy consummation 
without an entire alteration of plan,^ and the complete aban- 
donment of a system tied to dogmatical authority as its basb. 



2. Amelm. 

The dispute of Lanfranc and Berengar about the Eucharist 
rapidly developed a taste for the argumentative treatment of 
theology ; and the earliest " scholastic^' efforts to harmonise 
faith and reason were, as in that celebrated controversy, confint'd 
to showing that the two were not absolutely at variance, by 
instancing their compatibility in some of the more prominent 
dogmas. The famous ontological argument to prove the exist- 
ence of God brought fonvard by Anselm, the pupil of Lanfranc, 
is an example of this kind. It occurred, or was " revealed'' to 
its author when awake at night ; and the trouble it cost hini, 
intennipting serious as well as secular avocations, caused him at 
first no little anxiety as to its origin, whether it were from 
heaven or from hell. A curious circumstance removed all 
doubt. The " Proslogion '^ was several times comniitted to 

» John xi. 51 ; xvL 13; and Liike xxii. 32. » Gieaeler, ii. 2, 229. 
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writings yet^ notwithstanding the utmost care^ as often un- 
accountably lost or defaced. Anselm was^ therefore^ con- 
▼mced that the foul fiend^ afraid of his ai^uments^ was 
witching to destroy them ; and he^ therefore^ caused them to be 
written out a£resh on parchment " in God^s name/^ 

Ansehn's object was, to furnish a proof of God^s existence 
which should be complete in itself. He attempted to deduce 
bong firom thought thus : — God is the highest and greatest that 
can be conceived. Now this "highest and greatest" is not a 
mere conception (a thing in intellectu), but a reality (in re) ; 
&r if not, there would be something conceivably still higher and 
greater, t. e, that which has objective reality, which is a contra- 
diction; Grod, therefore, does really exist. To this argument 
the obvious reply was immediately made,^ that it is impossible 
to deduce real existence from the idea of existence. It by no 
fiicans follows that a chimsera ever existed merely because the 
ittind is able to conceive it. If an account b^ given of a 
man unknown to us, the account may certainly reflect our own 
general idea of a man, and be so far real and true, although in 
all other respects utterly false ; but when we are told of God as 
the highest and greatest of beings, our experience supplies us 
with no analogies whatever, and we cannot be sure that the 
conception has any reality at all. The argument is a petitio 
jn'incipii ; it assumes the existence which has to be proved. 
Suppose we were to be told of a lost island in the deep, exceed- 
ing in excellence and beauty all other islands, and were called 
upon to believe the existence of the island because existence is 
a prior condition to beauty, might not the narrator be fairly re- 
quired to prove the existence first, instead of relying on the al- 
leged excellence and beauty for a presumptive implication of it ? 

The attempt to rationalise the Trinity, to show how one is 
three, and three one, could, of course, only be an elaborate 
absurdity. According to Anselm, the divine essence is thought; 
and the supreme Spirit, meditating on itself, generated a self- 
identical image, its thought or word. There is, however, a 
difference between the two; since one has the peculiarity of 
origination, the other of derivation ; one begets, the other is 
begotten. Yet although the begetting cannot be the begotten, 
nor the Father the Son, they are still identical; for as the 
Father is spirit, so the Son is spirit ; the spirit^s thought is a 
reflex of itself, and so they are not two, but one spirit. It is, 

^ By Gaunilo, a monk of Maimontiers. 

N 3 
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therefore, no contradiction to -say that the Son is both deriva- 
tive and original, since he is one with the Father. If it be asked 
how a being can be derived from another being without any 
dissimilarity or inequality between them, Anselm rephes with 
a virtual abandonment of argument, that we must not think 
of God after the analogy of created things, since in Him there 
is no priority or posteriority, no greater or less, no want or 
diflference ; admitting, in fact, the impossibility of reasoning 
about God.^ 

In the treatise " cur Deus homo^' Anselm endeavours to ex- 
plain the atonement ; to show that " reason obliges us to believe 
all that the catholic faith declares respecting Christ.^' The 
Fathers treated the atonement as a victory over the devil,* who, 
having through Adam^s sin acquired a right over the souls rf 
men, agreed to take in exchange the far more valuable soul of 
Christ.® He found, however, that he had made an unprofitable 
bargain ; sin(?e after he had got the stipulated soul of the Re- 
deemer,, he was unable (according to Psalms xvi. 10, and Acts 
ii. 24, 27, 31) to keep possession of it;* and ao became the 
dupe of his own folly, and the laughing-stock of God.* This 
unworthy myth, which became the subject of a sacred farce 
during the middle ages,^ soon proved to be repulsive to Chris- 
tian feeling y yet Gregory of Nazianzus found a difficulty in 
explaining why, unless to satisfy some similar diabolical claim, 
the sacrifice of Christ was at all needed, since there was no 
other being requiring it, and God could not have wanted it on 
his own account. In the scholastic feeling of substituting 

* The attempt to show the inapplicability of incarnation to an^j' of the persons of 
the Trinity, except the Son, produces a curious list of hypothetical possibilities. S* 
Banr, Dreieinigkeit, vol. ii. p. 405^ 

2 Hebr. ii. 14; and see the Ascensio Isaiae xi. 16; also Ignatius to the Ephe- 
sinns, ch. xiix. 

3 See Origan on Matthew xx. 28, and Baur, Versohnungslehre, pp. 35, 43, 
47, &c. 

* Gregory of Nyssa explains the deception differently. The devil, in procorinj 
the death of a- sinless person, exceeded his right, and thereby forfeited the claim h« 
really possessed. In venturing to treat Christ on the footing of a common man b* 
did not perceive the divine nature latent beneath the human form, and ^hich, like* 
hook concealed by the bait (a'yKKrrpoyT'ni QtorriTos)^ made him the victim of his own 
greediness; fulfilling Job. xl. 19, and forcing him, like Saturn of old, to vomit whaJ 
he had before swallowed. See Baur, lb. pp. 77, 79, and 102 note. 

* Hanr, lb. p. 51. 

* In the "festive and delightful" mystery entitled " Belial," by the Rer. John 
de Teranio, dedicated to Pope Urban VI., in the year 1484. See Baur's Venob- 
nung. p. 80. 
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logical reasons for mythical imagery, Anselm, discarding the 
obsolete by-play with Satan, undertook to prove the necessity 
of the atonement from the very nature of sin and of God. Sin, 
he said, is the withholding a debt due to God. The debt so 
due from all rational natures is perfect subjection of the will ; 
he who withholds from God this homage dishonours Him, and 
sins. Now the divine order and justice require that sin should 
he atoned for. But to atone for sin it is no longer enough to 
pay the debt originally owiog; more must now be given to 
expiate the guilt of withholding it; and since man at every 
moment of his existence was already bound to the utmost exer- 
tion of his faculties in fulfilment of his duty to God, it is plain 
that, since he can do no more after sinning than he could before, 
he is utterly incapable of making an atonement for himself. 
Indeed, if the whole world were placed in one scale and the 
inost trivial point of duty in the other, duty would require the 
Bacrifice of the alternative ; so that, since God exacts a quantita- 
tive satisfaction, it follows that the satisfaction for sin must be 
more than equal in value to the whole world, or everything 
except God. No one, therefore, can make the required satis- 
faction but God himself; and here the divine justice, which 
would have inexorably required punishment, became tempered 
with the divine goodness, which alone would have granted un- 
conditional forgiveness ; so that, according to the laws of moral 
mathematics, the course of Providence described between the 
two opposing forces the diagonal of atonement. Atonement 
could only be made by a being co-equal with God; on the 
other hand, since it was a debt due from man, it was necessary 
that God should become man in order to unite every condition 
of ability and propriety. The same nature which sinned in 
Adam was, therefore, made to pay the forfeit of sin in Christ ; 
and it seemed remarkable that as sin came into the world by 
one created without woman, so salvation was procured by one 
bom without the aid of man. He atoned for man, not by mere 
obedience, for to this he was already bound equally with all 
rational natures, but by his death, which, both physically and 
morally speaking, was a gratuitous act, infinitely surpassing in 
expiatory virtue the sins of the whole world. The latter point 
is, however, scarcely proved. For if, as Anselm affirms, the 
existence of Christ exactly counterpoised in amount of good the 
evil of his* destruction, it is difficult to understand how the 
atonement could be complete if supposed to include a satisfac- 
tion for the guilt of his destroyers. 
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3. Nominalism and Realism. 

Scholasticism was based on realism; i.e. the theory makiiig 
thought a reliable criterium of being and of truth. Its whole 
method depended on the presumption that what to the logical 
understanding seems incontrovertible, is really and objectively 
so ; that the inference, which it is impossiole to doubt, is 
necessarily true. Its syllogisms would have been obviously mean- 
ingless, if the terms and propositions out of which they were 
constructed had not been supposed at least to have an un- 
questionably vaUd foundation. Roscelin, however, a clear- 
headed French ecclesiastic, though admitting the necessity of 
reconciling faith with the understanding, arrived, in attempt- 
ing to do so, at an opposite and heterodox result. He dis- 
puted Anselm's vague, but decidedly imitarian view of the 
Trinity on nominaUst grounds, treating the universal as un- 
real and conceptional only, or as having no objective existence 
beyond the mind. There is no colour, he said, apart from 
coloured objects, no wisdom apart from mind, no whole dis- 
tinct from its parts; neither can there be one God composed 
of three Gods; for, if so, if the three persons are not to be 
considered distinct as three angels or three souls, all the 
divine persons must have been incarnate together ; and tri- 
theism were a less dangerous extreme than that of humanisins 
the triune God. Anselm, on the contrary, placed all reality 
in the universal. Like Erigena, and many prior' and subse- 
quent philosophers, he considered all things as existing in and 
through the one Supreme Being, who is also Supreme reason 
and Supreme truth ; and estimating the universe as it were 
from above, from the intellectual rather than the empirical 
side,, ever allowed the plurality of divine personages prescribed 
by tradition to fall back into the ill-distinguished relations or 
attributes of a single Being, the unity alone tolerated by 
reason. Thus opened the important controversy about the 
sources of knowledge and the nature of the processes of mind, 
to which all previous philosophy may be considered as intro- 
ductory, and which has never been completely set at rest. It 

' Oerbert, for instance, makes God the true author of logic. ** Non epim ar» ilia qwe 
dividit genera in species et species in genera resolvit, ab humanis machinationiba« 
est facta, sed in natura rerum ab auctore omnium artium quae vene artai sunt, et a 
■apientibuB inventa.*^ 
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^^ the great problem bequeathed for human consideration by 
Plato and Aristotle, the alternative of the ''Ideas^^ or the 
'' Categories/^ an alternative briefly stated by Porphyry in the 
Question, ''whether genera and species are things in them- 
selves, or mere mental conceptions?^^ The philosopher Boe- 
thius, one of the most prominent links between ancient and 
modem thought, leaves the question undecided, in one place 
answering it affirmatively, but elsewhere speaking in terms which 
might be quoted on behalf of nominalism.^ The unsettled 
controversy was handed down through successive commentators 
to the schools of the middle ages, when Berengar at Tours, and 
Lanfranc and Anselm in Normandy, respectively represented 
the free and the authoritative treatment of theology. Rosce- 
lin's application of the nominalistic view, and its heretical 
result, at once turned the hesitating scale in favour of realism ; 
and thus, as we are told by John of Salisbury, he caused, by 
imprudent advocacy, the temporary defeat of his own system. 

Anselm^s realism was extreme. It went the length of as- 
serting '' universalia ante rem;^^ the separate prior and ex- 
clusive existence of the univei*sal; and William of Cham- 
peaux, the teacher of Abelard, denied, on Anselm^s principle, 
the existence of essential differences, making all things to be 
mere accidental varieties of one imiversal substance. Abe- 
lard boasts of having, by force of argument, compelled his 
master to abandon this extreme form of realism. His ovm 
view appears to have been the mitigated realism of Aristotle, 
not denying the reality of universals, but only their separate 
and exclusive reality. From this time even nominalists felt 
the necessity of accounting for general ideas,, of explaining 
what induces the mind to go in each instance beyond empi- 
rical impressions; and scholastic metaphysics generally took 
the form of a modified realism, claiming real existence for imi- 
versals, but existence in the individual, not anterior or apart 
from it ; " universalia,'^ not " ante rem,^^ but " in re.^' Uni- 
versals were real, and also subjective and conceptional ; but 
their existence, even as conceptions of the mind, was reliable 
and true, because exactly corresponding to their objective 
reality in things, from which they could not, it was thought, 
have been abstracted unless already contained in them. 

^ ^^ Plato genera et species cseteraque non modo intelligi nniversalia, sed etiam 
esse atque prseter corpora subsistere putat. Aristoteles vero intelligi quidem incor« 
poralia atque unirersalia, sed subsistere in sensilibus putat.** 
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4. Ahelard. 

The necessity of making faith and reason agree was the 
admitted basis of scholasticism. But the agreement might be 
asserted either on the liberal or the conservative side, by the 
Christian philosopher, or the mere philosophising churchman. 
Abelard was a believer, yet professed to believe, nothing that 
could not be proved. To a saying of Gregory the Great to the 
eflfect that faith has no merit unless it be irrational and arbi- 
trary, he opposed the maxim of Ecclesiasticus,* " He who is 
hasty in belief is light-minded.^^ This hastiness and levity, 
he said, consist in bUnd acquiescence in what is told us, with- 
out discussion or comprehension ; and if it be urged that simple 
belief is the very essence of Christianity, the obvious reply is, 
that this rudimentary condition of the faith is out of date, and 
is now only resorted to as an excuse for ignorance. Abelard, 
however, employed his skill in dialectics, not in discussing the 
articles of faith, but in defending them ; deprecating only the 
narrow prejudices of those who were frightened at the very 
shadow of inquiry, and who decried all science as dangerous. 
The most startling and incomprehensible of all dogmas was 
the Trinity; this, therefore, Abelard especially undertook to 
defend, asserting, like the Alexandrian Fathers, the virtual 
Christianity of Plato and other ancient teachers both Gentile 
and Jewish. Although confessing God to be inscrutable, he 
was not to be deterred from attempting at least what had not 
altogether failed even among the heathen. He would explain 
the mystery of the three persons by referring to three moral 
attributes constituting divine perfection, power, wisdom, and 
goodness ; the Father being more especially the power, the Son 
the wisdom of God, the Holy Ghost his goodness or love, 
it be asked why three attributes or personifications, and n(^ 
more, are ascribed to God, omitting justice, eternity, &c., the^ 
unexpected answer is, that three alone are sanctioned by autho- 
rity, and that divine secrets are inscrutable.^ The three per — 
sons, in Abelard^s view, are not numerically distinct, but ar^ 
only difierent relations or modifications of one substance ^ 
they are like three persons in grammar, differing as between 

* Ch. xix. 4. ' Baur's Dreieinigkeit, ii. 469. 
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themselves, yet all predicated of the same individual. In short, 
Ills attempted solution is an appeal to those human analogies 
which he had confessed to he incommensurate with the sub- 
ject ; and, after much inconsistency and subtlety, unavoidable 
perhaps in a defender of the Trinity, he evades the point at 
issue, by ever returning to a merely relative diversity in God, and 
his substantial unity.* 

Abelard's apologetic character in defence of dogma seems to 
have depended on the mere accidental circumstances of his 
being a churchman. In filling it, he shows a disposition to 
adopt the most hberal views, and makes large concessions to 
rationalism.' In another age, and under other circumstances, 
he would probably have opposed what he defended, as may be 
seen in the almost sceptical tendency of his work " Sic et 
non,^^ or the glorious contradictions of Patristic theology. 
God, he considers, could never have really become man, since 
He cannot change, begin to be, or cease to be; and if God 
is changeless, the incarnation can only have been a peculiar 
manifestation of the divine influence enhghtening and perfect- 
ing humanity, and the work of redemption was not, as Anselm 
made it, a satisfaction to divine justice, but an expedient of 
divine love, working a moral change by Christ^s doctrine and 
example. The divine lawgiver exercises a discretionaiy sway, 
which, though incomprehensible, is just and right ; and fulfil- 
ment of his law is summed up in love, estimated not in out- 
ward act, but in conscientious intention. 

Amidst many loose, and often conflicting statements, Abe- 
lard's hberal tendencies are unmistakable. But he pleaded 
for rational views among semi-barbarians to whom rationality 
was odious, who made the Lord^s Supper into a conjuring 

* The arguments with which Abelard had to contend were like the following : — 
God is one unique divine substance. But if God begets God, t. e. the Father the 
Son, it follows that substance begets substance, and the begetter being one with the 
begotten he begets himself. This contradicts authority as well as reason. If the 
Father begets himself and is his own son, there is a ^ confusion of the persons and a 
mingling of the substance.** If God begets God, he must either beget himself or 
another God. Another God he cannot, for there is but one God, and God cannot 
beget himself; for if God could beget himself, he would be his own father. If 
God be his own father, then either God the Father is his own fether, or not God 
the Father is his own &ther. But God is father only of the son, and not his own 
&ther, Slc. Baur, Dreieinigkeit, p. 478. 

' He allows, for instance, that the prophets were often unwittingly in the wrong; 
and that, although the difficulties and contradictions in canonical Scripture must be 
ascribed to errors of transcription or interpretation, it is otherwise with the Fathers, 
who are to be read ^ non cum credendi necessitate, sed cum judicandi iibertate.** 
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tricky and referred to priestly dictation the commonest con- 
cerns of every-day life.* No wonder, under such circum- 
stances, that even his moderate liberalism should be offensive 
to the church. To his opponents, he seemed to degrade 
Christianity into a mere philosophy, and to reduce its pro- 
fessors to the level of the uninitiated heathen. The zealous 
churchman, Bemhard of Clairvaulx, denoimced Abelard for 
indiscreetly prying into divine things, and attempting to ex- 
plain the inexplicable. Orthodoxy required that each of the 
three divine persons should be considered to include the God- 
head in its totality, whereas Abelard, by his application of the 
categories, heretically made them subordinate the one to the 
other. " What ! " cries Bemhard, '^ can be more heretical 
than to refuse to believe what you cannot understand ? This 
^ master^ Peter sees nothing darkly, but all face to face. He 
dishonours the church, perplexing the simple-minded with his 
rusty lore. Simple faith is scoffed at, the secrets of God are 
hunted out, the deepest mysteries invaded, and the Fathers 
derided, who wished such matters to be hushed and kept out of 
sight. True piety is content with believing, and shuns dis- 
cussion.^^ It is related that the prelates assembled at the 
Council of Sens which condemned Abelard, went to sleep, 
one and all, over their cups after dinner, during the reading 
of the offensive volume. Upon the occurrence of an objec- 
tionable passage, the reader interrogated the somnolent judges 
— "Damnatis?^^ to which a drowsy voice answered, "Damna- 
mus ;" and the remainder, aroused by the noise, responded in. 
half articulate, but appropriate chorus, ^^ namus,^^ t. e, ^' wi 
swim" (in debauchery) ; and thus the man, who night and da 
exercised himself in the law of the Lord, was condemned by th 
satelUtes of Bacchus. 




5. Mediaval Mysticism. 

Religion is oftener a matter of feeling than of argument:::^ 
Its objects lie within the sphere of sentiment and mystery J 
and the longevity of peculiar dogmas which would have bee::^^^ 
cut short by logical discussion, becomes indefinitely prolong^^ ^ 

^ Anselm, for instance, implored the Pope to assign liim a socius, who was "^^ 
dictate the disposal of his life, '^cujus jussis yitam disponeret.** 
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oy unreasoning enthusiasm. They survive the recollection of 
their real meanings and the mind's eagerness becomes alone a 
sufficient ground for pertinaciously clinging to them. Bern- 
bard of Clairvaulx and Hugo of St. Victor claim^ as do all 
mystics^ an intuitive power of comprehending divine things 
apart from and superior to reason. They place the highest aim 
of rational beings in the sublime knowledge of truth enjoyed 
uninterruptedly by celestial natures. The soul is supposed to 
arrive at this eminence through a course of moral conduct^ de- 
votional acts and services, fervid prayer, intense study of the 
Scripture, ascetic self-denial, and renunciation of the world; 
purified by these, it gradually ascends to its highest flights of 
mystic self-abandonment and rapture. Mysticism shuns clear 
definitions, and thus offers safe ground for indulging specula- 
tion with impunity, since its element is paradox, and it may 
allowably concede a hazy something which is not imderstood. 
It readily accepts each dogma in its received meaning, if inap- 
plicable or imintelligible, with silent deferential acquiescence, 
but with more decided and express welcome if it happen to 
tally with .sentimental analogies, or the special conditions of a 
system. In this way, not only the doctrines, but even the 
external ceremonies of the church, were found to correspond 
with the secret requirements of the soul, and orthodoxy was in 
every point more resolutely defended than ever. Bernhard was 
fanatical and credulous ; he pronounced the absurd visions of 
St. Hildegard to be of celestial origin ; and lent a ready ear 
to any calumny against the argumentative schoolmen, of whom 
kewas the declared foe. The dialecticians and the mystics pur- 
sued opposite ends ; one wished to make things clear, the others 
^veiled in indistinctness ; yet mysticism is, in a measure, inse- 
parable from all theology; and it is not easy, or, perhaps, 
possible, always to distinguish accurately between dialectical 
systems professing to explain, yet often confessing their in- 
ability to do so, from the more elaborate forms of mediaeval 
Mysticism (those, e. g, of Richard of St. Victor and Bonaven- 
t^ra), which occasionally resort to scholastic argument, though 
S^uerally relying on the direct and instantaneous illumination 
^^joyed by higher beings. The difference is chiefly one of 
degree ; the former encouraging intellect, the other referring all 
to feeUng and imagination. Both may be considered as ele- 
fUentary efforts of mind to wrestle with dogmatic tyranny ; not, 
^deed, venturing as yet to assert unconditional freedom, but 
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proceeding to examine the texture of its fetters, and, as it were, 
to turn the tyranny into constitutional government by making 
itself the umpire and ultimate authority for the rule submitted 
to. Both mysticism and scholasticism, though immediately 
calculated to defend dogma, tended in diflFerent ways to its 
eventual overthrow. The arguments arrayed in its defence 
proved to be the most effectual exposure of its inconsistencies; 
and the sentiment which undertook to be its champion sub- 
verted its foundations, being, in reaUty, an appeal from spiritual 
absolutism and authority to mental independence. 



6. Peter Lombard. 

The first schoolmen did not give to theology the form and 
pretensions of a science. Their attempts to explain were partial 
and desultory. A new sera began from the commencement of 
the thirteenth century with the famous " Sentences^' of Peter 
Lombard, the earliest attempt to collect the whole of dogma- 
tical Christianity into a regular system, based on Scriptural and 
Patristic authority. After this effort had been made, it was no 
longer possible to treat one doctrine without reference to others ; 
and scholasticism expanded to its full prolixity of question and 
counter-question. The ^^ Sentences,^^ which were founded on 
the labours of the Fathers, especially those of Augustin, conti- 
nued down to the Reformation to be the text-book of theolo- 
gians, whose further lucubrations were only voluminous com- 
mentaries on them. Their subject-matter was arranged under 
four heads — 1st, The triune nature of God; 2nd, Creation, the 
angels, and the moral condition of man ; 3rd, The incarnation 
and atonement ; and 4th, The sacraments and the future life. 

Although the " Master of the Sentences ^^ made no claim to 
originality, but only to give a sunmiary of the articles of faith, 
he was often obliged to attempt at least to reconcile those con- 
tradictions which systematic arrangement brought more clearly 
into view. But orthodoxy lay between Scylla and Charjbdis, 
through which no one uusustaiued by the prop of authority or 
the wings of mysticism could safely venture. In regard to the 
Trinity, for instance, it was impossible to reconcile the postulate 
of equality of the persons and their separate totality of God- 
head, with that attaching to each a specific idea and function. 
If the Father^s wisdom were independent of the Son's, how 
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I the Holy Ghost be the love of Father and Son, whose 
as well as wisdom and power ought to be self-centred and 
)endently complete ? And how could the Father be said 
Lve begotten the divine essence, or the divine essence the 

the Son being himself the divine essence, which, as one 
lie and absolute, could not certainly have begotten itself? 
" master'^ was fiercely attacked for his sentiments on these 
;s as an "heretical^' and ^^ insane'' person by a certain 
)t Joachim, whose book, however, was in its turn con- 
led by the Pope. A more serious quarrel grew out of the 
position of the many possible views to be taken of the 
nation. If God " became'' man, he underwent a change 
apatible with inunutabiUty. And if, without any essential 
ge, very God and very man became blended together, 
st was a compound being, or, rather, not one, but two 
^s. Or, lastly, if, to avoid these diflSculties, it were said that 
Godhead, itself unchanged, assumed human nature, the 
ned manhood could only have been an unsubstantial veil 
he concealed divinity; a mere "habitus" or "indumen- 
' having no positive existence. This inevitable inference 

offence, and John of Cornwall undertook to refute it. He 
ed that Christ was an " aliquis homo ;" and further, that 
uman nature was " a somewhat." * " When," he argued, 
5 twelve Apostles were with the Lord, there were twelve 
and one over ; this extra man was Christ ; ergo, Christ was 
[uis homo.' " " But Christ, in respect of his humanity, 
i man ; to be a man is to be somewhat ; ergo, Christ was 
what," &c. To say that Christ, after assuming human 
, was no substantially human being, were as irrational as to 
nd that the appearance of the Holy Ghost was no real 
When unmoved by such arguments, the adversary in- 
i that Christ could not be substantially God and substan- 

man at the same time ; and that if substantially man, he 

have ceased to be when he ceased to exist as a man, the 
ipion of orthodoxy could only reply by throwing his syllo- 
3 to the winds, declaring that we must not attempt to 
n upon divine things ; and that what is true in religion is 

philosophically false.^ 

Secundum quod homo esse aliquid/* ».e. that he possessed perfect humanity 
I as divinity. 

Eltec omnia philosophica; si virgo est, nunquam peperit; si Deus est, non est 
>et hujusmodi infinita, quae philosophis videntur verissima, catholicis omnibus 
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7. Aquinas and Scotus. 

When the objects of scholasticism had been fully defined^ it 
branched into varied systems^ each having a certain relation to 
the others^ and pursuing the same general method. The latter^ 
consisting of definition and division^ induction and syllogisnij 
was notoriously taken from Aristotle ; and the increasing taste 
for the study of Aristotle was itself symptomatic of the more 
healthy intellectual activity which made the transition from the 
sera of unmitigated theological mysticism to that of modem 
science.* At this sera scholasticism became more exclusively 
theological, and the taste for other studies was proportionably 
discouraged. The theological " summaries/' or systems of thJe 
great schoolmen, are far more extensive in plan, but at the same 
time less connectedly coherent, than the partial treatises whidi 
preceded them ; often passing abruptly from point to point, and 
borrowing premises upon which to argue from all kinds of 
sources indiscriminately. For instance, Duns Scotus infers the 
propriety of ascribing fruition to God (^^ utnim Deo conveniat 
frui^') from a fanciful analogy of the equihbrium of spiritual 
natures with that of material bodies, each of which has a gravi- 
tating centre of its own, though ultimately dependent on the 
earth ; so that since enjoyment consists in union with a desired 
object, the gratification of love, or of the impulse of the will 
towards good, which created beings only feel dependently and 
partially, is in God continuous and absolute.* Generally speak- 
ing, experience of the finite is made the basis of all reasoning 
on the infinite ; the visible being the ladder by which alone we 

constat esse falBissima. Habeant ergo philosophorum argumenta locum sunm in biii 
quae secundum naturam se habent, non in his, quae contra naturam mirabiliter &OBi 
et facta sunt." 

* At the beginning of the ] 3th century the writings of Aristotle were prohibited 
by the church; thirty years afterwards they were more highly esteemed than ever 
as the bulwark of the Catholic theology. 

' A reference to the theological summary of Aquinas will readily exemplify the 
vain questions propounded by the schoolmen, and their absurd mode of dealing witn 
them. In part i. 92, 1, for instance, the question is asked, is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that woman was made out of man contrary to the analogy of other animals . 
and the account in Genesis is defended against objections by adducing a Scriptoi* 
text, a passage from the Ethics of Aristotle, and by referring to the dignity of man, 
the necessity of supplying him with an additional reason to love woman, and w® 
providential design of making the relation of man to woman prefigure that of Chr*"* 
to the church. 
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rise to contemplate the invisible ; and therefore, although the 
^^ ontological argiunent^^ above-mentioned may be in a sense 
correct, inasmuch as man has a natural consciousness of God's 
existence, still this consciousness is by no means conclusive for 
us^ like the axioms or first principles of mathematics, since its 
terms are ideal and beyond the range of our experience. Aquinas 
asserts the utter impossibility of comprehending the Trinity by 
means of reason, adding that attempts to prove it can only 
encourage unbelief. This Duns Scotus admits, but with certain 
restrictions. He says that visible analogies necessarily suggest 
the Creator to be one ; but that since every created being is in 
some sort a plurality bound up in unity, there do exist natural 
indications of a Trinity which may fortify the believer, though 
they may not be sufficiently strong to convince the incredulous. 
The arguments brought forward by himself against the Trinity 
are certainly far more intelligible and satisfactory than those he 
alleges in. its favour; and it should be observed that in scho- 
lastic treatment the careful statements and counter-statements 
of conflicting evidences on each question' illustrate the bond 
filie character of previous compilations of Christian paradox, 
such as the ^^ sic et non'^ of Abelard, and the fifty-two knotty 
points of Stephanus Gobarus,' which might have been otherwise 
imagined to have been intended rather to expose the absurdities 
of dogma than to lead the way to their explanation. In many 
instances scholasticism contradicts itself unwittingly ; in others, 
foreseeing discomfiture, it admits the futiUty of attempts at 
proof, and leaves the dogma as it found it. Of the great 
schoolmen, Albertus Magnus, Aquinas, and Duns Scotus, the 
former is distinguished for variety of material, the second for 
perfection of system, the third for dialectical subtlety. In all 
of them theology embraces the moral problem of man's relation 
to God ; being an attempt to explain the disunion or " FalP' 
which interrupted the original continuity of the Absolute, and 
the means of happiness provided by way of restoration or re- 
demption. This happiness may be considered either objectively, 

* In every article, the general question or proposition suggested by the creed or 
the Bible is met by a series of rationalistic objections (" videtur quod non," *' prae- 
terea," &c.), to which a rejoinder is then made by a " per contra" on the side of 
fiuth, with proofs and testimonies; the substance of each article is the magisterial 
**re8pondeo dicendum," or arbitrement of the " angelic" or " seraphic" doctor on the 
point at issue; lastly, the inference is confirmed by replies to the objections first 
taken. 

» Photius Cod. 232. 
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or with especial regard to the beatified subject ; either as centres 
in God, the grand object of aspiration, or as in itself constitutii^ 
that tnie end of man which God intervenes to ^ist him sS 
attaining. The one view produces a more speculative, the otk^^ 
a practical theology; and such are the relative positions ^ 
Aquinas and Scotus. To the former the aim of spiritual bein; 
is mainly intellectual, consisting in contemplation and kno^ 
ledge of the truth, to know the first cause being the last end oi 
man ; * to Scotus, the faith on which theology rests is a morsi 
attitude of the mind, religion is essentially duty, and its en.d, 
consisting in happiness or enjoyment of God, is not an enlarge 
receptivity of the intellect, but a conformity of the will. To 
this antithesis of an ideal cognition and volition in man, corre- 
sponds an anal6gous diversity of view in regard to God. To 
Aquinas, God is the essence or universal " form^' of things ; and 
whereas form, as the object of ordinary thought, is limited by 
matter, it is not so in God, in whom there is nothing '^ poten- 
tial^' or imperfect, and in whom therefore being and cognition 
are identicsJ. The same may be said of the will of God; for will 
is the desire of good; good is only a particular aspect of being in 
respect of desirableness ; everything is desirable in proportion to 
the perfection of its being ; so that in a being absolutely perfect 
being and goodness are one.* God, therefore, the absolute good, 
being his own object, his will, like his being, is self-determined, 
and is in fact necessity. In refutation of this Dims Scotus 
adduces the admitted existence of evil, and that of freedom and 
contingency in finite natures ;' the bond of necessity loosened 
in its inferior links, is thus removed altogether, and the first 
cause enjoys absolutely the freedom partially existing in all. 
He is pure volition or arbitrary caprice, determined by no par- 
ticular motive or object, for He does not will good because it is 
good, but good is good because He wills it. The fundamental 
discrepancy pervades the two systems, that of Aquinas leaning 
to a philosophical transcendentalism, that of Scotus adhering 
more closely to the literal items of church tradition. God, says 
Aquinas, is simple and one; his several attributes are only 

^ ^In nullo alio quaerenda est ultima felicitas quam in operatione intellectiis; 
cum nullum desiderium tarn in sublime feratur sicut desiderium intelligendae Ten- 
tatis." 

* " Omne ens in quantum est ens est bonum." 

^ Any one denying this position, he says, is not to be argued with; he must h» 
convinced by blows, thrashed until he admits the " possible contingency" of beio^ 
allowed to escape with his life. 
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onceptional aspects of one divine perfection^ and the process 
hroagh which he became three is not like the changes in 
naterial things^ but a spiritual emanation or act whose e£fect 
"emains immanent in the actor. Dims Scotus^ on the contraryi 
naintains the divine attributes^ like the divine persons^ to be 
real distinctions ; for were these perfections conceptional only, 
Qot real, (Jod would not be an absolutely perfect being, all 
conceptional existence being inferior to real, &c. Duns Scotus 
contradicted the infinitude of Christ's merit asserted by Aqui- 
nas, on the ground that his humanity alone suffered ; yet prac- 
ticsdly it comes to the same thing, for Christ's merit depends 
on God's acceptance, and is thus susceptible of arbitrary inde- 
finite expansion, so as to comprehend the indefinite number of 
persons benefiting by it. 

Scholasticism may be considered as refuted by the contra- 
dictory character of its leading systems ; but the refutation is 
made still more comiplete by the ever-recurring antagonism 
within each system of the jarring elements it undertook to 
reconcile. N'^thing is more remarkable in the schoolmen than 
the contrast between profession and performance ; for while 
^dertaking to show the reasonableness of dogma, they are 
constantly obliged to admit the very reverse, so that reason and 
revelation, nature and grace, become more conspicuously severed 
from the abortive effort to unite them. While asserting Aris- 
totle's claim for theology as the " first philosophy" and prince 
of the sciences, they cannot help confounding this really noble 
tkeme with conventional dogma, and their views, which should 
We embraced the universe, are fettered to the cloister. The 
system of Albertus Magnus strikingly shows the impossibility 
of meeting by one set of explanations the requirements of 
opposite tendencies. His philosophical theory is based on 
emanation; his religion requires a creation, and an abrupt 
separation between creature and creator, which again his view 
of the soul's perfectibility will not allow him to carry out. 
Creation, he says, is God's free act ; yet God necessarily ema- 
nates, and the exuberance of created forms flows from the 
very nature of divine intelligence and goodness. Considered 
philosophically, the world is an unbroken series of gradations 
descending from Supreme Intelligence down to the lowest 
Material forms, in all of which divine power is fully and effec- 
*^vely present, producing from within all their changes and 
Movements ; and yet in each being God's power is limited by 
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the peculiar capacities of that being, and the natural order is 
croMcd and interrapted by the necessarily irr^^olar devdop- 
ment cl the intellectual and morale which refuses to blend 
harmonionsly with it. Through fear of materialism and on- 
willingness to account for moral phenomena by natural laws, 
he 18 obliged to sever the realm of grace from that of nature, 
and, while anxiously asserting the higher arrangements of the 
moral world to be based on those of the natand^ he superadds 
to the latter an entirely different and exceptional agency through 
which rational beings^ OTcrleaping the natural barriers^ press on 
towards perfection. The same self-contradiction recurs re- 
peatedly in Aquinas, whose, wonderful industry and vigour of 
intellect often contrast strangely with puerility of aim and 
feebleness of proof. He admits the impossibility that anything 
really contradicting reason can be true ; the Author of nature 
being author also of our nature, his revelation, though it may 
transcend reason, cannot be really inconsistent with it. In 
divine matters, indeed, such as (rod, the Trinity, &c., reason is 
defective ; its data being imperfect, its conclusions must be so 
too ; all it can do on behalf of the faith, is to offer suggestions 
in disproof of its utter incredibility. Yet Aquinas does venture 
into the mysteries of faith, for instance the existence of God 
and the persons of the Trinity. God, he says, is pure act, 
without dormant energy or potentiality ; his thought aud being 
are one, his causality co-extensive with his knowledge ; yet hw 
knowledge is found, after all, to transcend the limits of being, 
and He is cognisant of what neither was, is, nor shall be. He 
is simple and one; all that can be positively said of Him amounts 
only to a negation ; yet we must believe the church definitions 
of his several attributes and persons, although they are plainly 
shown to be nothing more than relative aspects of the absolute.* 
In the system of Aquinas, the will and intellect of God, his 
nocessaiy and voluntary action, have no real coheit*nce. A 
])r()vidential government of necessity mingles with one of occa- 
sional expedients ; the incarnation, for example, was a necessan 
consequence of divine goodness, disposing the Almighty to 
unite Himself with man ; yet if it be asked why, being eter- 
nallv tfood, He was not also etemallv incarnate, i-ecourse is bad 
to the fortuitous circumstances of the creature to account tor 
the iHTurivnce in time of an event pix^sumed to be inherent in 
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J Creator's being, and it is admitted that but for sin, there 
id have been no incarnation at all. Christ endured extreme 
^uish; first, because he atoned for the sin of all men; 
jondly, because his bodily and spiritual organisation were 
;h as to be in the highest degree susceptible (rf pain ; thirdly, 
:;ause the suffering endured must have been proportionate to 
5 benefit derived, &c. ; yet all the while his essential bliss is 
d to have remained undiminished.* Man is appealed to to 
ive the riddle of the universe, to connect the visible with the 
risible ; yet man is the greatest riddle of all ; and though, in 
irsuance of the general theory, his prime mover and felicity 
ould have been in the intellect, the Christian estimate of the 
tperiority of love of God compels the writer to admit that 
teUectual action is imperfect until '^ completed^'' by fealty 
' the will. His argument for miracles is eminently self-con- 
adictory. He admits the order of nature, as inherently 
^ndent on perfect reason and goodness, to be necessary and 
adeviating, for God is immanent in creation, the very nature 
id being of all things. Nevertheless a miracle, or deviation 
om natural order, is possible ; because the order, as dependent 
1 secondary causes, is contingent, and God, in appointing it, 
served a power of altering it or deviating from it. But this 
ipposes the order of secondary causes to be distinct ifrom that 
f Ac first cause, a supposition excluded by the original hypo- 
lesis;' so that to make room for the miracles incompatible 
ith reason, but required by authority, the whole creation is 
Bteptitiously got out of the way, the necessary order re- 
laced by a casual one, and the conditions under which alone 
lie universe can exist are made impossible. Faith is based on 
liracle, and miracle on faith; the universality of faith being 
ideed the greatest miracle of all." 



8. Fall of Scholasticism. 

Scholasticism was an attempt to convert theology into sciexice; 
k was that epoch of Christian thought when the mind first 
addressed itself to understand the dogmas presented to it as in- 

* Superior pars animae perfecte fraebatur Christo patiente.** 
** tamper secundum agens agit in Toluntate primi; nam primum agens moret 

secundum hoc omnia agunt in yirtute ipsius Dei.^ 



•wjmdum ad agendum ; et 
' Sunma Theo. i. 1, 2. 
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fallibly tnie by the churchy and to establish faith on the basis of 
ratiocination. Its reasonings were founded on a twofold assump- 
tion ; not only that the doctrines of the church were infallible^ 
but that the forms of thought aj^lied to them were infieJlible 
also ; in other words^ that thought is a criterium of being, that 
general ideas denote real existence^ and that whatever appears 
to reason inevitable and necessary must be true.^ Upon the 
basis of such truths derived from the empirical conscioosness^ 
was raised a vast fabric of logical argumentation^ and the nomi- 
nalistic scepticism of RosceUn was unheeded in an age of intel- 
lectual enterprise eagerly pressing on to new conquests in the 
realms of thought. Anselm was the first to make the relation 
of faith to knowledge an object of deliberate research. The 
inquiry was taken up with alacrity^ and was naturally- first 
directed to those doctrinal points which seemed most important 
in themselves, and oflfered the best opportunity for the exercise 
of dialectics. The process, however, soon extended itself over 
the whole field of dogma, as reduced by Peter Lombard to a 
manageable form or code; the whole of which was forthwith to 
be made amenable to the laws of the understanding, and to be 
laid, so confirmed and fortified, at the feet of the authority from 
which it emanated. Whatever ingenuity could do for the logical 
establishment of dogma was imquestionably done ; but its efforts 
were foiled by the insuperable difficulties of the tindertaking, 
and the more elaborate the systems, the more evident was their 
inefficiency. The system of Aquinas was a vindication of the 
powers of the understanding, a direct attempt to transform 
belief into knowledge. But the understanding is obliged to 
confess God to be infinite, whereas all human cognition is 
finite. Where difference and definition cease the understanding 
has nothing to act upon ; and consequently the infinitude of 
God is no object of human cognition. Yet scholasticism, pre- 
suming an intimate relation and agreement between being and 
thought, still felt bound to provide positive definitions of God, 
striving to bring Him nearer to human comprehension by con- 
necting Him with the attributes presumed to be generally 
essential to spiritual existence, understanding and will. But 
this led only to a conflict of contradictory positions^ and every 
attempt to form a positive estimate of the divine essence neces- 
sarily fell back into the indefinable and negative, so that the 

* It will be obserred that the ** realism** of the schoolmen corresponds to what we 
should now call ^ idealism.** 
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effort to know God could result only in a tacit confession of 
ignorance. When^ in order to avoid these difficulties^ Duns Scotus 
substituted will as a principle in place of intellect^ and made 
religion consist not in knowledge but duty^ he abandoned the 
original scholastic pretension^ and virtually confessed its failure. 
He made it clear that not only the peculiar dogmas of Chris- 
tianity^ but the inferences of natural religion^ are incapable of 
being strictly proved, and must ultimately be referred to faith 
or revelation. For an intelligible necessity he, therefore, sub- 
stituted the absolute freedom of the divine institutions, to 
which man had only to submit with unconditional resignation. 
The appeal from intellect to conscience impUed the discomfiture 
of the former, and it was plain that if theology was still to 
maintain its ground, it must be on its own absolute, unassisted 
authority. Thus the effort to make good the deficiency of a 
merely external faith had completely failed, and had accom- 
plished the very reverse of what it had intended. The inge- 
nuity which, in full reliance on church infalUbility, had succeeded 
in accumulating every imaginable contradiction to the received 
dogmas for the purpose only of triumphant confutation, now 
appeared in a different light; the disputes of the Thomists and 
Scotists about the immaculate conception and other paradoxes 
became offensive and wearisome, and men were tired of listening 
to never-ending arguments about ridiculous trifles in which so 
much was to be said that was equally convincing or irrelevant on 
both sides. Infidelity became common, and many were the scof- 
fers who deridingly appealed to theological disputants to leave off 
studying Augustin, and to look for once into Averroea. It was 
reserved for later times to coUect from these premises the neces- 
sity of submitting the peculiarities of dogmas which experience 
had shown to be untenable to renewed philosophical research ; 
to the rude intellect of the time the immediate infearence could 
only be that the church was in the right, although reason had 
not yet succeeded in discovering an inteUigible foimdation for its 
dicta. Durandus developed the consequences of the doctrine 
of Duns Scotus, showing that theology is not demonstrative but 
practical, and that right action with faith, and with immortality 
in view, is its only proper object. Faith having thus abandoned 
its appeal to reason, it remained only to sever the metaphysical 
link which had been the secret of their temporary alUance, in 
order to determine its dissolution. This was done by the no- 
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minalism of William of Occam, one of the rigid Frandieaiiii' 
who declared general ideas to be mere abstractions of the mini, 
and consequents utterly incapable of affording a basis ftr 
demonstratmg the tmths of revelation. He treated the ktter 
as independent of argnment and probability, asserting the doty 
of believing everything maintained by the chnrch, however in- 
credible; e. g. that God might not merely have become mnii 
but have been an ass, a stone^ or a piece of wood. He trested 
all that the Fathers had superadded to the doctrines of die 
Apostles and prophets as supplementary revelations; snd, 
although admitting with many other theologians that it wn 
more consiftent with authority as well as reason to suppose tk 
substance of the Eucharistic bread and wine to be oonjoiiied 
with that of Christ llian, contrary to the evidence of the waatMf 
to disappear to make place for it, he yet accepted the krger 
paradox, t. e. transubstantiation instead of consubstantiatioD, in 
deference to the determination of the church. Scotus had eon- 
tinned to maintain a formal agreement between thought and 
being ; Occam denied any necessary connection between thenii 
treating general ideas as mere arbitrary signs, like words or 
other symbols. Of the two assumptions implied in scholasti- 
cism, the truth of dogma, and the certainty of the processes of 
thought employed to prove them, the latter was withdrawn, 
while the former was the more obstinately maintained; and 
Occam, who only expressed what had already been proved ex- 
perimentally, that being lies beyond the reach of isolated 
thought, was himself, though inimical to papal absolutism, 
one of the most resolute supporters of church authoritj'. No- 
minalism now met with a very di£ferent welcome from that 
which it received at the outset of the scholastic period, when 
. the mind, confident in its powers, was eager to construct new 
theories and systems. Its e£forts were now exhausted, its 
hopes disappointed, and its subtle argumentation had become 
a burthen from which at any sacrifice it was anxious to escape. 
One position was given up after another, until at length it 
resigned itself to the self conviction of mere subjectivity, or 
inability to grasp objective truth. Henceforth a distinction 
was established between reUgious and philosophical truth; a 
thing might be true in religion though false in philosophy ; and 
with this apportionment of mental allegiance between the two 

1 A.D. 1340. 
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departments commenced the still existing dualism of theology 
and science. The reservation of theology as an exception^ 
case was of course then, as now, only a confession of its real 
helplessness. For, although the renewal of an unconditional 
submission to authority appeared for the moment to imply an 
abdication of the rights of reason, its real motive was a profound 
mistrust of the reasonableness of theological dogmatism, and it 
required only a greater degree of mental independence to change 
the attitude assumed by Scotus and Occam into revolt, and to 
make the scepticism of the reason pass on into scepticism as to 
the faith. Occam's extravagant obsequiousness to tradition had 
already an air of irony ; and in spite of appearances, the posi- 
tion of faith was seriously altered by the irrevocable loss of an 
ally, certain ere long to be converted into an enemy. 
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DECLINE OF THE PAPACY. 



1. Decline of Papal Influence. 

policy of Innocent III. and his successors seemed to 

succeeded in realising the grand project of a universal 
iracy. By protecting the weak against the strong, and 
ig advantage of the quarrels of rivals, the popes, in their 
ned character of general redressors of wrong, had gradually 
nved to centralise almost all power in themselves. Ad- 
ing from their early pretension to adjudicate upon matri- 
f and heresy, they claimed a divine right to repress sin, and 
rtue of this sweeping prerogative exercised a general control 

monarchs and their subjects. Their power to dethrone 
s became a canon of ecclesiastical law. They were elected 
jendently of the emperor; but the emperor was to owe 
rown to the pope^s inauguration and approval. They un- 
►ok to dispense with oaths and other obligations, both sacred 
civil, to grant unlimited absolution, and to canonise the 
. The grand object of papal ambition, the abrogation of 
d vassalage in regard to the church, combined, with the 
3tion of kings and countries to an acknowledgment of 
d dependency on Rome, was already secured, and half the 
:orial property of Europe had passed, together with the 
nion over its conscience, into ecclesiastical hands. The 
ts by means of confession exercised a vigilant control over 
aity, and the monks were a disciplined army in the inte- 

of the church, whose sway was co-extensive with the 
dless credulity of mankind. The reservation of the Con- 
it of Worms, allowing lay investiture by the sceptre instead 
le crosier, was but a precarious formality whose value de- 
ed on the temper of a credulous age. It were vain to 
emn the concessions of powerful monarchs to papal aggres- 

o 3 
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sion, wh^ sabmissaofn was the abnost inevitable result of i 
general belief in papal infiiDibility and omnipotence. Aggro- 
sion might occasionally be kept down by a strong goTeniment; 
bat the credulity engendering it was beyond the reach of angry 
remonstrance^ and conld be effectoaDy cured only by edncatioii. 
Yet^ in the midst of its triumph^ the power of the hierarchy 
was already nndetfnined. Its worldly pretensions, whatever 
their temporary nse^ were in obvious contradiction to the proper 
character of a Christian church. The struggle through which 
its supremacy had been attained was a disgraceful exhibition of 
low intrigue and passion^ fatal to the respect and affection of its 
subjects ; and the almost unlimited power consequent on suc- 
cess inflated insupportably its selfishness and arrogance. Hence 
the advance of papal influence was accompanied by ever-in- 
creasing complaints of its abuse. The grasping ambition of 
the pope and his legates^ and the licentiousness and avarice of 
the inferior clergy^ were a scandal and contradiction to the 
Christian name. The irregularities naturally accompanying the 
profession of celibacy were connived at, in consideration of 
money payments to the bishops; and the progress of indul- 
gences, or specific privileges of exemption from the conse- 
quences of sin, threatened to make all morality a farce. The 
plenary indulgences liberally distributed by the popes for ser- 
vices to the church, and especially awarded to those new-fangled 
martyrs the crusaders, or. even to contributors to the outfit of a 
crusade, produced the most deplorable consequences;* and it 
was notorious that these privileged heroes shamelessly abused 
their fancied immunity by committing every kind of atrocity.' 
The Jubilee, which ofiered a plenary indulgence to all who, at a 
])rescribed season, visited Rome and went through certain forma- 

* A criminal, it was said, had only to sew a cross to his dress in order to W 
absolved. The worst offenders were encouraged in their crime because they thoa^t 
^^ fiicinm soelora, quia per susceptionem crucis innoxius ero, qoinetiam multorom 
flftjjitiosorum anunas liberabo." Gieseler, ii. 2, 504. 

• A practice had early arisen of compounding for offences under church authortr. 
If a penitent professed himself unable to fast he might pay twenty pence, or e^rt 
ton ptMJco; he might commute seven weeks of bread and water for 1*200 p^IiDS 
sung on his knees, or 16R0 sung without kneeling. If unequal to perform il>e« 
penances himself, ho might purchase the senrices of some deserving person, a mook, 
for instance, to go through them on his behalf. (Gieseler, ii. 1, 336.) Hence s 
rt^gular tratfic in compositions for sin, of the profits of which the clergy were oo( 
slow to avail themselves. Rich donations were made to abbeys and convents, ss^ 
the church throve (in appearance) upon the delinquencies of its n^embers. P* 
I>ami:\ni quotes, in reference to the practice. Proverbs xiii. 8. The first Pope wl» 
gnunted plenary indulgences appears to have been the in&mooa Benedict IX. (Ibi^) 
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lities there^ not only enriched enormously the papal treasury^ 
but acted as a huge largess levied on European credulity by the 
Boman housekeepers^ who made the pilgrims^ pay exorbitantly 
for their piety. The discomfiture predicted by St. Bemhard of 
a church preferring worldly grandeur to innocence and judg- 
ment seemed imminent. Its unintelligible language and gaudy 
worship were rapidly losing their influence; while the school 
theology was discredited through its vain formalism^ and its 
attempted defence of the most intolerable abuses. 



2. The Albiffensian War and the Inquisition^ ^c. 

The antagonism arising from these causes first showed itself 
in several sects external to the church, distinguished by peculiar 
mysteries and austerities. In the twelfth century, a sect va- 
riously named Cathari, Publicani, Paterini, &c., connected with 
the ancient heresies of the Faulicians and Manichseans, had 
spread through many parts of Europe. To certsun docetic 
notions about Christ, they united a vigorous protest against the 
hierarchy and sacraments of the church, its empty ceremonial, 
and particularly its worship of the cross and of relics; they 
disclaipied the Old Testament and its God, and were especially 
formidable from their familiarity with Scripture, which some- 
how or other, says Ekbert, seemed strangely to confirm their 
erroneous views. They settled principally in the comparatively 
civilised and flourishing districts of Upper Italy, Provence, and 
Languedoc, where Peter de Bruis and the monk Henry of 
Clugny, a man of strict morals and impressive eloquence, had 
obtained a favourable hearing for their denunciations of clerical 
formalism and depravity. The result was that crucifixes were 
burned, churches profaned, the adult rebaptised, and the sacra- 
mental presence of the Lord^s body denied, liese separatists 
declared all places to be alike holy in the sight of (Jod. They 
ridiculed the idea of the church being a house built by human 
hands; inveighed against the chanting of the priests and the 
praying for the dead ; and their success was such as almost to 
turn the charge of heresy against their adversaries, inducing the 
people to scoff at the benediction of the bishops.* The clergy 

1 During the jubilee proclaimed by Gement VI. no less than twelve hundred 
thousand pilgrims thronged the holy city from every part of Christendom* 
> Qieseler, ii. 2, 538, 553. . 
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were afraid to show themselves in public^ and Troubadours and 
Minnesingers sang lampoons against Rome through the streets. 
About the same time (a.d. 1170) the pious but illiterate Lyonese 
trader^ Peter Waldo, was induced, by reading the New Testa- 
ment, of which he had procured a translation, to give away his 
possessions to the poor, and without ecclesiastical ordination to 
preach a revival of primitive Christianity on the basis of volun- 
tary poverty and self-denial. Anathematised by the Pope he 
was forced into separatism, and his followers, who at first 
objected only to the tyrannical authority of the church, soon 
began to make a general protest against its corruptions. Many 
other instances of resistance to papal authority occurred in 
various parts of Europe, and Germany in particular cherished 
a vindictive reminiscence of the ill-treatment of the great 
Hohenstaufen, Frederic II., of whom a prediction was circu- 
culated that he would speedily return alive to take vengeance 
on the unscrupulous priesthood who persecuted him. The 
reading of Scripture became popular notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of the clergy, who found their personal influence dimi- 
nished, and vainly urged that the sacred volume was far too 
profound to be safely intrusted to the unlearned.^ Of course 
the church made desperate efforts to recover by violence or craft 
the influence it had lost. Anathematising the refractory, it 
ordered princes, under pain of excommunication, to arm against 
them, and, under the sign of the cross, to confiscate their goods 
and enslave their persons. It was useless to preach to men 
who immediately taunted the preacher with the vices of his 
order, requesting him either to amend his life or to resign his 
office ; and it was soon found that a secession arising out of the 
outraged moral sense was far more difficult to desJ with than 
disputes about subtleties of dogma. Violent measures seemed 
only to provoke a more determined spirit of opposition. Again 
the ecclesiastical party took counsel, and, discarding the gold 
and pomp of the church, they now went about barefoot in the 
guise of the early Apostles, preaching more vigorously than 
before. This failmg, severe measures were resumed ; and th 
issue was that fearftd act of papal vengeance, the crusad 
against the " Albigenses,^^ whose savage leader Arnold, in hi 
report to the Holy Father, boasted of having spared neithe 
age nor sex, urging his followers to the indiscriminate slaughte 

Gieseler, ii. 2, 573. 
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of heretic and Catholic with the words, '^ Kill, for the Lord will 
know his own/^ 

Finding conciliatory measures unavailing to quell the spirit 
of conscientious resistance, the popes had recourse to every 
device both of severity and craft. Innocent III., appealing to 
the authority of St. Paul,* scrupled not to employ fraud in 
order to quell those who presumed to cause division in the 
church. ^^We will not,^^ he says, in his instructions to the 
legates, " begin with this Count of Toulouse, who offers to ex- 
postulate and treat; but, beguiling him for the present with 
prudent dissimulation, we must first destroy the other satellites 
of Antichrist, and shall afterwards find it easier to deal with 
him singly.^' The Count went to Rome, where he met with a 
firiendly reception and ingenuous acknowledgment of his rights ; 
but found on his return that he had been deluded, and that the 
conditions seriously demanded of him were, to wear no covering 
but a brown cloak, to live in the open fields, to go to Jericho, 
to yield everything to his enemies, and generally to concede all 
the requisitions of the clergy. The crusade was renewed, in- 
cendiaries and criminals of every kind being hastily absolved 
and enlisted for special service against heresy ; and the cruel 
measures resorted to on this occasion were declared by the 
Council of Lateran (a.d. 1215) to be the general law and duty 
of Catholicism. The Inquisition was another contemporary in- 
stitution, in which Christianity indirectly emulated the compul- 
sory proselytism of Mahomet. By a decree of the same council 
the bishops were specially ordered to make a circuit twice, or 
at least once, a year, in their several dioceses for the purpose of 
inquiring into heresy; and the jurisdiction was afterwards 
transferred to the more efficient agency of the Dominicans. 
The names of witnesses were to be concealed, the evidence of 
criminals admitted, the torture employed, and resolute denial 
considered as conclusive proof of guilt. The inquisitor tried to 
mystify the accused by captious questions. He asked the pre- 
sumed delinquent whether the new-born infant came from man 
or God. If the reply was, ^^ From man :" ^^ Then,^^ said the 
inquisitor, ^^you are a heretic; for only heretics deny the 
creation of man by God.^' And if the accused happened to 
reply, ^^ From God,^^ he was equally convicted of heresy, as 
making God the paramour of a woman. They asked, too, 
whether the soul began with the embryo, or after it ? Whether 

» 2Cor.xii. 16. 
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all souls were made at one and the same moment^ and where? 
Whether the host consecrated by the priest was the whole 
Deity, or only part of Him ? If he answered, " The whole 
Deity/^ the examiner exclaimed, " Suppose then that four 
priests consecrate the host at one time in the same church, how 
can the whole Deity be contained in each consecration V^ And 
if the trembling respondent admitted, in his confusion, that 
such was the necessary inference, the inquisitor triumphantly 
convicted him of asserting the existence of four Gk)ds at once. 
A Franciscan monk ventured to declare openly* in Toulouse, 
that Peter and Paul themselves would have been unable to 
prove their orthodoxy before the Inquisition, and was con- 
demned to imprisonment for life for uttering this unpalatable 
truth. 



8. Progress of Schism^ 

Yet rigorous measures, instead of extinguishing heresy, 
seemed only to stimulate its growth. The Cathari and Wal- 
denses maintained themselves not only in France, but in Italy, 
Germany, Spain, and Piedmont. Sects who at first varied but 
little from Catholicism were confirmed in their incipient anti- 
pathy by persecution, and began to denounce Rome as the 
^^ beast^' and ^^ whore'' of the Apocalypse.* They said that the 
venom of worldliness had corrupted the Roman church from 
the time of Pope Sylvester ; that they themselves, as followers 
of Christ and the Apostles, and suffering persecution for 
righteousness sake, were the true church, in which all men 
stood on the same footing, and were equally entitled to the 
priesthood ; that a bad priest could not effectually administer 
the sacraments, or confer absolution; that the cler^ ought 
not to be idle, to accumulate wealth, or to practise celibacy ; 
that the mass was no apostolic observance; that no human 
ordinances could be essential to salvation ; that Latin prayers 
were profitless to the laity; and that scriptural obligations 
alone were binding upon Christians. Milan was the great 
heretical metropolis, and it is related that the city authorities 
(a.d. 1240) burned a large proportion of the inhabitants iu 
order to clear themselves from the imputation of complicity. 
Yet many princes, fearless of papal vengeance, took dissent — 

» In 1319. « Ch.xiu.17. 
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under their protection; and Hubert, Marquis Pallavicini, is 
gaid to have publicly declared his utter indifference to the 
controversy, and that heretic and Catholic were alike con- 
temptible. Great multitudes were secretly instructed in the 
Scriptures, of which there was a German translation ; and the 
dissenters began to fortify their position by secret organisation, 
and by retorting the prevaricating arts of their tormentors. 
They appointed a bishop and a pope with the names of the 
corresponding Catholic dignitaries ; so as, when interrogated, to 
be able to say they professed the faith of Theodoric and of Gre- 
gory.* They selected certain old women of their number, to 
whom they gave the fictitious names of "Mary,^^ " Matri- 
mony,^' ^^ Communion,^' and " Church ;'' so that, when exa- 
mined, they could conscientiously declare that they believed all 
that was admitted by " Holy Mary,'' or upheld by ^^ Mother 
Church." A priest named Ivo, wrongfully accused of heresy, 
saved himself by flight, and was enabled to pass through many 
provinces of Italy in correspondence with the " Paterini," for 
whose cause he hypocritically pretended to be suffering, and 
who, believing his professions, imprudently admitted him into 
their confidence. He afterwards declared that, ^f deceiving the 
deceivers, but, God knows, continuing in heart and soul a true 
Christian," he had, by taking advantage of the heretical coun- 
tersign, been sumptuously entertained from city to city, out- 
wardly conforming to all the usages of vicious indulgence pre- 
valent in the society ; and that he had discovered how mis- 
sionaries were sent about to suborn the powerful and rich, and 
how novices were systematically transmitted to the University 
of Paris for instruction in logic and theology, in order to 
prepare them for maintaining polemical controversy with suc- 
cess. Many of these sects emphatically distinguished the 
ancient Jewish God, considered to have been the creator of the 
transitory, from the Christian or true God, the father of Jesus 
Christ, and Author of the permanent and eternal ; attributing 
to the former, whom they identified with the ^^ Prince of the 
world," ^ the inspiration of the Old Testament, with the ex- 
ception of Psalms, Prophets, and the Books of Solomon. 
Some reprobated the whole of the Old Testament as the 
work of the devil, excepting only the passages quoted in the 
New. Moses was universally decried, and great doubts were 
entertained as to the divine mission of particular patriarchs 

1 John ziy. 30. 
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and prophets^ some limiting their approval to John the Baptist 
alone. Assuredly there was great want of reform, but the 
reformers were variously minded, and did not always act up 
to their own principles. The Cathari, i.e. the pure or '^ per- 
fect'^ men, were ascetically strict in denouncing all commerce 
of the sexes, including matrimony as well as adultery or incest 
in the catalogue of mortal sins ; they carried puritanical aver- 
sion to such ao excess as even to proscribe eggs and meat as 
impure, and to forbid the eating of them as an indirect en- 
couragement to objectionable indulgence, which was not to be 
tolerated unless in case of urgent need. But their novices 
gave themselves the more latitude in anticipation of the ^^ con- 
solation,^' or free pardon, which was to follow upon their com- 
pleted vows ; a consummation which they postponed as long as 
possible until the capacity of enjoyment had ceased, or some- 
times hastily accepted in the predetermination to shorten ^^ en- 
durance '^ by suicide.* A mystical sect spread extensively 
through the Rhine districts, called "Brethren of the Free 
Spirit,'^' seemed to have derived their very vague notions from 
the pantheistic theology formerly cultivated in the University of 
Paris, and which had thrown its presumed author, Aristotle, 
into temporary discredit. Everything, they said, is one, since 
God is all things; the soul of the first man was part of the 
divine substance; and the soul of every man, who refrains 
from sin, is a portion of the Holy Ghost. They held that the 
Old Testament dispensation was done away by the New, and 
that a new spiritual sera had commenced, in which external or 
sacramental salvation was superseded ; but they exaggerated the 
virtue of charity and the goodness of God so as to make the 
latter a cloak for ill-doing, and the former literally to cover a 
multitude of sins. Their leading tenet appears to have been 
man's unity with God and his spiritual freedom ; ideas which, 
although certainly scriptural," were easily misconstrued, pro- 
ducing either ascetic self-denial or defiant self-indulgence. It 
was alleged that the Christian, whose will had been reconciled 

^ This was called the Endura, from the Provenfal word " endurar," to go without, 
meaning to go without food. Many postponed accepting the *^ consolamenti ** until 
death, making sure, however, of salvation by entering into a compact, (** la conve- 
nenza,^*) with some member of the society, by virtue of which a prospective member- 
ship was assumed in order to be prepared against sudden death. 

' Often confounded with the less speculative Waldenses, and perhaps not alway» 
distinguishable from them. 

' John iv. 23; vi. 63; Rom. viii. . 
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to God, might freely indulge his natural propensities without 
sin ; and a female votary, Mary of Valenciennes, wrote a book 
ingeniously proving that all obligations are comprehended in 
the one precept, ^^ love only, and do what thou wilt," Many 
of these early sects exemplified the risk of attempting a de- 
sirable object without an adequate comprehension of it, and 
of dwelling too fondly on a one-sided idea. The Adamites, 
for instance, aimed at a restoration of paradisiacal innocence 
by abjuring conventional usages and restraints, assembling by 
night in a state of nudity, and substituting promiscuous con* 
cubinage for marriage. 

There were many other sects, like that of the ^^ Apostolic 
Brethren ^^ of Northern Italy, under Segarelli and Fra Dol- 
cino, whose tumultuary opposition to the church was speedily 
extinguished ; but enemies were continually arising within the 
church itself, which often found it difficult to maintain its 
prerogative against the equal claims and considerably better 
reasoning of its disobedient children. Among these were the 
insurrectionary Franciscans, whose case was so far singular that 
they continued in association with their order, although forced 
by persecution into hostility to the Papacy, 



4. TTie Begging Friars, 

• 

The monastic orders had promoted, in more ways than one, 
the cause of papal aggrandisement. The influence acquired by 
their real or pretended austerity made it an object for the 
popes to patronise and conciliate them. In the course of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries it had become common to grant 
exemptions from episcopal authority to religious houses and 
orders, by which the popes gained a large accession of power, 
while the local consequence of the bishops was lowered. 
Among the ramifications of disciplined ascetics, all of whom 
were champions of the hierarchy, military ardour found its ap- 
propriate place, and a hybrid combination of the ecclesiastic 
with the soldier added the obligation of doing battle with 
infidels to the ordinary monkish vows. But the regular clergy 
passed through the same series of evolutions as the secular; 
from popularity to wealth, from wealth to corruption and 
contempt. The history of monasticism is a perpetual oscilla- 
tion between religious revival and degeneracy; between the 
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cmtioii of neir ocden and the deoy eonsequent on their 
pr wpc ri ty- Tlie pontifical diaiacter was ill suited to monkiah 
imitaton of die Apostks; and the mitre, sandals, and other 
J Tudgfiia. of Inenidiical rank, implied a disdabner ff the Toy 
objects for which moDasteries had been instituted. The extra- 
oidinarv soceess of the Cistercians under Bemhard of Clair- 
Tsnlx was a consequence of the revnred strictness of Bene- 
dictine mle, the dismissal of parade, and subjection to the 
▼isitorial authority of the bishop; but the Cistercians soon 
afterwards became as degenerate as the rest, " caring m<ne to 
extend their earthly possessions than to have their conversatioii 
in heaven/'^ Amidst these inconsistencies and revcdutions, 
many wore led to ask, whence aU these varieties of dress, pro- 
fession, and performance ? and how can a religion thus shifting 
its ground from day to day— (m one occasion declaring indis- 
pensable for the kmgdom of heaven what at another it dis- 
claims — be considered a reliable anchorage for the soul'? A 
decree of the great Council of Lateran, in 1215^ forbade the 
arbitrary formation of what it terms ^^new religions/' yet, 
immediately afterwards, the popes found it expedient them- 
selves to sanction the establishment of a new religious order, 
the old no lon<?er answering the original purpose. The ex- 
ample of the Waldenses, realising the ideal of monkish pro- 
fession more truly and completely than the monks themselves, 
had made a profound impression ; and it was necessary to turu, 
if possible, in favour of the hierarchy the prepossession which 
began to act against it. Under these circumstances, the hall- 
insane zeal of Francis of Assisi, who, in order literally to 
fulfil the evangelical precepts, threw away his shoes and coat, 
w^s hailed with acclamation by clergy as well as people. He 
was said to have come, as the light of the latter days, in the 
spirit and power of Elias ; to be the " angel ascending from the 
east, having the seal of the living God ;" he was marked with 
the sacred " stigmata " in his hands and feet, which James de 
Voragine philosophically explained as a result of the deep 
internal emotions of his soul.' The bells rang on his arri\'al. 
the boys shouted and sang ; heresy was confounded, and the 
faith of the church confirmed. The vow of the original Fran- 
ciscans, or "Minor Brothers,'^ included chastity, obedience 

* Gieaeler, ii. 2, 317. 

'In explanation the author quotes instances of seyeral women whose chndm 
bore the impress of their thoughts when pregnant, and also of a hen mentioxwd by 
Aristotle, who was so elated by a successful battle with a cock, that a comb aaid 
•pun began to grow forthwith. Oieseler, ii. 2, 349, 
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to the See of Rome, and renunciation of every kind of pro- 
perty ; they were to have neither home, nor money, nor effects, 
but to live on charity as strangers and pilgrims, willingly 
sharing the poverty of their Divine Master. The order founded 
by Dominic Guzman at Toulouse, for the purpose of convert- 
ing heretics and ministering to the health of souls, was bound 
by the same pledge ; the saint, on his deathbed, adjuring his 
followers with dire imprecations to eschew all possessions and 
superfluities. But the obligation of poverty was forgotten 
amidst the sudden and enormous popularity attained by these 
orders, followed, of course, by proportionate patronage and 
privileges from the popes. According to Matthew Paris, their 
houses had, in twenty-four years, grown to the dimensions 
of palaces ; despite their vows, they had accumulated enormous 
wealth ; and the chronicler proceeds to describe how they ex- 
torted confessions, and plied tEe trade of fortune-hunters at 
the bedside of the dying rich. They actively studied the 
school theology, and fifled the professonal chairs of Paris and 
Oxford. Their itinerant confessors usurped the offices of the 
ordinary clergy, who complained of being entirely supplanted in 
public estimation, and more particularly so in the testamentary 
dispositions of the wealthy.^ Vain were the remonstrances of 
the university and bishops, although a learned doctor of the 
Sorbonne proved convincingly that these meddling monks 
were the false prophets of Matthew," and the "creepers into 
houses,^' alluded to in the Epistle.* He urged that these 
sturdy beggars ought to be reminded of the apostolic words, 
declaring that those who refused to work ought not to be suf- 
fered to eat ;* and that the proud frequenters of the palaces of 
princes should recollect that when Peter entered the court of 
the Roman governor he thrice denied his Master. 

Amid* the general laxity of the Franciscans, there had always 
been a stricter party riligiously adhering to the founders 
rale; and when th/ popis, favourmg the dominant party, 
openly encouraged abuses which changed the character of the 
society, the rigorists, called " spirituales '^ or " fraticelli,^^ gave 
unreserved expression to the democratic feeling of revolt 
against prerogative which had been a real, though unavowed 
element in the original conception of the order. These zea- 
lots, goaded by persecution, denounced the pope as Anti- 

> Gieseler, il 2, 334. * Ch. xxiv. 11. » 2 Tim. iu. 2-6. 

« 1 Thess. iy. 11; 2 Thess. iiL 10. 
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Christ; they declared the Roman church to be the Apoca- 
lyptic whore, with whom the princes of the earth committed 
fornication. The whole armoury of prophetical denunciation 
was applied to contemporary evils as the predicated woes of the 
'Matter days," while a new sera of peace and righteousness 
was proclaimed by the mendicants as commencing with them- 
selves. Commentaries were written on the Apocalypse mag- 
nifying the importance of St. Francis, and turning the beasts 
and vials into weapons against the Papacy. The numerous 
devotional communities of men and women, commonly called 
Beghines, Beghards, or Lollards, which arose in the Netherlands 
in the eleventh century, were afterwards very generally aflMiated 
to the mendicant orders, and the denomination became, not 
altogether without reason, a bye-word for itinerant heresy. 



5. Rise of Nationalities. 

The church was its own greatest enemy ; but among the ex- 
ternal causes of its decline the most important was, the increase 
of national feeling consequent on the union of fiefs into larsre 
and powerful kingdoms. Superstition ceased to have a monopoly 
of the mind, and ecclesiastical centralisation gave place to a 
healthier spirit of political development. In early times the 
church had been the only public institution having a constituted 
form and capacity for action. The other elements of civilisation 
were absent or immature. The temporal power being indcti- 
nitely divided was proportionably feeble ; and the ability to 
govern extensively was in the age subsequent to Charlema^e 
to be found only in the church. But from the cessation of the 
crusading mania the energies which had been so far enlisted 
under the Papacy took a new direction. In the course of those 
expeditions the mind dropped a portion of its prejudices, and. 
cured of its wild avidity for adventure, turned more exclusively 
to home affairs. Country, liberty, and property began to share 
the attention which had been consecrated to religion ; and In- 
nocent III. put a right estimate on the dangerous rivalrj' im- 
plied in these growing considerations when he so bitterly 
inveighed against Magna Charta. Papal encroachments upon 
weak monarchs were often checked by the opposition of the 
feudal nobility, who, however disposed to reverence the church, 
were by no means prepared to submit unconditionally to its 
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claims. Many of the crusaders had witnessed in Rome itself 
the corruptions of the papal court, and their respect for it was 
sensibly diminished by a nearer acquaintance. But it was not 
necessary to go to Rome in order to become familiar with ec- 
clesiastical ambition and rapacity. Frederick Barbarossa de- 
clared the papal emissaries to be more poachers than preachers ; 
not so much peacemakers as money-makers; not healers of 
human sorrow, but hunters after gold.* The kings of France 
and England often attempted to curb their insolence, and to 
reduce Roman interference generally to definite limits. The 
Constitutions of Clarendon were no more than an assertion of 
reason and ancient right against the intolerable usurpations of 
the ecclesiastical authorities, who, in favour of their order, 
allowed murders innumerable to go unpunished because per- 
petrated by clergymen.* The nobles of Frederick Barbarossa 
promptly resented the insolent pretensions of Adrian IV. to 
confer the imperial power," and the papal victory over the house 
of Hohenstaufen was dearly purchased by the enduring alienation 
of Germany. The Spanish Cortes protested against ecclesiasti- 
cal encroachment, and the French nobility under Louis IX. 
formed a league for the same purpose. This politic though 
pious monarch, the reputed author of the first "pragmatic 
sanction,^^ or declaration of French ecclesiastical independence, 
wisely refused to enforce spiritual censures by civil penalties 
when requested so to do by the assembled prelates of his realm. 
He readily agreed to punish any one who could be legally 
proved to have done wrong; but declined being made the 
blind instrument of clerical vengeance, instancing a Count of 
Bretagne, who, after being accused and excommunicated by the 
clergy, had been eventually exculpated by admission of the 
pope himself. Even the clergy became disaflfected to the so- 
vereign pontiflEs, and, mercilessly pillaged as they were for 
foreign purposes, began to look on papal theocracy as an odious 
oppression. A Carthusian monk taken into custody at Cam- 
bridge, declared before the legate that the devil had broken 
loose; that the pretended pope was an infamous heretic, a 
simonist and usurer, who polluted the sanctity of the world- 
as well as of the church.* Individual bishops sometimes ven- 
tured to defy the authority of Rome, and M. Paris mentions an 
Archbishop of York of the thirteenth century, who had the 

1 Gieseler, ii. 2, 256. « Ibid. ii. 2, 89. » Ibid. p. 81. 

* Ibid. ii. 2, 648. 
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boQoar of being excominiiiiicated on acconnt of the int^iity d 
}ns dealings, and who, the more he was cursed at Rome, wss 
proportionately admired and blessed by his own people. In 
reply to a letter addressed by Innocent lY . to Robert Grosthead, 
bishop of Lincoln, requiring him to appoint a mere boy to i 
vacant canonry, the English prelate flatly refused compUanoe, 
declaring that such demands, whencesoerer emanating, ought to 
be pertinaciously resisted, and that nothing since die sin of 
Lucifer could be more abominable than, for a merely selfish end, 
deliberately to de&aud the Lord^s flock of the services of an 
efficient pastor. Li fact, the church, happily for Europe, had 
only partially succeeded in obtaining that absolute domiiii<m 
over the mind which was the goal of its policy. Discredited at 
first by its own extortions and vices, it was left behind Icmg 
before these could be removed by the progress of society. When 
the crusades, the increase of commercial wealth, and improve- 
ments in the art of war, had combined with their own extra- 
vagances and feuds to lower the relative influence of the nobles, 
a coalition of prince and people substituted nationality for 
feudalism, producing civil confederacies sufficiently powerful to 
be the permanent schools in which the European mind was to 
become inured to the notions of property and government. The 
edifice of individual and social liberty which Machiavelli looked 
for in vain amidst the dissensions of the petty Italian States, 
was commenced by despotic power upon broad foundations 
of national union. Italy certainly possessed one element of 
nationality in its literature, which instinctively recognised its 
natural foe* in that degenerate institution which had ceased to be 
of any real utility either for religious or for civil purposes ; which 
affected to govern minds whose moral allegiance it had forfeited, 
and which was the great obstacle to that political union which 
it was itself incompetent to enforce. The vernacular languai^'s 
which had been scouted by the popes as barbarous, were after- 
wards puq)osely discountenanced by them in order to check the 
progress of national feeling. For the same reason they discou- 
raged the revival of national customary law.^ On the other hand, 
the nationalities endeavoured to put a stop to the wholesale 
plunder and anarchical immunities of the clergy. They refused 
to allow swarms of foreign priests to enjoy half the produce of 

* Comp. Dnnte, Infenio, xix. ver. 90 and 112. Paradise, ix. 183; xviii. 1 18; xx'ii. 
' (in>){ory XI. muuhomatised in 1374 £ccard''s Manual called ^The Sachsec- 
spiegel." 
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the land without paying taxes. They insisted on maintaining 
the royal supremacy^ and made the bishops, as peers of parlia- 
ment, a part of the political machinery of the realm. From the 
time of Edward I. resistance to Rome became the normal policy 
of England. The clergy had to submit to taxation like other 
subjects ; their hankering for Rome was checked by the statutes 
of Praemunire and their avarice controlled by the law of Mort- 
main. It is true that the very monarchs who most loudly 
denounced the encroachments of Rome were not always consis- 
tent, and that for some momentary interest they occasionally 
deferred to the authority they would have disclaimed. But a 
great change had been already effected when Boniface VIII. 
assumed the lofty airs of Hildebrand and Innocent in his 
quarrels with Philip the Fair. Philip was the first king of 
France who summoned the " third estate '^ to take part in the 
deliberations of the states general ; and, secure of the support 
of the great body of his subjects, publicly burned the rescript in 
which papal supremacy, temporal as well as spiritual, was offen- 
sively asserted. The Pope urged with truth that it were incon- 
sistent and ^^ Manichsean^^ to recognise two heads, two swords, 
or two sovereign powers ; one should, of course, be subservient 
to the other ; but the time had evidently passed for claiming the 
superior authority as his own upon the plea of church unity and 
church ^^Uberty.^' 



6. Beginnings of Reform. 

The power of the popes declined rapidly during the four- 
teenth century. Their seventy years^ residence at Avignon placed 
them in a dependency on France ludicrously contrasting with 
their extravagant claims; and their attempts to balance the 
disadvantage by straining their authority elsewhere met with 
hostility or indifference. Christendom had partially awakened 
from its infatuation, yet the Papacy continued its career of 
corruption more shamelessly than before. While the Italian 
domains of the church were the spoil of depredators, and 
Rome under Rienzi was again mimicking the old Republic, 
its absentee bishop with his dissolute retinue of non-resident 
prelates kept a court* of unexampled licentiousness supported 

^ Petrarch, who was long at the court of Avig^non, in his confidential letters gives 
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of course by redoubled exactions, many of which pressed ynth. 
peculiar severity upon the clergy. The latter were thus pro- 
voked into antagonism, while a desire for reform, encouraged 
by the rigid Franciscans, became general among the laity. 
Meantime, the great contest with the Emperor Louis of Ba- 
varia, upon whom the anathemas of John XXII. fell compara- 
tively harmless, offered a secure asylum to all the enemies of 
the Papacy. The cause of Louis was the more warmly 
espoused by Germany on account of the evident conspiracy on 
the papal side to subserve the interests of France ; the jurists 
of Bologna and Paris pronounced in his favour, and pious 
enthusiasts of the female sex saw visions of Christ undertaking 
to support him. The idea of appealing to a superior authority 
within the church, first started by the powerful monarchs 
assailed by the popes, began to be elaborately discussed by the 
Ghibelline writers, Marsilius of Padua and others, who freely 
canvassed the whole hierarchical theory. A book, called ^^ De- 
fensor Pacis,^^ declared that Holy Scripture, as interpreted by 
the common voice of Christendom, was the sole standard of 
faith j that no mortal was privileged to dispense with its pre- 
cepts ; that doubtful points could be decided only by general 
councils; that the sole authority competent to convene such 
councils was that of sovereign princes, without whose sanction. 
no excommunications were valid ; and that all bishops were=^ 
equal in power.* Some of these assertions went beyond what^ 
the public were as yet prepared to admit, and the Emperor's^- 
cause was perhaps more effectually served by some of the mon — 
strous propositions simultaneously contended for on the papal 

a repulsiye account of its unblushing licentiousness, comparing it to Babylon and the^ 
interior of the Cretan labyrinth. 

* Evidence from history was adduced to show that " bishop " and ** presbyter '^^ 
were originally no more than appellations for one and the same office, which wai 
a merely human arrangement for the due order of the church; that neither Pete: 
nor any of the Apostles exercised control over the others; and indeed, that th 
bishop of Rome was successor of Paul rather than of Peter, it being more thai 
doubtful that the latter had ever been there; it was, moreover, proved that th< 
Roman church had obtained, by slow degrees, a conventional primacy, through thi 
practice of referring disputed cases of doctrine or discipline to its decision; but thai 
no Roman bishop exercised coercive authority over other bishops till the time o 
Constantine, when the charitable assistance which had been rendered in seven 
cases began to be insisted on as a peremptory right ; that the desire of succeedin] 
emperors to obtain more favour and respect in the eyes of their subjects induce 
them to court the public sanction of the Roman pontiff; but that this no mo 
proved the paramount authority of the latter t^an the crowning of the monarchs 
France the superior dignity of the archbishops of Rheims. 
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side,* But a decisive advantage was gained by the declaration 
of the Grerman Princes at the Diet of Frankfort (a.d. 1338), 
disclaiming the papal right of interference in imperial elections. 
In this, the German Magna Charta, it was asserted that the 
imperial dignity depended on God and the electors alone; 
that, in case of vacancy, the count palatine, not the pope, was 
to act as imperial vicar; that no bulls were to be published 
without the emperor's permission ; and all the papal condem- 
natory proceedings were cancelled. England, too, confirmed 
in its opposition to the pope by its hostility to France, refused 
under Edward III. to pay the papal tribute ignominiously 
conceded by his predecessor John without parliamentary sanc- 
tion; and disclaimed the heavy impositions of tithes, ^^ first- 
fruits,^^ '^ reservations,^^ ^' provisions,^^ and consecration fees, 
which disgusted the clergy themselves, and converted their 
prayers and sermons into a dismal howl of lamentation and 
malediction.* His spiritual weapons blunted by his execrable 
behaviour,* the vicar of Christ was reduced to the extreme 
ignominy of assuming a bland and submissive demeanour to 
the vilest desperados and murderers.* And when Rome, feel- 
ing the loss of profit and consequence arising from the ab- 
sence of its sovereigns, prevailed on them to return, the issue 
was most unfortunate; for Ithe fiirst ItaUan prelate made himself 
so unpopular, that the Tramontane Cardinals procured the elec- 
tion of an anti-pope, who immediately went back to Avignon ; 
and, for upwards of thirty years, Christendom had to endure 

^ AngastinQs Triumphiis, a monk of Ancona, published a wild vindication of 
papal supremacy in a book written in the scholastic style, entitled ^ Summa de 
Potestate Ecclesiastic^/* He asserted the popes to hold their power directly from 
God, and to be entitled to the same honours as Christ; to be alone authorised to 
judge and depose all secular magistrates; that the so-called gift of Constantine was 
only a restoration of what had been illegally taken from the church, &c. They who 
pretended that the pope, as vicar of Christ, had power over spiritual things, but not 
temporal, were as absurd, it was argued, as the counsellors of the King of Assyria, 
who said that the God of Israel was the God of the mountains, but had no jurisdic- 
tion over the plains. God is Lord of all things, temporal as well as spiritual; now 
God cannot deny Himself ; see 2 Tim. ii. 13; but He would deny Himself if He ex- 
empted anything from his dominion; the pope is God^s vicegerent; but if he were to 
exempt anything from his dominion, he would not be God^s true vicegerent, and the 
consequence would be the error of the Manichaeans. See Gieseler, ii. 3, pp. 46 
and 104. 

» Gieseler, ii. 3, 120. 

' As when, in miserable vindictiveness. Pope John XXII. let loose the savage 
Lithuanians on the march of Brandenberg; and see the horrid imprecations of Cle- 
ment VI. — Gieseler, ii. 3, pp. 51 and 77. 

^ Joanna of Naples, for instance, and Peter the Cruel of Castile. 
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the scandal of two popes mutually excommunicating each 
other. Every abuse was thus necessarily doubled, and each 
court having its own stafiF of cardinals, the death of a pope was 
no termination of the schism. The very vices which the 
church once censured in the temporal power were unblush- 
ingly practised, and even deliberately defended by itself.' It 
excommunicated in order to be paid fot absolving, and made 
simony doubly nefarious by withholding appointments fipom 
purchasers, and by reiterated sales of the same benefices. The 
cry for reform became loud and general, but there was little 
unanimity as to the object or the means. The first attempts 
were directed against flagrant abuses, without any effective 
change of system ; striving to disarm prejudice by the small- 
ness of the deviation from established opinions and habits. 
Reform meant the removal of what, to the limited individual 
feeling, seemed noxious and unchristian. One complained 
of masses for the dead; another of the subjection of the 
bishops ; another allowed devotion to the host, but not adora- 
tion ; asserting that it was not Grod, though it contained God. 
The most influential party advocating reform were those who, 
still attached to the church though revolted by its \ices, 
wished to make it self-correcting ; to prevail on the rival popes 
to accommodate their difference, or to defer to the decision of a 
general council. And yet the slightest reflection might have 
shown that there must have been something radically wrone: in 
a system which had so miserably disappointed its oripnal 
promise. As soon as a church existed there was dissent; 
revolt was as ancient as obedience. The unity affected bv 
Catholicism remained an unrealised idea, and, instead of peace 
and good-will, religion seemed to have, ever found its congenial 
expression in excommunications and curses. But the re- 
sistance was destitute of any principle which could effectually 
replace that of the establishment ; and men, vacillating between 
the sense of wrong and habitual veneration, had often uncon- 
sciously co-operated in tightening the fetter which galled theni. 
AVhile opposing papal usurpation, the English kings conde- 
scended to accept Ireland as their gift, and thought les:?ly 
applied to them for dispensation from their oaths. The per- 
secution of the Emperor Frederic II. did not extinguish his 
respect for that church which he had denounced* as the 

* On the plea of infallibility; see Gieseler, ii. 3, p. 149. 
'^ In a letter to Henry III. of England. 
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'^ step-mother^^ and ^^ insatiable leech ^' of Christendom, nor 
did it render him Jess implacable in persecuting heresy. 
Louis of Bavaria, however beloved, could not subdue his crafty 
rival ; and the uncertain state of popular feeling obliged the 
persecuted emperor to vindicate his orthodoxy by a public 
repetition of the Creed and Lord's Prayer. At the Diet of 
1838 the ordinances of the popes were carefully distinguished 
from the infallible doctrines of the church, and a legitimate 
future pope was appealed to against the unrighteous doings of 
the actual pretender. It seems to have been thought that, 
although extortion and aggression were to be resisted, the great 
sources of abuse were to be patiently endured; and the igno- 
rance and prejudice which have to be consulted in every reform 
led to compromises and half measures facilitating relapse, 
through which real improvement was indefinitely postponed. 
Papal ambition and deUnquency were the most obvious 
sources of corruption. Many deprecated the office altogether ; 
or, what amounted to^ the same thing, declared it to be a matter 
of perfect indifference whether there were two popes or twenty. 
The more moderate, led by D'Ailly and Gerson, objected not so 
much to the office as to the inordinate increase of its temporal 
power ; they distinguished the true or universal from the visible 
church, and said, " Restore to Csesiur what is Caesar's, and then 
Grod will readily have his due.^' They blamed the negligence 
or pusillanimity of the emperors in abandoning their right of 
arbitrating in papal quarrels; and declared that authority 
misused reverted to its source, which in the present case was 
the general Christian body. In short they wished to reform 
the church from within ; hoping to renew its vitality by re- 
moving its worst abuses. The first object was to bring the 
schism to a close ; and the University of Pari^, which headed 
the movement, '^ the learned Daniel,'^ it was said, " through 
whom alone the chaste Susannah of the church was to be 
rescued from its adulterous elders,^^ proposed three modes of 
doing so ; voluntary cession or compromise on the part of the 
popes, or compulsory adjustment of the dispute by a general 
council. It was, however, soon found vain to expect disinter- 
ested conduct from the popes. They solemnly undertook to 
co-operate and yield for the general good; both Gregory and 
Benedict swore to give their lives, if necessary, to heal the 
wound of the church ; but they both evaded performance of 
the promise as soon as they were elected; so that it only 
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remained to try the other altematiYey and to see whether the 
aristocracy of the church conld snocessfiilly exercise the iq- 
thority which had heesi so disreputably mismanaged by its 
monarch. 

This was the aim of the great ecclesiastical assembUes of the 
fifteenth centnry ; and it is scarcely necessary to add that thq 
were a fEulnre. The e^ls requiring removal were not acddental, 
but natural results of the same Catholic system on which the 
councils themselves were based. To end the schism the 
Council of Pisa elected a new pope ; but the others refused to 
resign^ and the scandal was only increased. To transfer to i 
council the authority of the pope was no effectual cure tor evib 
infecting the whole hierarchy ; the lapsed dignity reverted to 
its former holder^ and the theoretical servant of all^ became, as 
before, master of all. The Council of Constance persevered in 
the fatal error of committing the cause of reform to the super- 
intendence of a pope, whose concessions, made under the form of 
special concordat with the several represented nations, were 
naturally as small and ineffectual as possible.' The renewal of 
abuse caused a renewal of complaint, and the Council of Basle, 
stimulated by the progress of the Hussites, addressed itself to 
the work of reformation with an energy not a little astonishing 
to the pope, who in full reliance on its anticipated subseniency 
to his views had consented to convene it.' Unfortunately the 
power to reform diminished through papal opposition in pro- 
portion to the zeal and sincerity of the attempt, schism renved 
in a new shape, and the salutary decrees of the council were 
ignored or eluded. Many of these reformatory decisions were 
eventually adopted by particular nations, and became the basis 
of the moderate or Gallican, as opposed to the absolutist or 
" ultramontane^' Catholicism. But the principle of ecclesias- 
tical constitutionalism was betrayed by the Governments most 
interested in supporting it; the papal system with all its 

* " Caput ministeriale ecclesia;.*' 

"'* For instance, the pope promised to impose no arbitrary taxes, vnfrss /or torn 
extraordinary Christian cjtigency; indeed the reformers, as Nicol. Cusanns in his 
** I)e ConcordantiA Catholica,'* had virtually released the pope from ail real rcsinuiit 
by tlie vnpue lanf(uage of the restraints demanded. 

' The clergy were in a sore strait, between the fear of publicity, and tb« fftf 
of seoniing to oppose reform. Many deprecated the probable results of ditcuuion 
and exposure; others declared that the loss of temporalities, and perhaps of bodj 
and soul into the bargain, would be the inevitable consequence of shunning it. Sec 
Gieseler, ii. 4, p. 58w 
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monstrous claims was restored, Pius II. retracted the liberality 
of ^neas Sylvius, and Calixtus III. delared to the emperor that 
observance of the concordat, solemnly guaranteed by his prede- 
cessor, depended on the charity and liberality of the Holy See. 
Nothing more needed reform than the intellectual and moral 
condition of the clergy. A contemporary writer describes them 
as appointed without the least regard to talent or merit, as in- 
dulging universally in concubinage and unnatural lusts, as 
spending their time in field sports, and carousing with topers in 
pubUc-houses.* But how could the censures of a council be 
effectual whose place of meeting was notoriously thronged by 
mountebanks and prostitutes, and whose most liberal mem- 
bers, as Gerson, were so prejudiced as openly to advocate 
clerical concubinage upon the pretext "prsestat habere in- 
continentes sacerdotes quam nullos'^ ? 

But while the councUs were exhausting public patience by 
vain pretences to do that for which they were essentially unfit, 
another reformatory movement was in progress, whose object, 
more or less clearly understood, was to amend the church from 
without, not merely to alter its form, but to reconstruct its 
foundations, and to vindicate religious liberty. The popes had 
long been warned by their truest friends, that if they neglected 
the crying evils of the time the laity would take the matter into 
their own hands ; and that, by devoting themselves exclusively 
to worldly ambition and secular interests, they allowed their 
spiritual influence to pass into other channels. Indeed, other 
channels were already marked out, but they were as yet too 
narrow to admit the general current of Christian feeling. 
From the eleventh century to the end of the fourteenth, nume- 
rous independent communities and sects had virtually asserted 
the right of the individual conscience to seek its own religious 
satisfaction apart from the official machinery of the church. 
When the brethren of the free spirit announced in plain lan- 
guage the universal " sonship^^ of mankind, or the flagellants 
abandoned sacramental absolution for the singular expedient 
which alone, they imagined, could avert divine wrath, — the 
church felt its existence to be in danger, and tried to extirpate 

* Gieseler, ii. 4, p. 254. ^neas Sylvius, when already in orders, thus jocularly 
addresses his father in reference to an escapade of his own at Strasburg: — " Scis 
qualis tu gallus fueris; at nee ego castratus sum nee ex frigidorum numero. Fateor 
ingenue meum erratum, quia nee sanctior sum Davide rege, nee Salomone sapientior,^' 
&c. 

r 2 
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voluntaryism by a merciless application of the stake. It is 
true that these dissentient sects were for the most part com* 
posed of iUiterate persons/ whose views were far from compre- 
hensive or intelligent; who ventured to think only to the 
extent of substituting one conventional authority for another, 
and, in retreating from the church, fell back upon the Bible. 
This, however, was undoubtedly an immense stride towards 
freedom. Hitherto the church had carefully kept the language 
of Scripture, as well as its interpretation, to itself; and they 
who, like St. Bernard, indulged in Scripture reference, held 
the church interpretations to be the spirit as opposed to the 
letter, and as alone infallible and decisive. The laity were 
limited to the use of breviary, litany, and psalter; even these 
could only be obtained in Latin. The frantic aversion to lay 
familiarity with Scripture was the result of a very natural ap- 
prehension lest laymen should become better theologians than 
the priests;* lest an inanimate formalism should be felt intolera- 
ble by persons accustomed to Biblical reading. But if a general 
acquaintance with the Bible was dangerous to the hierarchy, it 
must also be admitted that it involved no inconsiderable tnal to 
the discretion of ilUterate readers. The appeal to so difficult a 
volume by unskilled persons was little Ukely to lead to clearness 
of comprehension. It had been usual, even among Catholic 
divines, to treat the sacred page as teeming with divine " sacra- 
ments^^ and mysteries; so that the literal sense was nothing 
compared with the latent multiplicity of meanings supposed to 
have been in view of the Holy Spirit.' The study of Scripture, 
therefore, encouraged mysticism; and among the unlearned 
often led, as already described, to absurd and even immoral in- 
ferences. But the mind, in its relation to reUgion, has only the 
alternative of independence or submission ; of thinking, rightly 
or wrongly, for itself, or slavishly adopting the thoughts of 
others. It was a curious characteristic of the theblogical mind 
of the age, that the men who most clearly exposed the incon- 
clusiveness of the scholastic attempt to prove the truth of 

* " Viri rnsticani et plerique mechanici, litterarnm omnino inexperti ac penitus 
idiotse/^ In the summer of 1 374 there appeared in the Rhine districts troops of 
half-naked persons, shrieking and dancing publicly in the name of religion, as if 
demoniacally possessed. Many believed them to be really so, ascribing this melan- 
choly £ict to the defective baptism conferred by an unworthy priesthood. — Gieseler, 
ii. 3, 281,311. 

* Or, as Innocent III. quaintly expressed it, "lest the ass should begin to bray 
renroof against the prophet." Schroeckh, vol. xxviii. p. 10. 

» Gieseler, ii. 2, 430, n. 19, andiii. 270, n. 14. 
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dogma became its most resolute defenders ; and that^ although 
faith was in reality discredited by the excessive subserviency of 
the nominalists and their reckless advocacy of absurd proposi- 
tions, its authoritative omnipotence had seemed to increase from 
the very failure of the effort to give it a rational basis. On the 
other hand, the ratiocinative scholasticism having failed, there 
remained (apart from authority) only the alternative of scepti- 
cism or mysticism; to abandon faith altogether, or to scan 
mysteries insoluble in the way of argument by means of ima- 
gination and feeling.^ As long as the schoolmen pursued their 
calling with hopeful enthusiasm, mysticism and ratiocination 
were blended; the distinction of "devout'^ and "indevout^^ 
schoolmen {sckolastici indevoii) indicating only the varying pro- 
portion in which fancy or feeling mingled in their lucubrations 
to fill up blanks in reasoning. The defeat of argumentative 
theology turned independent thought almost exclusively into 
the way of mysticism. Gerson and Clemangis ridiculed the 
laborious trifling of the schoolmen, and deplored the neglect of 
Biblical study.* They deprecated the sophistry usurping the 
name of theology, which, though it might sharpen the under- 
standing, was powerless over the feeUngs.'* In short, the ten- 
dency was to go back from objectivity to subjectivity ; to escape 
the half scepticism of the disputatious nominalists by reverting 
to the primitive feeUng and records of Christianity. The sen- 
tentious pietism of the " Imitation of Christ^' may be quoted 
as the simplest expression of this reaction. The mind, suddenly 
roused out of the lethargy of formalism, here appears at the 
lowest point of superstitious depression ; learning, philosophy, 
the world generally, have lost their reUsh ; and a sickly senti- 
ment and unreasoning faith are treated as the sure passports to 

* The mystics, it is true, give another name to the peculiar mental facultj on 
which they rely, and which they call *' lumen intelligentise," ** vis intelligentiae 
simplicis,** ^ umbra intellectus angelici,^* ^scintilla vel apex rationis,** &c.; — as to 
the correctness of such designations every one must judge from his own expe- 
rience. 

' Gieseler, ii. 3, 239. 

' Gieseler, ii. 3, p. 243. These Catholic writers assign unlimited authority to 
the interpretations of the Catholic Church, justifying all the novel superstitions of 
Catholicism by the assumption of certain ** virtues** or revelations enabling Catho- 
lics to discover in Scripture what is invisible to everyone else; for instance, the im- 
peccability of the Virgin Mary; but still it was a great step when D'Ailly declared 
that, according to Augustine and, indeed, apostolical authority, Christ, not Peter, 
was the true rock of the church; that Peter's unsteadiness and prevarication made 
him but a bad substitute for his master; and that ** Christ** might be spiritually 
understood as meaning the Scriptures testifying of him. — Schroeckh, vol. xxziii. 27^. 
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commtmion with the Deity.^ It should be observed that there 
was a progress in mysticism from the demonstrative to the 
transcendental; that whereas its earliest form^ exemplified in 
the school of St. Victor, and afterwards revived by Grerson, was 
an efibrt to ascend upwards from below ('^extensio mentis in 
D«im^^) based on a careful analysis of the powers of the soul/ 
its later manifestations were more purely and freely speculative, 
regarding the souPs union with God as a process accomplished 
within the limits of the divine essence. In these later systems 
God was all in all j the soul of man was a portion of God him- 
self ; the finite and infinite were iudissolubly connected, and 
Eckart ventured to assert, that God could no more dispense 
with him than he with God.' The religious aspirations were 
imagined to be the symptoms and promptings of primeval love 
urging the spirit to its source ; and the facts of the Christian 
revelation were as a mirror or dramatic representation of a pro- 
cess really occurring within the soul.* The deep meaning of 
Christianity, and of reUgion in general, was accurately por- 
trayed in these mystic inferences, which, by virtue of the son^s 
permitted immanence in man, declared the accomplished fact of 
man^s sonship and immanence in God. In this lofty but some- 
what unwholesome sphere of thought religion soared beyond 
the technicalities of dogma; the rigidity of creed dissolved* 
under the influence of pious fervour ; the generation of the Son 
was the eternal operation of the emanating Gt)d, and the Holy 
Ghost was the divine love wanning the soul of every creature. 
The fundamental feeling was identical with that of the free 
religious communities above mentioned; its leading notions 
were God^s universality, his immanence in man, and man^s 
right of developing his celestial affinity by free intercourse with 
God. It. is remarkable that the speculative mystics, Eckart, 
Tauler, Henry Suso, &c. were public preachers; they did not 

^ The writer decries speculation and extols morality; he seems to have no idea of 
the intimate relation between the two; Scripture is his standard of truth; but be 
warns us, in reading it, not to give way to curiosity, and, premising the infallibility 
of *Urue" faith, deprecates "the attempt to understand and discuss that wbicli 
should be simply passed over." Bk. i. ch. v.; bk. iv. ch. xviii., &c. 

* Hence called by Baur the " psychological" kind. 

' " Das Gott so selig ist und lebet ohn Verlangen 

Hat er sowohl von mich als ich von ihm erapfangen." 

* " Beriihrt dich Gottes Geist mit seiner Wesenheit, 
So wird in dir geboni das Kind der Ewigkeit." 

* An apologist of mysticism calls it the '* deliquescence " of the soul in God ; " unio 
per amorem liquefactivum." — Gieseler, ii. 3, p. 260. 
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write Latin compositions or '^ summaries'* of theolo^ for the 
learned ; the religion of genuine emotion could not tolerate the 
restraint of a foreign tongue ; and they, therefore, called forth 
the rich resources of the Grerman language to convey in public 
exhortations a draught from the Uving fountain which had 
opened to themselves. The rapid downfall of argumentative 
scholasticism formed a memorable contrast with the enduring 
vitality of mysticism, in which the eternal sentiment of religion 
seemed to have found a congenial organ as expansive and 
undying as itself. But it was not every one who could accom- 
panjr the dizzy flights of Geman speculation. Conmoii minds 
required a homeUer article ; a diluted mysticism, for instance, or 
a scholasticism of common sense; something avoiding scho- 
lastic subtleties without mounting to the grander sublimities of 
the mystics. This was the intellectual position of the so-called 
*' precursors'* of the Reformation. Practical opposition to the 
abuses of Catholicism and moral earnestness of purpose were 
their best characteristics ; they had no philosophical principle 
or well-defined plan. For instance, the language of k Kempis 
expresses the inherited ideas of the emancipated mediaeval soul 
before they had undergone any revision by the intellect. Wy- 
diffe's Dialogtfes comprise the same subjects as the scholastic 
'^ summaries ;*' but he treats them in a superficial and almost 
childish way, bearing about the same proportion to the great 
schoolmen as Mrs. Trimmer to Tacitus. Everything is satis- 
factorily proved by begging the question;^ and the seeming 
discordance between faith and reason is ascribed to the defective 
condition of the latter consequent on the Fall, which, however, 
exercises diflferent degrees of influence on dififerent individuals, 
and did not prevent certain gifted minds, as Plato^s^ from anti- 
cipating in a sort of profane way the doctrine of the Trinity. 
It was felt that subtle questions and distinctions, instead of 
bringing religion nearer to the mind, removed it to a distance ; 
and men were now, as in former instances, driven back from an 
objective religion to one of the inner feelings and convictions. 
On this ground Wycliffe rebelled against the external tyranny 
of the church, although unprepared to part with its traditional 
ideas.* The result of his personal experience of papal intrigue 

^ On the asBumption that whatever is is right ; or that whatever exists exists 
desirably, since it can only exist in God. 
' His occasional abrupt protests against doctrinal discussion (^ Hie &ciunt logici- 
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was expressed in his well-known denunciation of ''the proud 
priest of Rome'^ as the " most cursed of clippers and purse- 
kervers/' He defended the refusal of papal tribute, and ex- 
posed the false pretences of the begging friars. He reproved 
the rapacity of prelates who accepted the Levitical endowment 
of tithes, but claimed in addition the territorial " inheritance'^ 
in lieu of which the Levitical endowment was given ; and an- 
nounced to the civil authority not only its competency to take 
away the temporalities of an habitually-sinning church, but its 
duty so to do under pain of damnation, in order to make the 
only possible reparation for the orisinal offence by which it led 
ast^y the ministers of God. The great schism kmished him 
with fresh arguments ; and from attacking the oppressive disci- 
pUne of the church, he was led to criticise some of its doctrines. 
He quoted Augustin to prove the Bible, which he translated 
into English for popular use, to be the sole criterium of infalhble 
truth, containing every essential element of faith ; and declared 
that a hundred popes and the whole body of friars turned into 
cardinals, should not command his assent to anything extrinsic 
to it. He therefore abjured transubstantiation, masses, extreme 
unction, indulgences, pilgrimages, &c., for which no sufficient 
Scripture warrant could be found; and to sacAmental or ex- 
ternal salvation of the church opposed the faith and predestina- 
tion theory already maintained without contradiction by hia 
predecessor Bradwardine. True faith and true repentance could 
be felt only by the ^'prsedestinati^' (i. e, the good), not by the 
'' prsesciti" (the wicked) ; hence human excommunications and 
absolutions were superfluous, and, indeed, impossible. Wy- 
cliffe fought vigorously for the rights of conscience and religious 
independence. He treated high ecclesiastical office as unscrip- 
tural ; and instanced Christ^s riding on an ass as rebuking the 
pomp and purple of cardinals and popes. But his doctrinal 
innovations transcended the comprehension of his day ; and his 
ideal of apostolic poverty went beyond not only the prevalent 
notions of reform, but even his own practice. 

The followers of Wycliffe were sacrificed to political exigen- 
cies j but his writings bore fruit in Germany, and stimulated, if 

distinctionem inntilem^' — '' Totam illam materiam et profundationem relinquo lo- 
gicis," &c.) show the natural bias of his miud; while his attempts to explain the 
&ith betray the still oyerpowering sway of education and habit. 
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they did not originate, the preaching of Huss. Huss declaimed 
freely against Catholic abuses, without any suspicion arising in 
his own mind or that of others that he was on that account a 
worse Catholic. He advocated the reforms contended for by 
the councils ; but to these he added several of the doctrines of 
Wychffe, such as the general equaUty of bishops, the disquali- 
fication of sinful priests to administer the sacraments, the 
eleemosynary character of tithes, the impropriety of endow- 
ments, the right of secular control over ecclesiastical property, 
and the true nature and meaning of a church. In consequence 
of the stir caused by the dissemination of these opinions, he 
was summoned to answer for them before the reforming Council 
of Constance. He readily obeyed, imprudently relying on the 
presumed liberality and integrity of his judges, and on the 
scriptural exactness of bis teaching, which had in fact been 
attested by the Archbishop of Prague ; moreover, an imperial 
pass guaranteed his personal safety. But the anxiety of the 
council to remodel in its own favour the government of the 
church made it the more anxious to vindicate its orthodoxy in 
respect of doctrine ; and it resented the intrusion of the indi- 
vidual reformer, whose uncompromising zeal shamed the irreso- 
lute proceedings of the ecclesiastical body. To many of its 
German members Huss was personally obnoxious, as head of 
the Bohemian or national party in the University of Prague ; 
but his unpardonable ofiFence was his assertion of the right of 
free thought, and his obtrusion of individual opinion on the 
church. Many and melancholy were the jokes uttered upon 
the etymology of his name,^ and that of his friend Jerome of 
Prague.* He was arrested immediately on arrival, and his 
trial was only an affected pretence to give colour to the hostile 
determination which had been taken from the first. He was 
accused of denying the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist 
which in fact he had maintained ; and his appeals to Scripture 
and to Christ were drowned in the laughter of the assembly. 
In prison he was perpetually persecuted with new accusations 
and interrogatories; and protested in vain against inferences 
illogically as well as maliciously drawn from his answers. His 
execution was the signal of the clashing of the two great prin- 
ciples of reform, the Catholic and the Protestant, the con- 

1 J.c. the goose. * Faulfisch, i.e. putrid fish. 
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servative and the real or revolutionary.^ It was the immediate 
result of the inflexibility of the victim in refusins to confess 
what he had not committed^ and to retract what he sincerely 
believed j and the barefaced violation of the safe conduct by 
the coimcil was defended on the iniquitous plea that no faith 
was to be kept with heretics ; that no tie^ divine or human, 
was binding, if its operation would be prejudicial to the Catho- 
Uc faith.* 

1 Protestant writers of course claim the conservatiye side as their own, casting, 
not altogether unjustly,* the odium of a revolutionary tendency upon the abases of 
Catholicism. 

3 «< Nee aliqua fides aut promissio de jure natural!, divino, velhumano, fderit in 
prsejudicium Catholicse- fidei observanda." All Christians were, moreover, com- 
manded to abstain from derogatory remarks as to the imperial ** justice,^* on pain of 
the severest penalties of treason and heresy. 
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